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TO MY WIFE 


WINNIFRED MARY 


AN EXCELLENT 
CO-OPERATING SUPERVISOR 


PREFACE 


This book on “Supervision” is the outgrowth of four be- 
liefs: 

1. That the majority of churches are not meeting the prob- 
lems of religious education in nearly as adequate a way as 
they should or can, and that the urgency for improvement is 
being pressed on every side; 

2. That, while character education is being more and more 
intelligently planned and directed in the public schools and 
colleges, religious education has a definite plus to add to the 
experience of growing persons, and that instead of abandoning 
the field to the public-school workers in character education, 
as some have proposed, the responsibility of religious educa- 
tors is to stimulate and guide the whole process of character 
education; 

3. That modern theories and concepts of religion and re- 
ligious education are being developed in satisfactory relation 
to the philosophic and scientific interpretations of the multi- 
plying facts of life, and are serving to give integration to the 
total meaning and worth of life; and 

4. That radical changes are needed in developing leader- 
ship equal to the guidance of the different parts of the religious 
educational process, and that the co-operative techniques of 
supervision are one vital step in that direction. 

The methods of supervision proposed in this book are noth- 
ing more than common-sense applications of psychology and 
modern pedagogy to the curriculum situations of religious 
education. The field of religious education is conceived as 
broader than the church and includes all institutions whose 
primary purpose is the development of religious ideas, ideals, 
and standards of life in individuals and groups of society. The 
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techniques used have been proved workable in the church, 
settlements, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, and other local groups, and in the field super- 
vision of larger organizations of such bodies. 

While many ideas have been taken from the writings and 
practices of supervision in the fields of secular education, the 
schedules and plans herein described have been adapted to 
the peculiar situations which are found in religious institu- 
tions and to the different body of ideas and experiences that 
are expected to be developed in religious education. In the 
past, supervision in the public-school field has been confined 
more to the teaching act and to the presentation of certain 
subject matter than to the development of character. As per- 
sonality growth is becoming more of a concern in all phases of 
secular education, supervision in this area becomes almost as 
complex as in religious education. 

This book has been developed by the writer after years af 
experimenting with methods for improving the quality of 
work done in the ordinary church school, and after conducting 
many conferences with various groups of religious leaders on 
the problems met in their work. He has taught classes of chil- 
dren, young people, and adults, conducted teachers’ meetings 
and teacher-training classes, participated in institutes, and 
faced the problems herein discussed from many angles. Since 
coming to the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
he has worked with classes of graduate students for five years, 
preparing the techniques and plans herewith submitted. The 
book is therefore a direct outgrowth of experiment and prac- 
tice. In spite of the difficulties in the situation the writer feels 
that the latent forces in the existing leadership and in persons 
to whom religion is a vital experience are equal to the chal- 
lenge of the present needs. 

A beginning is made, but many phases of supervision will 
need further development before radical changes are effected. 
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The detailed analyses attempted in the various schedules will 
invite criticism and are intended to do so. They will need re- 
vision in any place where they are used, but they may serve 
as a guide to those who want to experiment in this field. The 
writer feels that the processes of religious education have been 
wrapped too long in blanket terms without sufficient specific- 
ity as to meanings to be adequate to guide teachers or to 
affect conduct. His purpose is to stimulate workers in the 
field to put down their findings in such elemental terms that 
two or more persons may agree on their meanings and values. 
In this way, scientific data may be built up from which ad- 
vances may be more intelligently directed. As the majority 
of workers in religious education are not disciplined in the use 
of philosophical and scientific methods and language, the task 
is most difficult. But the outcomes of religious education are 
intended to affect the ordinary affairs of life, to condition all 
attitudes, values, and forms of conduct. Therefore the specific 
meanings and dynamic of religion must be so defined that they 
may be incorporated effectively in the educational process. 
Vague terms and general feelings with good intentions are not 
enough. 

The writer feels a great indebtedness to co-workers and 
colleagues who have helped him to organize his thinking to 
the present stage in dealing with this big problem of super- 
vision. In particular he acknowledges the assistance of his 
colleagues T. G. Soares, who read the first draft of the manu- 
script and offered valuable criticisms; W. C. Bower, who 
read the whole with careful editorial comments, and who has 
given so many suggestions in his published writings, depart- 
mental conferences, and conversations; and Dean Shailer 
Mathews who has encouraged experimentation at every step. 
Excerpts have been drawn freely from the reports of members 
of his graduate classes, from class projects and findings, and 
from practicum conferences. The work of two students, R. G. 
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Burkhart and F. A. Lindhorst, is given special recognition, for 
they have carried these techniques into their respective areas 
of field work with most fruitful results. The writer appre- 
ciates the courtesy of the Journal of Religion in permitting 
the use of the greater part of an article on “‘Raising Religious 
Education to a Religious Level,” published in the issue of 
July 1931. Quotations from various writers have been duly 
acknowledged, but the continual indirect help from many 
sources cannot be recorded. The problems of religious educa- 
tion are complex; and religious educators are dependent upon 
the findings of all departments of religious study, the social 
and general sciences, and general education. 

The book is intended to be suggestive for use in the class- 
room for students in religious education, for pastors, directors 
of religious education, field workers, traveling secretaries, and 
religious workers anywhere who are interested in improving 
the learning situations, the leadership functions and tech- 
niques, and the final outcomes of the whole developing experi- 
ential process of religious education. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NEED FOR SUPERVISION IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Religious education has become so complex and difficult 
that the techniques, concepts, and materials of but a genera- 
tion ago are quite unequal to the task that challenges thinking 
religious people today. It has moved a long way from the 
practices of the ungraded Sunday school with a few devout 
but untrained teachers and has come to include the whole 
process of conditioning life by religious ideas and values. It is 
involving ever increasing problems in religious interpretation, 
specific objectives, and pedagogical methods. The attempt to 
teach religion, to develop religious habits and attitudes, to 
motivate character by religious ideals, and to transform social 
practices is a tremendous undertaking. Yet it cannot be avoid- 
ed if justice is to be done to the on-coming generations. Re- 
ligion holds some of the rarest treasures that the race has 
gathered in its search for the meaning and goals of life and is 
needed to preserve the human factors and the supreme worth 
of personality in the mechanistic and materialistic develop- 
ment of this scientific age. ; 

The evaluation of our.religious heritage, the idevelodaent 
of a religious philosophy of lite, and the conditioning of every- © 
day conduct by the experiences of religion have been too much 
to expect of the untrained persons who have made up the 
greater part of the teaching force of religious education. De- 
voted folk of every community have for many years given 
themselves to the task and deserve great credit for what they 
faith, she GLE RP ER and brotherly love. The world would 
be much poorer if it were not for their labors. 
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But in this twentieth century with its complex civilization, 
its searching scientific inquiries, its skeptical attitudes, and 
its undisciplined freedom, the task of the religious educator 
has immensely increased. Nothing less than the deepest in- 
vestigations and the best methods of instruction will make 
real the values of religion and bring them into the controls of 
modern life. Colleges, seminaries, and universities must aid 
research and experimentation; leaders must have both philo- 
sophical outlook and practical skill; wasteful competition 
must cease and denominations must co-operate to make clear 
the fundamentals of religion. Conditions are improving in 
many places and along many lines, but there are plenty of 
situations where the wheels still drag and the brakes are 
strongly set. 

The main handicap to progress, however, is the fact that 
the untrained body of teachers and leaders in the fields of 
religious education at home and in all parts of the world are 
and cannot help being unequal to the task before them. There 
has been a praiseworthy attempt to train leaders in the last 
few years; and the denominations have worked well through 
the International Council of Religious Education. But teach- 
er-training classes and institutes have only begun to have any 
real influence. It is difficult to train teachers and leaders in 
these brief periods of time, and sometimes what is learned has 
little transfer value to actual situations. While the training 
systems will improve something more is needed. The art of 
teaching and of leadership must be learned from supervised. 
practice. 

The public schools have found and proved the values of 
supervision and are steadily increasing the number of super- 
visors and improving the techniques used. A complete dis- 
cussion of the meaning of supervision as it may be applied in 
religious education will be given in the next chapter. In this 
opening chapter the purpose will be merely to suggest two or 
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three phases of the work that will show the relationship of 
supervision to the improvement of religious education. Mod- 
em supervision means that the best persons available are 
selected to bé Supervisors, or co- operators i in the processes of 
religious education, and these persons actually. share.in_ the 
responsibilities . “Ota determining - objectives,...planning.. pro- 
cedures, and carrying out a program to attain specific goals. 
Two people work on the problems that have been discouraging 
and impossible for one. They confer together on the best ways 
of achieving desired ends instead of merely following tradi- 
tional procedures. The less experienced one profits by the op- 
portunity to work things out with the more experienced. 
Where the supervisor is trained, and as he is, in some cases, a 
full-time paid member of the educational staff, the privileges 
of the untrained worker are greatly increased. Usually a com- 
petent supervisor works with two or three persons, dividing 
his time, and the limited time yet given to religious education, 
as seems needful. There may be one supervisor or a staff of 
supervisors; they may give part or full time; they may be 
specialists in one field or general workers; they may be pro- 
fessionally trained or skilful and experienced volunteer work- 
ers; they may be the principals of departments or special 
workers; they may be tactful and successful or disappoint- 
ments. Supervision is primarily a process rather than an addi-_ 
tion to the present organization in religious education. 

To see what is needed in the majority of situations one has 
only to visit any church school, or religious institution in one’s 
community. The difference between the small village situa- 
tion, a one-room mission church, a city settlement house for 
foreigners, and the best church of a university community is 
usually only one of degree. One may visit a church-school 
class where the equipment is meager or one may go where 
everything appears to be up-to-date and abundant and one 
will find about the same lack of objectives and worth-while 
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programs. Facts should be faced, for very large sums of money 
are being spent and a host of the finest persons in the world 
are devoting time and talents to do the work. There are, how- 
ever, only a few places where there is a right appreciation of 
the staggering difficulties in modern religious education and 
where there is a definite attempt to get specific results in per- 
sonality and social growth. Instead of blindly trusting in the 
Lord to supplement what is being done, there is need to dis- 
cover the God-laws of life and to make use of them. Progress 
may be slow but progress must be made or religion will lose its 
attractiveness and its power. There is no need of a pessimistic 
attitude or feeling of inevitability when one witnesses the 
multiplied shortcomings of religious education. Things can be 
changed and supervision offers one of the most fruitful ways of 
effecting that change. 


SOME CASE STUDIES 


The facts must be faced even when one is too familiar with 
them to enjoy the experience. They must be examined care- 
fully and the possibilities in supervision understood. Through- 
out this volume first-hand records of things as they are will 
be taken and supervision will be discussed in its most practical 
aspects. This book is not one of mere theory: it faces facts 
and shows what can be expected. The following are reduced 
verbatim reports of a few cases that might be duplicated al- 
most anywhere. They are not extreme cases and others like 
them will be found in later chapters as illustrations of other 
factors. These are intended to suggest the places where aid is 
imperative and where it is proposed to introduce supervisory 
measures. 

Case No. 1.—The first situation is in a settlement-house 
Sunday school. It is the place where the church of America is 
supposed to teach the foreigner and the children of the foreign- 
speaking people the meaning of her civilization, the character 
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of her ideals, and the values of her religion. The school is 
located in one of those sections of a great city where it is diff- 
cult to control conduct and develop the best kind of personali- 
ties. There is no place where the best workers and techniques 
are put to the test more than in such places. It is organized 
religion’s answer to the corruption and greed that is smother- 
ing souls in their struggle to realize their best possibilities. 


Conditions: Eighteen were present in the Junior department when 
the service began. A little later there were twenty-five. The su- 
perintendent of the school, a university woman, apologized for 
the state of the hymnals which were so worn and which had so 
many pages missing that it was impossible to choose a hymn 
that all could find in their books. In spite of the handicaps how- 
ever the leader was able to get fairly good participation and 
there was a real spirit of worship. 

Class visitation: After about twenty minutes in the worship service 
the pupils were dismissed to their classes. The observer went to 
visit a class of fourth- and fifth-grade boys who were meeting in 
the kitchen. The room was clean, arranged with chairs about a 
table; the boys had lesson booklets and Bibles, and there was a 
map of Palestine hung on the wall which was referred to fre- 
quently by the teacher. The lesson was ‘‘Giving Sight to a Man 
Born Blind,” one of the series “Hero Stories and Being Heroic” 
of the International Uniform Lessons. One of the boys took up 
the offering, the teacher marked the report, and the lesson began. 

T.—What shall we do first? Shall we ask God to bless us? 


Boy.—Yes. 

T.—We need help;, whose help? 
B.—God’s. 

T.—What book are we studying? 
B.—The Bible. 


T.—It is God’s book so we need his guidance in studying it. (The 
visitor was now asked to lead in prayer.) 
Our lesson is in the gospel of John. There are four gospels 
you know, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. (Teacher reads 
from John 9 and pauses on the verse “I am the light of the 
world.”’) Who is speaking? 
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B.—God. 

B.—Christ. 

T.—(Continues reading. The boys have Bibles but do not attempt to 
use them.) Here is the Mount of Olives (pointing to map) and 
Jerusalem. We had another lesson up here in Galilee and 
another on the other side of the Jordan. Now Jesus is in 
Jerusalem and at the Pool of Siloam. (Continues to read the 
story of the healing of the blind man.) Who followed Jesus 
around when he was doing these things? 

No response and the teacher answers, His friends, of course, but 
also some others who did not like him. Who are people who 
do not like you? 

B.—Enemies. 

T.—What are enemies? 

B.—People who hate you. 

T.—What are friends? 

B.—People who like you. 

T.—Who were these enemies of Jesus? 

B.—Pharisees. 

T.—What were the Pharisees? 

B.—Sort of tax collectors. 

T.—Were they not overreligious, trying to make a big show? 

Another boy enters and teacher greets him with Hello, bring your 
Bible? 

B.—No. 

T.—What? Forgot it again? You didn’t forget your head, did you? 
Forget to eat your breakfast this morning? - 

B.—Ha, ha! No. 

T.—What did Jesus do when these enemies bothered him? 

B.—He kept right on with his work. 

T.—What kind of men were the Pharisees? 

Same Boy.—They were selfish. 

T.—Last week we saw how our Lord entered the city as a king. 

S.B.—Nobody thought he was. 

T.—What are the Jews always looking for? 

S.B.—Money. 

T.—A king. We remember his sufferings and death, his crown of 
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thorns. ))5.': I am telling you this by way of introduction. 
We will get to the lesson in a minute. These people whom 
Jesus helped and we who accept him will see him some day, 
and we will crown him, won’t we? O boy! we will crown him 
king! Perhaps we will not put a golden crown on him..... 
Today our lesson is near the Mount of Olives. What happened 
there? 

S.B.—He took Peter and John and Matthew. They went to sleep 
and he asked them why they didn’t pray. They said, “‘We are 
very tired.” Jesus said, ‘“That doesn’t matter to me. You go 
on praying: .... 

T.—Good, but that was on another mountain. This is the Mount 
of Olives. It was from this mountain that Jesus ascended.... 
where? 

S.B.—To heaven. 

T.—Future history is connected with this mountain, can you tell 
me about that? 

No response. 

T.—The Lord Jesus Christ will descend upon that mountain. So 
you see this is not a small mountain in God’s plan, and not to 
be sneered at..... As Jesus passes by what does he see? A 
blind man. He told him to go and wash in the pool. We can- 
not see him this morning but we can by the eye of faith. 
The blind man went and what happened? 

S. B.—He went and came back and said he could see. 

T.—Yes he made him see, proving he was Almighty God. He 
went to the market place and there was what among the 
crowd? 

S. B.—Pharisees. 

T.—The Pharisees asked him how he could see now and he told 
them Jesus had healed him. The Pharisees said, ‘‘Well Jesus 
has nerve to come around here doing these things.’’ The 
blind man said, “Now see here, can any other man make a 
man born blind to see? He may look cuckoo to you but I 
was blind and now I see. He told the Pharisees to mind their 
own business.” The Pharisees said, ‘““You punk sort of a 
man we do not want such talk from you, and they threw 
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him out.”’ Jesus found him and said ‘‘Do you believe on the 
Son of God?” He said, ‘“Who is the Lord that I may believe?” 
Jesus said, “It is he to whom you are speaking this very 
minute” and he said, ‘‘Yea Lord I believe.”” You see he be- 
lieved on the Son of God. 
Now Joe do you believe the story of the blind man? Stand 
up and tell us the story in your own words. Jesus comes 
along and does what? 

J.—Makes clay and tells him to go to the pool and wash and he 
comes back seeing. 

T.—Do you believe that? I do. Did the people like what Jesus 
did? 


B.—No. 
T.—No. O boy, they didn’t like it! Now Frank you tell us some 
more. 


F.—He told them about Jesus. 

T.—Do we go about telling of Jesus? 

S.B.—They wanted to throw him over a cliff but Jesus didn’t let 
them kill him before his time. When they went to grab Jesus 
they found they were grabbing someone else. 

T.—Now boys take this story and think about it. Jesus does for 
you what you cannot do for yourself and he protects you all 
through life. He wants you to believe on him. Will you trust 
him. 

Boys together.—Yes. 

T.—Are you going to love him? 

B.— Yes. 

T.—(Prays.) .... Without thy blessing this lesson will be in vain. 
.... May our hearts re-echo with this message. .... Amen. 
We will give this book to Robert for being present and bring- 
ing his Bible every Sunday this month. I hope some more of 
you boys will win a book too. Now we are dismissed. 


Case No. 2.—The second illustration comes from a situa- 
tion that would seem to be much more promising, a well- 
established church with a large membership, and a minister 
who has an outstanding reputation as a preacher and com- 
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munity leader. The district is a good residential section of the 
city, the church is large and attractively built with a good 
parish house next door. The case is a common type and could 
be duplicated, in the main, in several other neighboring 
churches. The observer was a graduate student engaged as a 
part-time worker in the church. 


Conditions: A class of nine boys about twelve years of age, all well 
dressed, from the same type of homes, restless and energetic. 
They were in one corner of the big assembly room, with another 
class opposite and not far from them. There was no equipment 
other than the table and chairs but a box to hold their lesson 
materials. The teacher was a university student about twenty- 
five years of age, paid for teaching the group each Sunday. He 
had no special training and had no contacts with the class out- 
side the lesson hour. 

Lesson report: The lesson was “The Rich Young Ruler” from a 
series in the life of Christ. There were no Bibles and the boys 

‘did not even use their lesson manuals. The teacher had been 
having trouble with the class and had asked the supervisor to 
visit his class and advise him what to do. 

The method employed was question and answer. Reviewing the 
lesson of the previous Sunday on “talents” he asked a boy to 
name a talent. He replied that he had been away and didn’t 
know. Several at once asked him how much money he had put 
in his Mite Box (a special offering scheme the class had adopted 
a few weeks previous). Another boy came in late and was asked 
the same question. When he said he did not have one he was 
thrown one by the secretary. A boy leaned over and began to 
read from the teacher’s book but the teacher told him to listen 
so that he could write his answers in his notebook. 

Stating that the young ruler did not want to follow Jesus because 
he was rich but that he was worrying over Eternal Life, the 
teacher asked the group: What is eternal life? Two boys replied: 
a good life, and a life that is lived forever. Without further com- 
ment he asked: Can you expect a man to leave all and follow 
Jesus unless he has a real purpose in mind? There was no at- 
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tempt to reply and the teacher went on suggesting that there 
were a lot of ‘‘Do-nots” brought out by the lesson, such as: do 
not have money, do not pile up money. They paid no attention 
and he told them to take their notebooks and write the answers 
from the things he had told them. There were four minutes to 
answer the questions in the manual: (1) Write the story. (2) 
What is eternal life? (3) Who came to Jesus? (4) What did the 
young man do? The boys played around with their pencils and 
books until the bell rang, then dropped them and bolted for the 
door. The teacher picked up the things, put them in the lesson 
box, and followed the boys, after arranging with the supervisor 
for a conference the next evening. 

Conference notes: The supervisor gave the teacher a copy of the 
notes he had made in class, with a number of comments. The 
conference dealt with such facts as the lack of definite aim, ab- 
sence of illustrative materials, lack of interest in the boys, and 
failure of teacher to exercise any control. No personal problems 
were considered and God was not mentioned once. The super- 
visor told the teacher that he did not see why the boys came 
and asked the teacher why he was not able to make things more 
interesting. 

The teacher said he liked the boys and was ashamed that he had 
not been able to make the lesson worth while. He said he had 
spent thirty minutes in preparation of the lesson but acknowl- 
edged that he did not know how to go about planning a lesson 
and did not have any reference materials. 

The supervisor helped him to plan out a lesson for the following 
Sunday, promised to coach him for a while, to visit the class 
regularly until he could handle it alone to satisfaction. The 
teacher showed distinct appreciation for the help, did not resent 
in any way the criticisms, and set himself to make good. 


Poor teachers are apt to be found anywhere and good 
teachers may be found in the most unlikely places. The physi- 
cal and social surroundings do not determine the quality of 
leadership, and there can be no generalization on the kind of 
church that is likely to have poor or good teaching. Many 
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of the worst teachers might become satisfactory teachers, and 
most of the average type could be much improved if they 
could be visited and helped with immediate problems, Super- 
vision aims to improve the teaching situation by giving guid- 
ance to workers as they face specific tasks and problems. But 
it may be asked what can be hoped for when the majority of 
church schools have an enrolment of less than 150 and it is 
difficult to get any kind of teaching staff. The answer is an- 
other question: What would be the condition in our public 
schools if there were as many public schools under as many 
systems of administration as there are churches in each com- 
munity? If their units were classes of six or seven and their 
teachers had no better qualifications than good intentions, 
what would we have a right to expect from them?. The com- 
munity has better sense than to try to run its schools in any 
such way and it ought to have sense in regard to its schools of 
religious education. The tide has turned but changes are slow. 
Other needs will be revealed in the three following illustra- 
tions. | 
Case. NV 0.13.5 
This comes from a community church with a large staff of work- 
ers, a fine building and equipment, a well-trained, energetic pastor, 
‘and a capable director of religious education. Some fine work is 
being done in this place but the problems are not all solved. Many 
seem to feel that they can leave kindergarten and primary children 
to any motherly person who can keep them interested. But the 
primary department is one of the critical places in the church for 
forming ideals, attitudes, habits, and associations that will be the 
foundation of religious living in later years. If wrong ideas and 
attitudes are set it may be extremely difficult to change them later. 
The situation: This group of about fifty children met in a most at- 
tractive room. There were flowers, pictures, books, blackboard, 
and other equipment for handwork and play. There were not. 
separate classrooms for each group but screens were used and 
there was no overcrowding. There were eight teachers (one of 
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whom was a man), a superintendent and assistant, a secretary 
and pianist. 

Assembly period: This service took forty minutes and there was a 
closing time of five minutes. Between the two, the teachers had 
fifteen minutes with their classes. The program of the opening 
service consisted of the following: 


Ritual— 
Unison statement, ‘“This is God’s house... . . eK 
Song Response, “Father we thank thee for the night... .. is 
Unison, “This is the day the Lord hath made..... "% 
Response song, ‘O Lord of heaven and earth and sea..... Oj 
Unison, “I was glad when they said..... if 
Response song, “Holy is the Lord..... sf 


Prayer by leader. 
Lord’s Prayer by all. 

Fellowship—The general superintendent came in, made a few 
friendly remarks, and noting there were more boys than girls 
present urged the girls to try to beat the boys? The children 
chose a song, “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,”’ which they sang in 
a happy way. The leader introduced them to a new song, ‘‘Sleep 
Little Seed,’”’ and showed them a picture of a beautiful garden 
of flowers. After this song, marking of record books, and some 
announcements, several new pictures that had been given to 
the department were displayed and explained. New scholars 
were called to the front, welcomed, and the children sang “‘We 
Welcome You.” Birthdays were recognized, Bibles were count- 
ed and a banner given to the class with the most Bibles in hand, 
a Bible song was sung, and the offering was presented. 

Lesson story—An elderly lady who had worked in the department 
for years told the story of Jesus healing the withered hand. She 
said that Jesus asked the man to raise his withered hand and he 
found he had power to do the impossible. She said “God always 
gives us power to do whatever he asks.” To illustrate what she 
meant, she held up a purse promising to give it to any person 
who was ready to do whatever she asked. Several clamored for 
the opportunity; one little girl was chosen and came to the front. 
She was given the purse and told to go and jump out of the 
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window. When she hesitated and the group laughed the old lady 
said “I fear you have made a rash promise. Well God wouldn’t 
ask you to do such a thing. Now I want you to put a dollar in 
this bank for the building fund.”’ The girl said she did not have 
a dollar but the lady said ‘“‘Open the purse and see what you 
find.” The child found a silver dollar, put it in the bank, and 
was permitted to keep the purse. The story was concluded by 
the remark that we all have duties to perform that we think we 
cannot do but we should try and God will help us. 

Class session: On dismissal, the observer followed a group of ten 
third-grade boys, and by pre-arrangement with the teacher 
listened to the lesson. The observer was told that the purpose of 
this period was the memorization of the Easter lesson required 
for promotion. The story had been condensed and was type- 
written on sheets for each one of the class. They read the verses 
one at a time and tried to repeat them together, but no one was 
interested and the teacher had a hard time to make any progress. 

The superintendent came in, interrupting the memory work with- 
out apology. The boys were told to fold up their papers and put 
them into their notebooks, which they did with much scuffling 
and noise while the teacher and superintendent talked. 

T.—Boys, stop the noise. We are going to read a story (Reads a 

story of the widow’s two mites but only one or two show any 


interest.) 

Superiniendent came in again with new leaflets which were distributed 
at once. 

T.—Now boys we will start all over again. Charles you begin to 
read. 


Charles.—I don’t want to for I read too slowly. 
T.—Come on and I'll help you.( She helps him to read a few words, 
then goes on herself asking for key words.) Finally she says, The 


widow gave all she had..... God will give us power to do 
what we should..... Do we give an we payee Kae boys agree 
that they don’t.)) 2... Ap 0 yb 


Very well. Now let us read the membry verses one at a time. 
(Each stood up and repeated a verse, and while one was standing 
another boy pulled his seat away creating some confusion.) 
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Now we will have some Bible drill and then read the second 
story in the leaflet. (Boys were restless and talkative. Superin- 
tendent came in again before they had hardly started, to announce 
a teacher’s meeting. The bell rang and the boys hurried out to the 
assembly room.) 
Closing assembly: Each grade repeated the memory verses for the 
day in unison. The song “Jesus Savior Give Thy Blessing” was 
sung and the group dismissed. 


Perhaps no comment is necessary. But where is a super- 
visor to start to change things? Analysis of like situations will 
be made in a later chapter and ways will be suggested for a 
supervisor and leader to sit down together and consider the 
values of such a session and to plan together for improvement. 
Perhaps a reader will compare the object lesson of the elderly 
lady with a children’s sermon that he has recently heard. 
Plenty of preachers would be benefited if they would submit 
their children’s sermons toa supervisor’s analysis. The need 
of supervision is not confined to the processes of the church 
school. Everything in the church program ought to be regard- 
ed from the standpoint of religious education and every leader 
could profit by co-operative supervision. 

The next two cases are taken from reports of club activities. 
These organizations of boys and girls in our churches are sel- 
dom related to the other parts of the program. They are often 
parts of a national organization and rather divorced from the 
church in aims and loyalties. Yet if they are included in the 
activities of the church they need supervision and can be 
justified only in so far as they contribute to the religious ex- 
periences of the group. The first case is of an informal club 
and the second of a regularly organized Boy Scout troop. 

Case No: a 

This was a group of eighth-grade girls who hurried from school 
to meet with their Sunday school leader for games and a social 
time. The leader was a young woman with college and seminary 
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training, of pleasing personality, and well liked by the girls. The 
games were varied and enthusiastically participated in and for an 
hour and a half once a week they had a lot of good wholesome fun. 
The observer asked the leader as to her objectives and she replied 
“To help build Christian character in these girls,”’ but was unable 
to explain at all how she expected it to be accomplished. There were 
friendly relations between the leader and girls but the observer 
sought to find how this situation could be improved, definite reli- 
gious values achieved, and just as much fun realized. 


Case No. 5.-— 


Ten Boy Scouts met in the church basement once a week to fol- 
low the regular Scout program. There were three leaders, the Scout- 
master and two assistants. In the meeting observed the leaders 
took ten minutes to plan the meeting while the boys played around. 
Then they were lined up, the Scout pledge was repeated, and the 
salute to the American flag; lines were inspected and the ratings of 
the boys recorded; dues were collected and the boys were asked 
what they wanted to do. After some discussion they divided into 
two groups, one to study signaling and the other flag requirements. 
Interest seemed to center in meeting test conditions and when later 
games were proposed most kept on with their study to “get off” 
their tests. The group was dismissed with a repetition of the Scout 
law. 


In both cases there were undoubtedly real values, but the 
question for the religious educator is: Are they an important 
part of a program of religious education and is the church 
responsible for organizing and maintaining such activities; or 
if nothing more is done than these two records suggest should 
such play be left to other organizations?. It may be difficult to 
raise recreational activities to a conscious religious level, but 
the church should not be content to leave these vital charac- 
ter-making experiences on a lower level than one in which 
religious values are attractively presented. The fundamental 
qualities of religious experiences need to be analyzed and 
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plenty of illustrations of how activities of all kinds can be 
raised to a religious level should be sought by a supervisor. 
Later chapters will show how this can be done if time and 
thought is given to research of this kind, but a body of materi- 
als must be slowly gathered that will be accessible to workers 
in this field. 

It will be apparent by this time that persons are needed 
who have trained minds, broad experience, sympathetic 
hearts, strong religious passion, and a capacity to work pa- 
tiently with leaders and pupils. No cold scientific analyst nor 
mere formal administrator is sufficient, for the supervisor 
must bring faith, high purposes, and self-sacrificing zeal into 
the work and inspire the same in his co-workers. In a friendly 
way, realizing the importance of the task, not trying to hurry 
the process too much, two people will undertake what one 
would hesitate to attempt, and will proceed from facts to 
plans, from plans to personal adjustments, from personal ad- 
justments to group changes, and from immediate to flying 
goals. 


PROGRESS MUST BE SLOW 


In outlining the needs and plans for supervision it is frankly 
acknowledged that progress will be slow. In fact, there is 
nothing that should be more emphasized wherever supervision 
is being introduced than the necessity of going slowly. The 
church-school situation is not the public-school situation, 
with a trained staff and a certain expectancy of administra- 
tive control and continual spurring. Even in the public schools 
supervisory progress is not as fast as it ought to be. There are 
many handicaps to be met and overcome. Supervisors have 
to be discovered, given a vision of the task and opportunity, 
and given at least a certain amount of training in analyzing 
objectives, transforming situations, and testing out their 
theories. So many administrators, officers, and teachers in the 
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various phases of religious education have never clearly under- 
stood the meaning of the process in which they are engaged. 
Much of the literature in the field is not only of little help but 
is misleading, directing attention to content material rather 
than to religious experiences as the goals of religious educa- 
tion. More specific statements of objectives on all age levels 
are needed, better ways of testing outcomes must be de- 
veloped, and experiments with different methods and curricu- 
lar materials must be conducted with different types of per- 
sons. 

The average teacher in the church schools is either a volun- 
teer or a conscript and few are given any remuneration. They 
serve because of a love for others and because of a passion for 
religion, or from a compelling sense of duty. Yet the time, 
talents, and consecrated lives that are put into religious educa- 
tion are a tremendous asset that deserves wise development. 
Satisfaction with the results of the self-imposed task is often 
so doubtful that it is difficult to have faith to keep at it. 
The possibility of assistance from others who are prepared to 
enter sympathetically and patiently into the work with them 
appeals to teachers and other leaders. But the supervisor who 
would work with these untrained persons must not be too 
technical nor too anxious for fine details. He must be content 
to talk in terms of concrete situations and to apply principles | 
without worrying the teacher too much about psychology or | 
pedagogy. Gradually a teacher will come to use more general 
principles and to recognize the significance of techniques, if 
the supervisor knows how to move slowly but steadily into 
the heart of the teaching problem. There is a great deal more 
satisfaction in dealing with underlying factors and mastering 
the controls of human living than in straining to keep atten- 
tion 6n uninteresting materials. The effect upon the morale of 
the whole staff ought to be felt as soon as this co-operative 
method of working comes to grips with fundamentals. Super- 
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vision ought to add more religion and more education to the 
processes of religious education. At present the turnover of 
volunteer workers is so great that it is almost impossible to 
have any continuity or sequential values in the work. The 
new method adds a needed emphasis upon training, long-time 
programs, follow-up procedures, and tangible personality 
changes. It assumes more interest, more persistence in pur- 
poses, less apology for unsatisfactory work, and an intelligent 
pursuit of specific objectives. It may be difficult to get good 
teachers who will give time and energy to do the things that 
are needed; but perhaps there needs to be less contentment in 
accepting or conscripting unwilling and unprepared individu- 
als than seems to be shown now. It would be far better to 
have a few good teachers with larger classes where a worth- 
while program of work could be planned and carried through 
than a lot of little putterings on superficial things. There are 
places where any change will be hard to make, but illustra- 
tions of efficient methods and definite results will tempt some 
to try a better way. There are latent forces in every com- 
munity that ought to be organized and that would be ready 
to co-operate if they could be convinced that something sig- 
nificant could be accomplished. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING DIFFICULT 


The officers of the church school also serve without financial 
recompense but are eager to make a contribution that will 
count. Many of them are professional men and women, busi- 
ness men and women, college graduates, of varied experiences 
and responsibilities. Most have only a casual understanding 
of religion, and no comprehension of the finer techniques of 
psychology or pedagogy, but they are ready to learn-and are 
asking for guidance. Supervisors are needed to counsel with; 
administrators and other members of the staff that they may’ 
stand intelligently behind the teaching force. Each part of 
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- the work should be analyzed and evaluated and existing meth- 
ods modified according to discovered needs. Sometimes Sun- 
day school officers act as if they had only to run a machine and 
keep pressure on workers to get things done, but the work of 
religious education is too involved a human undertaking to 
get results in any such mechanical fashion. The supervisory 
system keeps attention on the human and divine qualities of 
the process and on the end-points of transformed life. 
Religious exercises may be carried on, courses offered, ac- 
tivities multiplied, time and money spent without reserve, and 
yet little attempt made to integrate the whole. Persons are 
needed whose duty it is to help each worker evaluate his piece 
of work in the light of the total enterprise, to prevent ‘tinneces- 
sary duplication, to encourage collaboration wherever possi- 
ble, to graphically present to all, from time totime, pictures 
of the general achievements, and to show the telation of re- 
ligion to world progress. Interesting projects may be intro- 
duced by any class or organization within the church but they 
should not be permitted to become ends in themselves but 
. should be developed as means" to a greater | end. Handwork, 
dramatization, social and athletic programs may be raised to 
a religious le level and be a vital part of the program of religious 
education but usually they need persons to assist in the direc- 
tion of these projects who have some skill in introducing the 
finer elements and spiritual points of view. Drama and pag- 
eantry may be permitted to evaporate into mere spectacles or 
they may afford opportunity to take the rdles of significant 
historical and religious characters in critical situations of per- 
ennial interest. Athletics may become contests where the main 
end is to win games and prizes or they may be occasions for 
developing self-control, ideals of good sportsmanship that ap- 
ply in any phase of life, and thoughtful consideration for 
others. Tactful co-operative supervision may train leaders to 
transform activities into attractive religious experiences where 
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none of the inherent values of the activities are lost. This does 
not mean, of course, that little sermons can be tacked on to 
basketball games, or morals put on the walls of a church 
party, but that religious values shall be revealed as attractive 
in themselves and a natural part of full living. 

There has been a common feeling that Christian work must 
be done by faith and not by sight. This is true to a consider- 
able extent, for one cannot be pulling up seeds continually to 
see if they are growing, yet there are ways of getting some in- 
dication of whether or not methods are successful; and re- 
ligious educators have a right to want to know what methods 
are best. Psychology and general education have given us 
some tools and techniques for testing knowledge, attitudes, 
and conduct, and religious education is adapting these and 
creating others. Supervision will use some of these instru- 
ments and, where there are well-trained supervisors, research 
studies may be pushed as far as time and money will permit. 
There is no desire merely to standardize processes or out- 
comes. Religious education puts a premium on individuality, 
creative expression, critical social adjustments, and well- 
balanced personality development. There are always teach- 
ers and workers eager to follow a pattern, and patterns must 
be furnished; but supervision aims at the capitalization of 
differences rather than conformity to approved beliefs, cus- 
toms, or manners of life. 

The particular need of any situation will be the chief de- 
terminant of what a supervisor will do. The situations of a 
school of one hundred will be quite different to those of a 
school of one thousand. In the larger schools a staff of super- 
visors will need to be trained and directed, for the supervisor 
will find it better to concentrate on a limited field rather than 
to try to improve too wide an area by casual suggestions. 
Much pioneer work needs to be done for which thorough 
study and patient experimentation is needed. The supervisor 
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must ed widely, think with others, and stimulate the largest 
capacities of his co- -workers. 

One of the first steps in supervision should be the quicken- 
ing of an irresistible desire to improve the quality of religious 
education. Pastors are the key men in this effort, but parents 
should appreciate the possibilities of a modern revision of the 
church’s program. Teachers and leaders must then be helped 
to understand what is involved in co-operative supervision 
and be freed from fears and prejudices against any traditional 
ideas of undesirable forms of supervision. Pastors, directors, 
administrators, denominational secretaries, field workers, and 
all leaders in the different related organizations of the church 
must see the possibilities of strengthening their work by super- 
visory methods. Seminaries and other training institutions 
must discover persons capable of promoting the more funda- 
mental values and stimulate in them a desire to master the 
supervisory techniques. Democratic supervision prevents au- 
tocratic leadership and advances the kingdom of co-operative 
fellowship. 


THE WIDER FIELDS FOR SUPERVISION 


So far we have given more attention to the work of su- 
pervision in the church and especially the church school than 
to its possibilities in other agencies. This will be the case 
throughout this book; but suggestion will be made from time 
to time as to the places where supervisory practices in other 
religious agencies may be followed to advantage. Discussion 
will be given to the special responsibilities of the field workers 
of the denominations and of interdenominational organiza- 
tions; to the tasks of directing the training of students in our 
colleges and seminaries; to the needs of secretaries in the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations. 

The field of the Associations lends itself to supervision 
better than almost any of the religious institutions. Some be- 
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ginnings have been made along the same lines as are advocat- 
ed in this treatise on church-school supervision but much re- 
mains to be done.? The work of the Associations is being defi- 
nitely thought of as religious education by many of its leaders, 
and the general aims of developing personality and condition- 
ing it by religious faith and ideals are being clarified. Instead 
of a few religious meetings and Bible classes with a special 
secretary to keep the institution religious, progressive associa- 
tions are striving to make the whole program and all the ex- 
periences developed in the institutions religious. The feeling 
is growing that every member of a Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. 
ought to find the gripping, transforming force of vital religion 
in his contacts in the association, and that unless this is ac- 
complished the association fails in its primary purpose. 

In the Associations, the work of supervision includes the 
relationships of the general secretary to his fellow secretaries, 
and of each secretary to the volunteer workers in his depart- 
ment. Democratic supervision with co-operative planning, ex- 
ecuting, evaluating, and developing more and more meaning- 
ful programs must take the place of imposed programs and 
_ standard achievements. The techniques of supervision include 
retreats of leaders for inspiration, clarification of objectives, 
- and long-time planning; regular staff conferences; visitations 
of secretaries to volunteer groups with conferences on definite 
phases of the work; co-operation among branches in particular 
problems; and various other means for bringing the total proc- 
ess up to its highest level. The balance of the program, the 
spirit of the Association, and the effect upon the members are 
tested in every activity. But the techniques of supervision 


t Paul Super, Training a Staff (New York: Association Press, 1920); 
A. J. Gregg, Supervision of Group Work (New York: Association Press, 
_ 1927); Leadership Training Commission of the Northwest Assembly for 
Work with Young Men and Boys, The Supervisor's Work Book, and The 
Leader’s Work Book (Portland, Oregon, 304 Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 1930). 
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for the Association will be left to those more vitally related to 
that work to develop. Only one phase, the work of the student 
secretary visiting among the colleges, will be dealt with in this 
book. Most of the schedules and methods, however, are 
adaptable, and the attempt to analyze the main factors in 
religious education apply to the process wherever it operates. 

Training of leaders in the methods and techniques of co- 
operative supervision should be given in seminaries and 
schools of religion, in institutes and assemblies, in small 
groups in individual churches, and in personal coaching of 
selected men and women. Discussion of the meaning and ways 
of supervision will have to be taken up by the journals of 
religion and religious education. The list of training courses 
of the International Council of Religious Education has in- 
cluded supervision, but few have been ready to teach the 
courses and few have desired to have them. A change is com- 
ing, but there should not be too much pressure to speed things 
up until foundations are ready for a heavier superstructure. 
The business and industrial world seeks and finds executives 
who manage complex undertakings and who train others to 
work with them. Religious institutions must find equal talent 
for their enterprises. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MEANING OF SUPERVISION 


Supervision means a new day in religious education. The 
old system is impossible, for a group of untrained teachers 
and leaders with only an hour or perhaps two a week cannot 
be expected to do what is needed. Supervision offers a way in 
which conditions can be changed and is a practical solution of 
a real problem. It is no easy solution, however, and will take 
time, money, patience, and consecrated lives to make it effec- 
tive. But the need for religion as a conditioning influence on 
growing persons is so great that nothing less can be considered. 

It means a transformation of limitations, a way of changing 
the status quo and realizing from latent resources a much 
more satisfactory condition of affairs. There is no situation in 
which improvement cannot be gained by means of super- 
vision; for reduced to its simplest form supervision means that 
two people grapple with problems that hitherto have been left 
to one. A person is introduced into every part of the process 
to study, analyze, consider, and compare the existing situa- 
tion with other ways of handling it, and to confer regularly 
with the one in charge. He becomes a member of the staff 
whose duty it is to co-operate at every point with those with 
whom he works, to accept responsibility for the success of the 
undertaking, and as a team-worker to take his share of the 
load. He is no “super,’”’ but a recognized co-worker, appointed 
because of a felt need and a desired outcome. 

Even where there are no persons available who are trained 
in the principles and methods of modern religious education 
there are usually some persons who are educated, progressive 
in their religious attitudes, and willing to learn. They may be 
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developed by reading, practice, observation of others, and 
critical help, if they have a capacity to work with other people. 
The fundamental need is not to take over a task from some | 
one else but to help another, to inspire and direct him to | 
greater accomplishments, and to participate in the work on a / 
thoroughly understood co-operative basis. | 

At the time of writing, only two books have appeared that 
have dealt with supervision in religious education, and these 
in a very limited fashion. One by Miss Klyver is a brief sur- 
vey of the practice of supervision of student-teachers in reli- 
gious education among colleges and seminaries. Her illustra- 
tions taken chiefly from her own work at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, are suggestive of the wide variety of 
problems that a supervisor must be prepared to meet in his 
work with students, but the other fields of supervision are not 
touched. The other book by Sister Mary Salome is an attempt 
to apply the principles of supervision to the system of the 
Catholic parish school. As pioneer works, both of these de- 
serve attention, but for techniques one must turn to other 
sources. A few writers in books and magazines have given 
some consideration to the matter of supervision but no ade- 
quate treatment of the problems or methods involved has been 
published. 

The present book rises out of practical experience and a 
number of years of experimenting in the field. Ideal condi- 
tions are not assumed, but a definite attempt is made to keep 
close to conditions as they are. If one could assume a body of 
well-trained teachers, a scientifically prepared series of curric- 


tF. H. Klyver, The Supervision of Student Teachers in Religious Educa- 
tion (New York: Teachers College, 1925), Sister Mary Salome, The School 
Visitor (Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1928). 

Note.—Another book has appeared while this book is in process of 
printing. F. M. McKibben, Improving Religious Education through Super- 
vision (New York: The Methodist Book Concern, 1931). 
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ular materials, a well-equipped building in every situation, 
and a much longer time in which to do the work of religious 
education it would be much easier to project a supervisory 
program. 


CONTRAST TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Although much must be borrowed from the experience of 
supervision in the field of general education, the difference 
between the situations must be kept constantly in-mind. In 
the public schools we have a body of professionally trained 
workers, most of whom regard their vocation as a life work 
and have every incentive to improve their skills. Even those 
who are using teaching as a stepping-stone to other occupa- 
tions have to measure up to professional standards or they 
cannot secure positions. In religious education the workers 
are nearly all volunteers, untrained or very superficially pre- 
pared. They do not usually expect to teach for any length of 
time and are often very sensitive to criticism and ready to 
quit at the least discouragement. Those who teach longest 
and have a devotion for the work are sometimes least able to 
profit by training because of lack of background, and because 
their religious outlook is overloaded with traditional senti- 
ments or prejudices. In the public school, after the period of 
professional training the teacher finds himself stimulated to 
keep up to date by attendance at conferences and institutes, 
by reading educational literature, and by extension courses. 
He usually has opportunity for continual counsel with other 
teachers, supervisors, principals, or other specialists. In the 
church schools few teachers and leaders have time even if they 
» have the desire to keep informed concerning the trends in 

religious education. In the public schools, pupils are expected 
to attend, parents are compelled to lend their support, and 
» the_system gives the teacher authority and strict control. 
‘Children are not received by the public school until they have 
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mastered the fundamentals of language and are fairly well 
socialized. Vocational interests and social advantages act as 
stimuli and the child is continually being reminded of the ex- 
pectations of society. In the church schools, teachers are not 
supposed to exercise any strict measures of discipline, children 
come at the convenience of parents or by their own changing 
desires, and there is very little social pressure to keep them 
regular in attendance or to expect definite results. All kinds 
of schemes are used to get children to Sunday schools and to 
keep attention and order. One genial old gentleman supple- 
ments his Bible story with a box of chocolates each Sunday 
and manages to hold a group of eighth-grade girls. A good 
many schools give pins or other marks of recognition for at- 
-tendance and work done, and others use various competitive 
techniques. Only a few seem to rely upon the inherent value 
of the experiences that the child receives or upon desires that 
have been wisely developed. While the public school has five 
days a week and five or six hours a day the church school has 
seldom more than one hour a week of sequential work and 
that under conditions less favorable and with less satisfactory 
lesson materials. The ends of religious education are generally 
supposed to be less tangible than in general education but this 
idea is changing. In the public schools the mastery of certain 
content material and the development of certain skills used 
to be considered rather definite objectives and character 
change was incidental. Today, character and personality de- 
velopment are coming to be regarded as the main ends of 
public education and the boundary line between the goals of 
public and religious education is disappearing. A good 
many still hold to the value of biblical study as the main goal 
of religious education, but modern religious education thinks 
in terms of developing religious personalities with social 
ideals, aesthetic and spiritual appreciations, and other qualify- 
ing conduct virtues. 
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In general education supervision has tended to concern it- 
self with improvement of pedagogical processes, but the aims 
are widening and taking in more human factors. A leading 
work in supervision states the chief purpose of supervision to 
be ‘‘to further the pupils’ learning and growth” and ‘“‘to make 
it coextensive with the range of things physical and spiritual.” 
It summarizes the aims of supervision thus: (1) the direct 
improvement of classroom teaching; (2) the general improve- 
ment of teachers in service; (3) the selection and organization 
of the materials of instruction; (4) research and experimental 
study of the problems of teaching; (5) evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of teaching; (6) development and maintenance of 
morale or esprit de corps; (7) performance of professional and 
semi-administrative duties. 

After analyzing each of these divisions of the work it states 
that “education is far too intricate and complex a human 
undertaking to be allowed to proceed without a unifying and 
co-ordinating force of some kind.’’ Another writer says the 
function of the supervisor is to further the continuous growth 
of teachers and pupils, giving five criteria by which such 
_ growth can be measured: (1) purposeful activity, (2) definite 
goals, (3) inner drive, (4) successful achievement, (5) leading- 
on interests and activities. His measuring devices aim at the 
motives and drives, the fundamental forces making or marring 
personality.? A third writer says in his closing chapter: 


Eleven chapters have been devoted to the supervision of instruc- 
tion by subjects. Subjects are, of course, means rather than ends. 
Throughout these eleven chapters the educational objectives and 
the instructional standards set up have emphasized the importance 
of high motives, worthy interests, correct attitudes, high ideals, 


« Barr and Burton, The Supervision of Instruction (New York: Apple- 
ton & Co., 1926), pp. 17 ff. 

2E. Collings, School Supervision in Theory and Practice (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell, 1927), chap. x. 
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and moral habits. The acquiring of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of skills, although important, should be regarded as means to 
higher ultimate ends. 


INSPECTIONAL VERSUS CO-OPERATIVE SUPERVISION 


Supervision began by being largely inspectional in charac- 
ter and in the minds of many it still maintains that quality as 
its chief characteristic. Inspectors were anticipated by teach- 
ers either as agreeable visitors who never made any sug- 
gestions, or as harsh critics who could offer far more criticisms 
than helpful comments. Any autocratic, inspectional type of 
supervision is harmful, subjective in its appraisal, negative in 
its criticism, or superficial in its praise, and liable to prejudice 
and injustice. It has a wrong psychological approach, inviting 
antipathy and resentment, or long suffering tolerance. Many 
superintendents and directors in religious education feel help- 
less to do anything worth while and are content to keep their 
staffs intact and good natured. 

The newer type of supervision is co-operative and scientific 
in character and seeks to be absolutely fair in all its judg- 
ments. It does not seek conformity to any preconceived ideas 
nor does it impose the will of one person upon another. It 
provides for shared evaluations; for mutual consideration of 
ideas, purposes, plans, and outcomes; for adjustments con- 
tinually made as joint thinking shows the way. Freedom and 
initiative are stimulated, self-respect and self-confidence are 
built up. The supervisor is not a superior officer but a special- 
ized worker. 


DEFINITIONS OF RELIGION 


Before proceeding to define the meaning of supervision 
in any more specific terms it may be well to get some work- 
ing concept of the terms religion and religious education. 


*C. R. Stone, Supervision of the Elementary School (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1929). 
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Throughout the book the reader will find the religious factors 
given special emphasis. If he is not interested in this emphasis 
he should turn his attention to studies in public education. 
If supervision in religious education is to mean anything dif- 
ferent it ought to be stated in such a way as to be a guide for 
those responsible for the development of religious habits, at- 
titudes, values, purposes, and controls. 

Every supervisor in religious education ought to have a 
working philosophy of religion and be able to articulate in 
plain enough language to make his criticisms or suggestions 
intelligible to his co-workers. Religion may be looked at from 
elther the racial or individual point of view, but both are 
needed for a satisfactory understanding of the phenomena in- 
cluded under the term religious. Religion is not the peculiar 
possession of any individual or group but occurs in varied 
forms and expressions and has a different color with each 
emotional and intellectual response. Its different manifesta- 
tions and the endless attempts of theologians to put its es- 
sentials into organized form confuse the ordinary person who 
simply wants a good working concept for everyday living. 
While philosophers and theologians may go on debating de- 
tails and theoretical considerations the religious educator 
must get and use a concept that has a real meaning and value. 
Without arguing absolutes or finalities, he must have a work- 
ing hypothesis that is based upon real experience. For him 
religious values are expected to motivate and condition char- 
acter, to give it drive and direction. 

A few quotations from recent writings will indicate the 
trends of modern religious thinking as they relate to the cen- 
tral problems of religious education. Professor Ames says that 
religion is ‘“‘a quest for the largest and fullest satisfaction of 
felt needs,” ‘‘a way of meeting and entering into all the basic 
relations of common life.’”? One of his statements about God 
defines him as “‘the soul of social values, the embodiment of 
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ideals, the reality of the good and beautiful, the meaning of 
the worlds. 4)’. His reality is as demonstrable as the world 
itself, indeed it is given in the living experience of all socially 
minded people.’ Professor Wieman has described religion as 
“man’s endeavor to find that adjustment to God which will 
yield most abundant life.’’ Looked at historically he says, 
“God is a term used to designate that something upon which 
human life is most dependent for its security, welfare, and in- 
creasing abundance.” In another place he says “‘Without the 
experience of God we have no religion at all,” and again he 
describes God as “‘the value making process in the universe 
.... the constitutional tendency of the universe toward in- 
creasing value .... but God is not identical with the uni- 
verse.”? In the Introduction to his book Religious Education 
Professor Soares says “‘Religion, as known to most of us who 
are interested in this discussion, is sharing with some worship- 
ping group the experiences of that divine purpose of righteous- 
ness and love which gives meaning to life viewed as a whole 
and a consequent experience of growing competence to meet 
life as a total situation.”” He would include in the aims of re- 
ligious education (1) fellowship in the life of the religious 
group, (2) purpose and ability to criticize the socializing quali- 
ty of the life of the religious group and of himself, (3) skill in 
the deliberative determination of conduct with social purpose 
and religious motive, (4) personal experience of rapport with 
the Eternal.s Professor Bower has defined it in these words: , 
“religion is a quality of all experience. It is not a unique ex- 
perience in that it is set off from the remainder of experience 
with its own specialized set of values. It is a quality that at- 
taches, when it is present at all, to every aspect and area of 


™E.S. Ames, Religion (New York: H. Holt & Co., 1929). 


2H. N. Wieman. See various writings for many like statements. 


3 T. G. Soares, Religious Education (University of Chicago Press, 1928), 
Introduction, 
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experience. It is the integrating, comprehending aspect of ex- 
perience in terms of its relation to the ultimate reality and 
worth of life.’’! 

There is no uniformity of expression, and each person work- 
ing in religious education should make himself familiar with 
the point of view and the manner of expression of different 
thinkers and, with these in mind, formulate his own working 
statement. That which he puts into his own statement will 
mean more to him than the second-hand acceptance of others. 
Each supervisor should encourage his co-workers to work out 
their own statements in the light of the most meaningful de- 
scriptions of others. The following is a statement worked out 
by a group of workers in a local church? 


Religion is a quest for the supreme good and dependence upon a 
power greater than ourselves for its realization. It usually becomes 
a conviction that supreme good is attainable, desirable, and the 
way life ought to be lived. It involves the whole personality and is 
a way of thinking, feeling, and acting. It finds expression in a 
changing body of customs, attitudes, and beliefs that grow out of 
the deepest human needs and are influenced by racial experiences 
and changing environments. 

The center of religion is usually faith in God, the upholder of 
personal values and ideals, the one who integrates all, the power 
greater than ourselves upon whom we depend for completeness of 
life. 

The characteristics of a religious person are usually considered 
to be such as these: unselfish love for others, respect for personality 
in all, sensitivity to that which is right and desirable for the com- 
mon good, buoyancy and reserve because of convictions and faith 
in man and God. 

The Christian religion centers its faith and standards in the life 
and teachings of Jesus Christ. He is the symbol of the best way of 
life, the God-way for man. The Christian customs, attitudes, and 


1'W. C. Bower, Character through Creative Experience (University of 
Chicago Press, 1930), p. 248. 


2 Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Commission of Twelve, 1931. 
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beliefs are rooted in the racial experiences of religion, influenced 
deeply by the life and teachings of Jesus, but continually being 
revised in the light of a growing spirit of human brotherhood, su- 
preme regard for personality, and a sense of capacity to work with 
God for realization of ever enlarging ideals. 


The writer believes that it is inevitable that the basic in- 
terpretation of life should be in personal terms. God repre- 
sents that spirit of life in the midst of the processes of life to 
which the spirit of man responds. He is the focusing center of 
the personal values of life and is the best hypothesis for the 
growing faith that the universe supports respect for personali- 
ty. It seems but a necessary recognition of the personality- 
producing forces of life to describe them as logically cen- 
tered in a self-conscious purposing and controlling person- 
ality and to assume a personal God at the heart of the uni- 
verse. In order to bring to consciousness, to conserve, and 
to develop those values and purposes which are related to a 
religious view of life the race has developed many customs 
and forms of expression. The purpose of religious education is 
to acquaint growing persons with the religious traditions and ’ 
values of the race; to help groups formulate common con- 
cepts, purposes, and plans for carrying forward the expanding 
ideals of social living; and to promote a happy fellowship and 
a united force for the realization of these ideals in individual 
and social life. Further discussion of the meaning of religion 
and religious education will be made in the chapters on ‘‘Ob- 
jectives in Religious Education” and “Raising Religious 
Education to a Religious Level.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INCLUSIVE 


To some religious education means Sunday school but to 
others it is a large and inclusive term. Instead of being con- 
fined to worship and instruction of a one-hour period once a 
week it is now thought of as including all those experiences 
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that are planned and directed with the purpose of discovering 
religious meanings, creating religious values, developing re- 
ligious habits and attitudes, and causing conduct to be moti- 
vated and controlled by religious ideas and ideals. Any ac- 
tivity may be raised to a religious level, and, in so far as the 
varied activities of individuals and groups are transformed by 
the ideas and ideals of religion, it becomes an integrating force 
in the complete development of personalities and of society. 

Supervision has, therefore, to consider the fact that its field 
of operation may become co-extensive with life. Though direct 
supervision will have to be limited to specific situations in 
small areas yet much more may be accomplished by indirect 
means if the religious point of view is broad enough and the 
spiritual sensitivity is keen enough to appreciate the multiply- 
ing opportunities. As organized religious education directs its 
attention to certain special times on Sunday and to certain 
particular activities of the week, so supervision will, as far as 
the church is concerned, be confined primarily with those situ- 
ations. This book deals chiefly with the local church but sug- 
gests the way in which supervision may be applied to other 
agencies and institutions. It will be seen, as the methods of 
‘ supervision are developed, that forms of supervision could be 
applied with good advantage to week-day schools of religion, 
_ vacation schools of religion, community councils of churches, 
church federations, denominational field work, missionary 
fields, student Christian groups, college and seminary student- 
teachers, local and field work of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A..,. 
International Council of Religious Education field work and 
state and county work, and other organized promotional 
agencies of religion and of religious work. 

In the local church, supervision may include worship, class 
teaching and projects, departmental assemblies and enter- 
prises, week-day activities planned by some organization of 
the church, and special undertakings of the church either 
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alone or in co-operation with others. It will seek to evaluate 
the religious contribution made by such groups and programs. 
The persons supervised will include the regular employed 
staff, the volunteer teachers and leaders, and the pupils whose 
growth in religious experience and religious living is the chief 
goal. The processes of supervision will take in the determina- 
tion of objectives, visitation to groups in their various ac- 
tivities, records of observation, refinement of schedules to 
guide in visitation and conference, conference with individual 
leaders and with groups of leaders and teachers, follow-up 
guidance, research, surveys, selection of curriculum courses 
and materials, demonstration of teaching and leadership, 
regular and special teacher-training groups, preparation of 
mimeographed guide sheets for supervised study, develop- 
ment of library and reference materials, training of other 
supervisors, and many other activities that the local situation 
may seem to require. 

There is a danger that, after the values of supervision are 
discovered, supervisors will be swamped by requests for help, 
and it may result that counsel may be given too hurriedly or 
at too rare intervals to be of real service. It may be that su- 
pervisors will tend to use mechanical methods and patent 
remedies, but ideals should be kept clear and practice made as 
perfect as possible. In public education one reads constantly 
the criticism that supervision is too vague and that sufficient 
time is not given to develop the capacities of teachers. Never- 
theless, there has been a great advance made in the policies of 
supervisors in the last few years and every year sees clearer 
statements of objectives and more effective methods of 
achieving results. For instance, at the present time, experi- 
ments are being made with dictaphone records and movie- 
tones of successful examples of teaching procedure. When 
such are available for teachers in the church school, for leaders 
of young peoples groups, and for many kinds of situations, the 
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work of the supervisor will be expedited to a great degree. It 
will not be necessary to wait until perfect examples of work 
in religious education are demonstrable, for the chief value of 
such demonstrations would be in their suggestiveness. Super- 
vision should never be so standardized that ready-made solu- 
tions are offered for any kind of problem. The human equa- 
tion is too involved for any such treatment, but we do need to 
learn from one another; and the best illustrations of satisfac- 
tory procedures that might be secured would be of inestimable 
value in raising the level of the average worker’s goals and 
methods. 


SOME PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN SUPERVISION 


Borers 


The following elaboration of certain principles involved in 
the practice of supervision will help to make clear the possible 
meanings of supervision in addition to what has already been 
stated. 

I. Superviston means co-operation in a common quest.—The 
sooner teachers, administrative officers, leaders of all kinds in 
religious work, and those with whom they work, come to real- 
ize that the ends of religious education may be realized best 
when participation is in the spirit of a common quest, the 
better for the whole process. A supervisor may be a keen- 
minded person with considerable experience but he should 
always approach a situation as a learner and as an assistant. 
He should not be described as an expert, for most experts are 
better at telling others what to do than in working out prac- 
tical problems. He should seek to help a teacher develop in 
his class the feeling that he as teacher is only a learner with 
them, a co-seeker for truth and the solution of life-problems in 
a religious way. As the supervisor tries to show the teacher 
the values to be gained by this democratic procedure he 
should give him an example of the method as he deals with 
him. Instead of analyzing a teacher’s problems and telling him _ 
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what to do, he will help the teacher to analyze his own prob- 
lems, ‘to diagnose his own difficulties and find a solution for 
them, to clarify his objectives, improve his methods, and to 
keep his whole work on a high religious level. Supervision 
should be thought of as the work of a guide, who tactfully 
asks questions, makes suggestions, and continually stimulates 
the other person, rather than one whose business it is to work 
out a solution, offer the teacher some attractive program, and 
take the responsibility for its success or failure. The teacher 
must be helped to think, to deal with fundamental problems, 
and the members of his class in like manner must be caused to 
think and to grow in ability to solve moral and religious prob- 
lems. A supervisor should not hesitate to acknowledge the 
limits of his knowledge on any subject, but he should strive 
to be resourceful and to make others resourceful. Without be- 
coming involved in useless controversies, the supervisor 
should help to make supervisors and pupils feel that the 
major issues of religion can be honestly faced and satisfactory 
working answers be secured. The true character of religion 
as a quest for the highest and best ways of life should supplant 
any ideas of a magical and authoritative kind, and experiences 
in the quest should result in enriching and strengthening all 
those who participate. 

2. Supervision means the development of religious experiences 
and values.—It is easy to direct attention to materials and 
techniques and to forget the end purpose of developing reli-. 
gious personalities and a religious world order. Everywhere 
teachers and leaders have a distinct difficulty in raising their 
activities to a religious level. But the intangibles of religion 
are not revealed without careful thinking and deep living. 
The supervisor’s job is to help his co- -workers overcome habits 
of superficial and vague thinking, to use the products of their 
own most vital experiences, and to appreciate and use like 
experiences of others, past and present. Religion must be 
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made significant and appealing, something more than con- 
ventional forms and ceremonies or outworn beliefs. He must 
help them to see the possible outcomes of life lived with 
religious faith, and of enterprises entered into with a desire to 
attain a religious ideal, of the differences to the individual and 
to society when the religious values of personality are respect- 
ed. This does not mean that religion makes an overcharged 
atmosphere in which it is difficult to breathe naturally but 
rather that the horizon is widened, deep urges are stirred for 
the fullest kind of living, and real thrills are experienced in 
achievements that are shared. 

The main issues of religion should be caused to stand out in 
relief so that even teachers of the youngest children might be 
able to give them a sense of the direction in which the church 
is moving, of the values that religion carries forward, and of 
the quest that they may share. The large enterprises of Chris- 
tianity ought to be made clear and the progress of the cen- 
turies ought to show the way for the greatest life-investments. 
While each department ought to state its religious goals in 
terms of the age group and its needs, the central meaning of 
the whole process ought to be perceived. 

3. Supervision means the development of a common language 
of religious expertence.—Sometimes a teacher of younger chil- 
dren tries to talk down to them, to use simple words and pic- 
turesque language, but his ideas are abstract, complex, and 
foreign to the experiences of the children and they fail to 
understand what he is trying to tell them. The adult has al- 
ways the difficulty of appreciating the fact that a child has not 
the same body of experiences out of which to get meanings, 
and has a tendency to assume that simple words will convey 
_ his meanings. Religious experience, like all other kinds of ex- 
perience, is cumulative and the more children and adults can 
share like experiences the better chance of a common lan- 


guage. 
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By verbatim reports or other objective records a supervisor 
may help a leader to see what he is doing and to recognize) 
what the responses of his group actually indicate. Sometimes. 


he may not be estimating the comprehension of his pupils 
and therefore be failing to get thinking commensurate with 
their ability. More often, however, the danger is that the re- 
ligious terms are mere words with superficial associations. By 
some inductive process content must be given and the words 
recalled as symbols of living experiences. For instance, a 
teacher may need help in building up the best concepts of 
God, Christianity, church, Christian love, Bible, and the like. 
The universal laws of life may be gradually related to the will 
of God and the factors of control, evolutionary development, 
orderly process, and possible purpose may give character to 
the unifying force. The spirit of Christian love may be discov- 
ered in an enterprise where ideals are tried out in practical 
situations and love proves its rare charm and power. Co- 
operative thinking, planning, acting, and evaluating require a 
common language and meanings grow as difficulties are over- 
come and worth-while human results are achieved. The place 
and value of the church, the Bible, and various Christian 
customs may arise in such activities. 

4. Supervision means the transformation of limitations.— 
One of the essential principles in working with others is to 


take people as they are and not impatiently to expect, in the | 


beginning, what one wants others to become. There is no use | 


in becoming irritated or pessimistic because one has co- 
workers of limited skills and capacities, for the supervisor’s 
main task is to transform limitations. Each person is differ- 
ent, each has certain tendencies, skills, and experiences that 
are assets and others that are liabilities. The supervisor must 
recognize this fact in his leaders and help them to see the same 
condition in their pupils. 

One must come to understand the motives and ideals that 
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color activities, the emotional qualities of responses, and the 
content of religious and social concepts. At the same time one 
must try to help people see what they have never seen before, 
to share in undertakings that they have kept aloof from, to 
enjoy that which has not attracted them previously. If the 
supervisor is able to make his leaders dream dreams, compre- 
hend things in a new way, and attempt things they have never 
| done before they in turn may be eager to create the same kind 
’ of experiences in those who depend upon them for leadership. 
This cannot be done em masse but must be an individual proc- 
ess. As Jesus took individuals and helped them to find their 
true selves, so must those who work in his name feel it is worth 
while and take time to do it. 

5. Supervision means division of responsibilities —The pro- 
posals in this book will appear visionary to many persons be- 
cause they do not know how to distribute responsibilities and 
to call forth latent talent. Many are doing more than they 
ought to do and many are not attempting half what they 
might. Some are not interested in the more recent programs 
of religious education, who could be introduced to the newer 
ideas of religion and religious education, and who would find 
good satisfaction in sharing in this difficult work. Supervision 
means that the church learns how to present its task, awakens 
in men and women and in youth a call like unto that of the 
old prophet, and organizes them to work together in the most 
effective manner. There is no vision when a leader stands 
helpless before the Christian task and fails to see the possi- 
bilities in those about him as co-workers, nor, when he tries 
to carry on the work himself, bemoaning the fact that he alone 
is faithful unto the Lord. 
> For the best kind of work there is need of varied counsel. 
The pastor of the church, or the ministers of the church, must 
work with the cabinet; the superintendent must counsel with 
his staff; the departmental principals must work out plans 
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with their teachers and with the leaders of groups; the group 
leaders must invite the members of their classes to work out 
problems with them; and each body of counselors must learn 
to co-operate with the others, none dictating but each respect- 
ing the personalities of the others. Machinery should not be 
permitted to crush out individual rights and responsibilities 
but should give them more freedom to act. In a big institu- 
tion, or in a small one, system is needed, and efficient distribu- 
tion of responsibilities can be made if each understands what 
he is to do and how he can team up with others. In the smaller 
institution, if the work is worth carrying on in a separate way, 
there is generally a wide field of human need that is quite 
outside the church’s usual constituency and that offers scope 
for the best talent; and, in the larger organization, these 
marginal fields are bewildering in their challenge. 

Supervision means that the objectives of the institution are 
made after a survey of the needs of the group and of their 
constituency, and that division of responsibility provides for 
a proper manning of the tasks. Instead of limiting its activities 
to a preservation of its own membership, it seeks to minister 
to as large a community as it can and to have a part in world- 
wide causes. Supervision aims at an active church member- 
ship related to great enterprises. 

6. Supervision means a change from indefinite and abstract 
objectives to specific and concrete ones—It has already been 
suggested that most ideas of religion and of religious education 
are too vague and removed from the experienced realities of 
life. The supervisor has the responsibility of working out, in 
conference with fellow-workers, goals and terms to express 
them; specific goals that have meaning in the ordinary life- 
situations of his group, and language that is understandable 
by all who should use it. The academic use of psychological, 
theological, or pedagogical phrases will not bring warm in- 
telligent responses. But, when the psychological principles are 
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interpreted as God’s way of working, and theology is put in 
common-sense descriptions of eternal realities, the average 
worker can appreciate them and welcomes the new freedom 
in expression. 

Instead of allowing a teacher or leader to apologize for the 
intangible quality of religion, the supervisor has the duty of 
making the religious enterprise appear as an adventurous one 
in which the spirit of good comradeship is manifest among all 
concerned. He must be able to sit down with a primary teach- 
er if he supervises that age, or with a high-school leader if he 
works in that older division, and in either case help to con- 
crete religious objectives and to work out practical measures 
for reaching them. It does not mean a neatly spun theory and 
an elaborate program but clear understanding of principles and 
a patience to work out a curriculum suited to the needs of the 
group. Experiments are being made with various types of cur- 
riculum materials and procedures, and the supervisor needs 
to keep in touch with what is being done and to select for use 
that which he and his co-workers can handle to best advan- 
tage. He can find patterns at least and work out specific 
courses, projects, or activities that will give experiences more 
vital to the problems of his group than any general plan 
might give. 

7. Supervision means a co-operative selection of materials and 
methods.—In many schools, teachers are given courses to 
teach without any consultation, and pupils seldom think of 
any possibility of sharing in the selection of their curriculum. 
A wise supervisor will try to get a curriculum committee to 
work continuously on curriculum problems, and to keep in 
close touch with movements and publications that will aid in 
the improvement of the local situation. He will be able to get 
leaders to accept proposed changes when there is a responsible 
committee to furnish reference materials and to suggest ideas 
for the enrichment of his group’s experience. Most persons 
feel unable to create materials or methods and want to stick 
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close to a standard procedure. If pupils are to have a voice in 
choosing their studies and forms of worship and if each class 
may undertake something of personal interest, teachers need 
support, guidance, and considerable coaching. The supervisor 
must also act as an integrating agent relating what one class 
is doing to what other classes do and the work of each to the 


total enterprise of the church. There is no place where the, 
supervisor will leave himself open to more criticism than in| 


taking responsibility for selecting curriculum materials or ad-. 


vising new methods. If they do not work satisfactorily he is 
blamed, and he is criticized if he does not foresee where the 
failures may come and prevent the leaders from being em- 


barrassed. As suggested above, he will do well to transfer the ; 


major responsibility for recommendations to a curriculum 


committee and act merely as a counselor with the teacher and 
his class as they think together of the program they should 


have. He will stimulate desires, widen perspectives, and 
strengthen purposes once they are made. Selection means an 
active imagination, but choices are weighted by preferences 
developed beforehand. It should be democratic choosing, 
but a democracy that the supervisor is educating. 

8. Supervision means that the conditions for learning are 1m- 
proved.—The learner is the person to be kept in mind at every 
step In supervision. Organization, curriculum, and techniques 
are but a means to an end. The supervisor should study the 
conditions that are affecting learning in each situation and 
seek to modify them in such manner that the best results are 
attainable. Where distractions are handicapping a teacher or 
leader, he should find a way of reducing them to a minimum 
or of preventing them altogether. Where the physical condi- 
tions are not satisfactory, he must confer with both the 
teacher and the administration and find some way of changing 
them. Often this may lead to a project in which a group will 
undertake to remedy their own shortcomings and in the ex- 
perience will gain more than they could have in any other 
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undertaking. Personal interest in the institution and a higher 
regard for its mission will come by sharing in a significant im- 
provement. Where the personal factors are not what they 
ought to be the supervisor may be able to introduce new in- 
fluences and to give the group opportunity to feel the spirit 
and character of some outstanding religious personalities. 
There is no doubt that the primary condition for discovering 
the meaning and values of religious living is to see and be in 
contact with persons who are trying to live up to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. For this reason the supervisor must give 
‘a good example himself of what it means to be a Christian and 
'also cause both the leader and each member of the group to 
‘strive for this ideal. Instead of accepting excuses for poor 
‘equipment, or for unsatisfactory materials, he will invent 
ways for getting what others say is impossible. If religion is 
to be regarded as the most important experience that growing 
persons can have, he will try to assume such an attitude that 
others will have to co-operate or deny their faith. Better con- 
ditions may mean new denominational mergers, new com- 
munity alignments, revolutionary procedures, but if they are 
necessary to the free exercise of true religion nothing else 
should be accepted as inevitable. Supervisors should quietly 
develop discontent with the unsatisfactory conditions and lay 
the foundations for a new day. The future growth of Chris- 
tianity, the conservation of the spiritual resources of mankind, 
and the loyal devotion of growing persons to the highest ideals 
of the race must not be handicapped by traditions or prej- 
udices that negate the fundamentals of religion. 

9. Supervision means the introduction of various practical 
measures such as the following.— 

a) Preparatory conferences to prepare for supervision, to antici- 
pate problems, and to give demonstration of its practical value. 

b) Visitation of classes and activities and systematic record of 
observations. . 

c) Development of analytic schedules to make observers sensi- 
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tive to the most significant factors, and to aid in the post-conference 
and follow-up. 

d) Personal conferences, diagnosis of problems, co-operative 
study, and plans for specific improvements. 

e) Group conferences, departmental and general, for considera- 
tion of factors of general interest. 

f) Techniques for follow-up of constructive plans. Sometimes 
special committees and outside help for problems that warrant 
them. 

g) Concrete illustrations of what is meant at every step, and 
means for demonstrating the practical possibilities in every pro- 
posal. 


10. Supervision means the application of common sense, well- 
balanced judgment, good humor, and patient persistence-—A 
supervisor should never become so idealistic that he ceases to 
be practical. He may see a good many desirable things that 
he cannot accomplish at once and he should know when to go 
slowly and when to take advantage of an opening to advance. 
To go over the top alone is to be shot without doing any good. 
Supervisors need to be chosen with care, but they should not 
be expected to work miracles and they should have a wise 
estimate of their own capacities and of the situation they 
face. When the supervisor meets opposition or pessimism he 
may be able to accomplish more by a good laugh at his own 
expense, or by some good humored by-play, than by a serious 
direct attack on the problem. Emotional and habit sets are 
not easily changed, and when adjustments must be made it is 
better to have friends ready to co-operate because they have 
faith in the supervisor and like him than those who are anxious 
to find fault and to discourage any changes. Many may be 
tempted to depend upon mechanical changes to effect desired 
objectives; but the personal factors must never be forgotten, 
for in its final analysis religion must be transferred from life 
to life. Supervision aims to make the life-contacts as happy 
and fruitful as possible. 


CHAPTER III 
OBJECTIVES 


One may drift along, be pushed along, steer one’s course by 
given rules, or make goals and work toward them, continually 
revising one’s objectives in the light of growing experience. 
Groups of people may do the same. They may follow the line 
of least resistance, be pushed by some dominant individual or 
influenced by some other group in their main activities, de- 
pend upon static rules of procedure, or democratically choose 
their goals, and, from time to time, evaluate their achieve- 
ments and determine their next steps and their further goals. 
| The purpose of religious education is to help individuals and 
| groups to reduce their tendencies to drift aimlessly, to make 
- them dissatisfied with being driven by others, to show a better 
way than following static codes, and to interest them in the 
goals that ever move on as they are pursued. The quest for 
the Supreme Good should become an inner urge that thrills 
men with the ever widening meanings and values of life. It 
should make them discontented with life on the plains and in 
the valleys and cause them to seek the mountains for refresh- 
ing views of life, for inspiration, for perspective, for a sense of 
that power which masters difficulties. Religious education 
aims to make persons aware of their heritage as persons, to 
give them great outlooks on life, to inspire them to rise above 
the animal levels of life and also to be more than cogs in a 
great machine, to see the relative values of material things, 
and to help them develop a philosophy in a universe which has 
produced personality and which yields to personality a place 
in the creative and controlling process. 

Some objectives are general and only indicate the direction 
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that one may choose to go, while others are specific and de- 
scribe both the immediate and ultimate goals. Some objec- 
tives are stated as end-points and some are in terms of steps 
that one must take to reach the chosen ends. Some plans are 
spot maps with relations of different objectives indicated but 
no roads shown or passable trails. Some show the paved high- 
ways, the roads under construction, and those that are pro- 
jected. Religious education moves from general to specific ob- 
jectives, and from incomplete and inadequate plans to those 
that are detailed and carefully constructed. No sooner is one 
set of objectives and plans agreed upon than they are found 
insufficient and unsatisfactory. The challenge of a ceaseless 
quest for a higher good is religion. 

In supervision there is a definite attempt to make objec- 
tives concrete and to revise or adapt them according to the 
changing needs of any given situation. A worker is helped to 
make his own objectives, goals that he will actually work 
toward, goals of which he understands the meanings and val- 
ue, goals that are related to the goals of his fellow-workers. 
Instead of each person following his own inclinations, preju- 
dices, or hunches, common goals are discussed and co-opera- 
tive tasks are faced. Everyone is trained to expect his ob- 
jectives, methods, and outcomes to be evaluated and to be 
desirous of constructive criticism. Supervision strives to be 
practical, to recognize differences in experience and capacity, 
and, while continually developing ideals, to practice common- 
sense recognition of limitations in immediate procedures. 

Various statements of objectives have been made by reli- 
gious educators, each viewing the problems and desired out- 
comes in a somewhat different way. Any supervisor who 
would help his co-workers to formulate aims for a school, de- 
partment, class, or other organization should make them 
familiar with some of these. No one is competent to set up 
goals in which the destinies of others are involved without 
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seeking the wisdom of others who have labored in this field. 
While many aims have been stated in abstract, theological, 
general, or incidental terms, the proposed goals of leading 
educators show quite clearly the values that they have in 
mind and are worth most careful consideration. The following 
brief excerpts from various writings will indicate the trend of 
religious education and the emphases others have felt impor- 
tant. The first quotations are from the outstanding pioneer in 
modern religious education, George A. Coe. In his book, A 
Social Theory of Religious Education, written in 1917, he says, 
“The aim of Religious Education becomes this, growth of the 
young toward and into mature and efficient devotion to the 
democracy of God, and happy self-realization therein.’’! And 
farther on in the same work he says, ‘“The social issues of the 
present must be taken as the call of God to our pupils, and as 
the sphere of entire consecration to the will of God.” Writing 
in Religious Education, September 1928, on “Burning Issues,’” 
he said: 


The major task of religious education at present is to bring the 
assumptions and the fruits of our practical secularism into the open 
and subject them to the judgment of young and old; to make clear 
that goodness is neither sentimental amiability nor a set of inoffen- 
sive private habits; on the contrary, to reveal God to us, and to 
reveal us to ourselves, in and through specific measures that we 
take for converting our associated life into a real brotherhood, and 
then to inspire in us unreluctant acceptance of the losses, the hard- 
ships, and the obloquy that are incidental to any transformation of 
our associated life into an order of active good-will. 


Dr. Coe always looks to active participation in social processes 
as the way of reaching the goals of religious education, and his 
goals are not abstract theoretical formulations but transfor- 


t George A. Coe, A Social Theory of Religious Education (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1917), Pp. 55. 
25053. 
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mation of existing conditions into the democracy of God and 

brotherhood of man. In answering the question, What Is 

Christian Education?: he says, “It is the systematic critical 

examination and reconstruction of relations between persons, 

guided by Jesus’ assumption that persons are of infinite worth, 
and by the hypothesis of the existence of God, the Great Valu- 
er of Persons.” 

The second quotation is from Professor T. G. Soares’ book 
Religious Education. In his Introduction he defines the aims 
of religious education in the four statements: 
€ Fellowship 1 in the life of the religious group: sharing its prac- 

tices, “its. worship (involving its fundamental scriptures, its 

prayers, its hymnody), its ideas, its hopes, its ideals, its moral 
purposes. 

2. Purpose and ability to criticize the life of the religious group 
with reference to its contribution to the socialization of all life. 
The result of this criticism is to make the higher socialization, 
thus conceived, effective within the possibilities of the learner. 

3. Skill in the deliberative determination of conduct with social 
purpose and religious motive. 

4. Personal experience of rapport with the Eternal that may give 
the highest meaning to personal life as worthful in itself and in 
its contribution to social ends.? 


The third list of objectives is taken from the writings of 
P. H. Vieth, Chairman of the Research Department of the 
International Council of Religious Education. They were for- 
mulated after a careful study of the writings of ten of the 
leaders in this field, and the seven main heads under which the 
aims are discussed are as follows: 

1. To foster in growing persons a consciousness of God as a reality 
in human experience, and a sense of personal relationship to him. 

* Coe, What Is Christian Education? (New York: Scribner’s, 1929), 
p. 296. 

2T. G. Soares, Religious Education (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1928). 
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2. To lead growing persons into an understanding and appreciation 
of the personality, life, and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

3. To foster in growing persons a progressive and continuous de- 
velopment of Christ-like character. 

4. To develop in growing persons the ability and disposition to 
participate in and contribute constructively to the building of a 
social order embodying the ideal of the fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man. 

5. To lead growing persons to build a life philosophy on the basis 
of a Christian interpretation of life and the universe. 

6. To develop in growing persons the ability and disposition to par- 
ticipate in the organized society of Christians—the church. 

7. To effect in growing persons the assimilation of the best religious 
experience of the race, as effective guidance to present experi- 
ence.! 


Professor W. C. Bower has put the objectives under four 
heads in his book Religious Education in the Modern Church 
1. The achievement of Christian personality. 

2. Acquaintance with religious racial experience. 
3. The development of an aware and effective Christian church. 
4. The spiritual reconstruction of society. 


The first and last of these may be thought of as end-points in 
his system, and the second and third means to these ends, 
though the latter are so important as to be thought of as fun- 
damental objectives in the process of religious education. 
Working with Professor Bower in the same department and 
continually on joint projects it has seemed advantageous to 
indicate our common trends of emphases; and the writer has 
organized his statement of objectives for the purposes of su- 
pervisory work under these same four heads. In order to bring 
out the specific nature of what is included under these general 
heads they are elaborated as follows: 

«P. H. Vieth, Objectives of Religious Education (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929). 

2W.C. Bower, Religious Education in the Modern Church (St. Louis: 
Bethany Press, 1929), chap. ii. 
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OBJECTIVES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


t. To assist the learner to achieve progressively a religious per- 
sonality, his attitudes and actions being controlled by religious 
ideas and ideals. 


ri. 


I.2. 


r.3) 


re 


Te: 


1.6. 


1.7. 


To strengthen desirable habits and attitudes developed in 
home and community relationships. 

To help the learner to correct those faults which will hinder 
his best self-development and largest service. 

To help the learner develop a philosophy of life in which 
relative meanings and values will be made clearer as ex- 
perience widens and as cosmic realities are considered. 

To help the learner find a satisfying faith in God as the 
underlying reality of life, the spirit or personality in the 
midst of the whole evolutionary process of life. 

To help him universalize those ways of life which he finds 
have the largest social value and to regard such as the God- 
ways of life. 

To increase the desire to work in harmony with what is re- 
garded as the way of God, the way of largest realization for 
all persons. 

To help the learner to cultivate a large group-consciousness, 
and an ability to co-operate with others toward desirable 
ends. 


. To further a gradual and continuous reconstruction of society, 


in which the learner participates with satisfaction and effective- 
ness according to his maturity and ability. 


2.1. 


23). 


2.4. 


2.5. 


To help individuals and social groups to formulate concepts 
of and desires:for society governed by religious ideals, and 
to see where immediate improvement may be made. 


. To critically analyze the outstanding social problems and to 


come to practical working plans of social reconstruction. 
To promote co-operative planning and working at different 
age-levels that all may share in the realization of the social 
goals. 

To give content to such religious phrases as ‘“‘kingdom of 
God, Christian social order,” ‘‘redemption and reconstruc- 
tion of society.” 

To develop faith and zeal equal to the task, and to realize 
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large satisfactions not only in achievements but also in the 
enterprises themselves. 

3. To develop religious organizations (the church and related agen- 
cies) that may help to carry forward these religious objectives, 
and to train growing persons to work happily and effectively in 
them. 

3.1. To evaluate existing religious organizations and their pro- 
grams in the light of such aims as are here suggested, and 
to aid in the improvement of objectives and methods 
employed. 

3.2. To help a learner to become a co-operating member of one 
or more religious groups in which he may find satisfying 
outlet for his desires, and contribute effectively to the co- 
operatively determined goals. 

3.3. To promote opportunities for careful study of the problems 
of religious living and realization of religious ideals, to the 
end that individual and group attitudes and purposes may 
be formed. 

3.4. To promote the regular practice of worship in which the 
highest values, hopes, and aspirations of individuals are 
experienced and shared, and where God is made real in 
common faith. 

3.5. To stimulate other agencies of the community to contribute 
toward the highest social goals. 

4. To develop an intelligent and appreciative interest in the racial 
experience of religion so that the faith and purposes of the pres- 
ent and future may be developed in the light of the faith and 
purposes of the past. 

4.1. To give opportunity for an understanding of the Bible and 
the persons and experiences therein described. 

4.2. To promote an acquaintance with as wide a range of histori- 
cal and contemporary religious literature as the age-group 
and intelligence are capable of appreciating, with a view to 
appreciation of the fundamental characteristics of religion. 

4.3. To give young and old a chance to share the struggles and 
achievements of religious persons, past and present, that 
they may catch their spirit and enter into like undertakings 
in modern situations. 
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4.4. To direct especial attention to the life and teachings of 
Jesus, that young and old may feel the influence of his 
personality, and enter into the Christian movement with 
like faith and purpose. 

4.5. To develop religious leadership adequately trained to inter- 
pret the lessons of the past and to guide individuals and 
groups in present duties and future planning. 


With these general objectives before us and with the record 
of needs stated in a previous chapter we proceed to outline the 
task of supervision. There is no intention to assume that the 
introduction of supervisors into the situation will assure the 
realization of the foregoing objectives, nor that the supervisors 
should assume responsibility for their achievement. The task 
of the supervisor is not to take over responsibilities from 
others but to join with them in an intelligent and co-operative 
attack on these goals. The particular aims in supervision 
might be summarized in the following six principles: 


I. To co-operatively work with leaders of a church, church 
school, or other religious organization for the purpose of help- 
ing them to define and achieve goals as above described. 

II. To analyze and objectively criticize the processes of religious 
education with the leaders, to the end that specific improve- 
ments may be made in the immediate situations. 

III. To strive to raise all activities and all parts of the programs of 
the organization in which they work to a conscious religious 
level where religious values and meanings are apparent and 
attractive. 

IV. To unify the influences that bear upon growing persons, both 
within the church and between the church and other organiza- 
tions, so that an integrated personality may be the outcome. 

V. To develop the best techniques for the work of supervision. 

VI. To inspire, call forth, and train persons who shall be able to 
carry forward the enlarging task of supervision. 


In order that the full meaning of these six principles may be 
understood, certain traditional practices and problems of cur- 
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rent procedure need to be considered. When a supervisor un- 
dertakes to work toward modern objectives he must usually 
face a situation that is loaded with precedents and precon- 
ceived ideas. 

I. It is easy to lose sight of goals and either make some 
part of the process an end in itself, or to be side-tracked on 
lesser issues. One of the best illustrations of this tendency is 
seen in the place that has been given to Bible study in the 
_ curriculum of religious education. While the Bible is the out- 

standing collection of religious literature and a great source 

book for the study of religious experiences, yet Bible knowl- 
edge is far less important as a goal of religious education than 
_the development of religious persons. The Bible may be an 
excellent means to this end, but Bible study has often been 
made an end in itself. A like mistake has been made in em- 
phasizing church relationships to the degree that religious edu- 
cation has seemed to have only ecclesiastical end-points. Simi- 
lar faults have been made in permitting worth-while interests 
as refinement of ritual, development of social and recreational 
activities, promotion of dramatics and pageantry, participa- 
tion in community enterprises, or campaigning for attendance 
or finances, to become such time-consuming and energy-ab- 
sorbing factors as to crowd out more vital elements in a well- 
balanced curriculum. One of the urgent duties of a supervisor 
is to help a leader and his group formulate such goals that 
they will keep themselves on the central issues and make 
minor interests contribute to the greater ends. In working out 
a set of objectives with a leader and his group a supervisor 
may do well to keep in mind some practical steps such as the 
following: 


1. Give the group a number of brief statements to think over that 
may be suggestive of the major goals they might be interested 
in. Most persons will not be able to contribute to a discussion 
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unless they have been stimulated in this way. They will lack 
either ideas or words to express their ideas. 


. Let them list the critical needs of their group in personal and 


social relationships, and in modification of their controlling 
interests. 


. Cause the group to organize four or five general comprehensive 


statements that may be readily remembered, that will express 
their central aims. 


. Help them to formulate two or three immediate specific goals 


related to the general ones that may serve to guide their ac- 
tivities for a period of three or four months. 


. Let each department formulate its own goals and then subject 


them to the criticism of the others, so that a good workable and 
unified program may be attained. 


. Bepractical. Do not try too much in starting. Appreciate limi- 


tations in every part of the situation. It is better to achieve a 
small success than to have the workers become disillusioned by 
hopeless undertakings. 


. Let it be understood that goals will be reviewed periodically 


and specific goals set up for stated periods. “Tet it be expected 
that they will want to grow and enlarge their objectives and ac- 
complishments. 


| Avoid mere platitudes and high sounding phrases that may not 


mean much when analyzed as to outcomes sought. Put terms 
in relation to life-adjustments. 

Keep clear the difference between means and ends. Let ends 
determine means. 


. Let the groups check up to see how far they are actually con- 


sidering the needs of a majority of their group, and how far 
minorities are provided for. Let them examine their results in 
terms of personalities conditioned by religious values, attitudes, 
habits, et ideas, ae ideals. | |)" ; 


ad nee Bhd Ceo t Path 


The supervisor should let hig coke dreers fool that he is 


ready to help them with a difficult task, that he is not trying 
to make things more difficult for them without taking a full 
share in the undertaking. The spirit of the whole approach 
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ought to be thoroughly democratic without any attempt to 
compel or persuade them to adopt his ways. Administrators 
must not be allowed to become merely efficiency men conduct- 
ing a business where religious outcomes are matters of second- 
' ary importance. Teachers and other leaders must not be per- 
mitted to degenerate into busy folk or mere social attractions. 
Pupils must not be allowed to become sponges, little critics, 
or hunters for mere entertainment. All must feel the respon- 
sibility to discover the values of religion and to interpret them 
to others, to make the religious way attractive, to carry for- 
ward the achievements of the great men and women of the 
past who have dared to live by great faiths and purposes. 
The supervisor must try to create an appreciation for the 
vital values of religion, and to check any tendencies to be 
satisfied by traditional or modern conventional shibboleths 
and customs. 

| II. Growing possibilities in religious education should tend 
|to make persons discontented with existing programs, tech- 
niques, outcomes, and assumptions. The supervisor has the 
duty of stimulating constructive criticism and arousing in- 
terest in specific improvements. Evaluation of present pro- 
grams and methods should precede the outlining of new ad- 
vances or the new may be undertaken in as blind a fashion 
as the old. The supervisor should be prepared to guide his 
leaders in gathering detailed records of facts as to procedures 
in class periods, projects, worship periods, social and recrea- 
tional events, club meetings, or whatever other activities are 
‘included in their program. The use of schedules to aid in 
_ gathering facts and in putting them into meaningful order is 
| strongly recommended. Different forms are used in later chap- 
ters that will show how the component factors of an activity 
are lifted out and used to make an observer sensitive to what 
is happening. The supervisor will undoubtedly make most of 
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the observations and records, but others should be ready to 
co-operate as soon as they see the value of these records. 


Tests, scales, and other measuring instruments may be ) 


used in a limited way to get objective data. The public-school 
field has seen considerable development along this line, and 
educators are using intelligence tests, achievement tests, ap- 
titude tests, and other measures with a fair degree of relia- 
bility. However, all measurements of human characteristics 
are still in the experimental stage, and it is easy to draw wrong 
conclusions from the results obtained. In religious education 
a few tests and scales have been developed and are being ex- 
perimented with that may serve as indexes of character and 
capacity. Supervisors should become acquainted with what is 


available in this field but should not be in too much ofa hurry , 


to use them until they understand the techniques involved. 


III. To strive to raise all activities in all parts of the pro- ; 


eco oars a5 


f 
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gram to. a 1 religious level i Is the | most. important goal for the | 


supervisor. ‘The reports given already and those that will fol- 
low will indicate plainly enough how nominally religious ac- 
tivities may fail to reach any religious meaning or signifi- 
cance for the participants. The writer has repeatedly sent 
students to evaluate church programs and those of other 
religious organizations with the result that they have often 
returned saying that they could not find anything of religious 
significance. Questioned as to what they were looking for they 
were sometimes quite unable to describe what might be ex- 
pected as religious in the given situations. Most teachers and 
leaders will not hesitate to acknowledge that they do not know 
how to do anything more than use a few conventional religious 
terms or Bible references. One of the greatest difficulties to- 
day is to articulate the fundamental convictions and experi- 
ences of religion. Among liberal groups there is often a hesi- 
tancy to make any definite committal of personal opinion lest 
others may not agree and useless controversy ensue. The very 
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spirit that encourages each person to develop his own opinions 
in religion makes it extremely difficult to get working defini- 
tions that may be used in common. However, the religious 
educator cannot escape the necessity of making negotiable 
statements and should encourage others to express themselves 
that all may feel that they have a responsibility in the de- 
velopment of religious ideas and issues. In this and in other 
chapters, definitive statements are given that may at least 
serve as starting-points for thought and discussion. 

There is no one way of doing a thing religiously. The su- 
pervisor should be able to assist his co-workers to bring out by 
different methods the religious values and meanings of their 
,activities. He needs to have considered in what ways religious 
‘education may go beyond moral education and be able to 
help the teachers and their pupils see the same. Religion is not 
merely another name for that which the public school calls 
moral conduct. In a later chapter attention will be given to 
this problem of raising religious education to a religious level, 
and illustrations will be cited and schedules presented to aid 
in breaking up a situation into such parts as may reveal the 
religious elements. This will suggest better than a multiplica- 
tion of words how religious values, meanings, ideas, and ideals 
may be made conscious and become a real part of an educa- 
tional program. 

IV. The last three objectives may be considered as means 
for carrying forward the first three, yet as means they are 
still objectives. The fourth is to unify the work of each age 
group and intelligently to direct the influences bearing on 
the individual so as to integrate ] his growing religious | pers 
sonality. ‘It is not easy to get leaders of different organiza- 
tions to think alike or to work together. Each group tends to 
reflect the characteristics of its leader, and often there is a 
conflict in the ideas received and in the loyalties developed. 

~No leader of a group should be allowed by the Board of Reli- 
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gious Education to plan his work independently of the other ; 


groups, or without relation to what the child has had, is hav- 


— 


ing, and will expect to have in the ordinary course of the regu- | 


lar program. Whatever the zeal of the individual leader, he ° 


should realize that he is in a co-operative process and has no 
right merely to propagate his own ideas. In the selection of 
the main points of stress, in the choice of objectives, and in the 
selection of subject matter, a leader should be guided by the 
advice and counsel of the supervisor and Board who are re- 
sponsible for the unification of the work. The Board should 
train teachers to expect this and to see its value. 

The number of agencies demanding a share of the child’s 
time is increasing, and without co-operation there is danger of 
confusion or of a segmented personality instead of one that is 
dynamically integrated. The supervisor will do well to invite 
representatives of the homes, schools, and other community 
agencies to meet frequently, that each may become ac- 
quainted with the desires and hopes of the other. Many 
parent-teacher groups are doing a most important service in 
this respect but need to have their membership widened and 
their programs more community-centered. 

With the introduction of the newer types of curriculum, 
materials it is going to be more and more difficult to avoid 


duplication of certain stresses, with omission of others, unless 


conferences and supervisory work are carefully planned. Un- 
der the older content courses it was comparatively easy for 
each group to keep clear of the other in factual material at 
least. The life-situation approach aims at life-needs and, as 
certain ones stand out in greater relief than others, they are 


likely to be given attention by all groups, while just as vital} 


but less conspicuous needs may be missed. Comprehensive 
plans for longer and shorter periods ought to be laid out with 
representatives present of each community agency that might 
be interested. After the responsibilities of a complete edu- 
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cational procedure are divided, the supervisor should act as a 
guide and stimulator in carrying out the plans. 

Sharing in social projects where religious principles and 
ideals are involved will probably be the best way to integrate 
the experiences of youth. Much of the labor of churches has 
been expended in keeping up appearances, repeating an end- 
less routine, and uttering pious platitudes without accomplish- 
ing much that is significant for either individual or social 
transformation. Faith in God as the worker for righteousness, 
the supporter of all good, the inspirer of all ideals, should cer- 
tainly result in commensurate victories over evil and further- 
ance of human welfare. As the old prophet spoke, and as Jesus 
repeated the commission and exemplified the spirit of it, so 
there is need that each person might feel the call of God to 
share in the pressing tasks, ‘“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he appointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, and re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.’ The 
_ accomplishments of individuals and of groups in the past must 
) be appreciated, and the causes that bear the name religious 
‘need to be revealed in their daring faith and unselfish devotion 
for human betterment. Supervisors should seek to link reli- 
gious education with world movements, great human causes, 
and significant problems of social change. Growing persons 
will find a sufficient outlet for Christian faith and consecration 
in sharing in these tasks, and their religious experience will be 
deepened as they discover the power of religious faith to meet 
the challenge presented. 

V. The fifth objective for the supervisor in religious educa- 
tion is to develop methods and techniques. These may be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of different working procedures 
used in supervision, such as: 

‘Cf. Isaiah 61:1 ff. and Luke 4:18. 
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. Analysis of leadership functions and activities. 

. Visitation of teaching situations and other program activities. 
. Conferences with teachers and leaders. 

. Selection and organization of program materials. 

. Testing and measuring results. 


ma PW DN H 


1. In public-school procedure much study has been given; 
to the analysis of the teaching actin different subjects. The } 
teacher of spelling, arithmetic, reading, geography, foreign 
languages, or other subjects has the advantage of a carefully 
detailed analysis of the processes involved in learning in these 
fields. There has been study of the words most often used at 
each age-level of the elementary school. The quickest and 
most effective way of becoming acquainted with a foreign 
language has been experimented with and definite data are 
available on the processes. Similar studies are being made in 
the field of character development. Religious education re- 
quires more careful analysis of objectives, methods, materials, 
and outcomes so that in the supervisory work a teacher or 
leader may easily see the particular functions for which he is 
responsible. 

2. Once supervision passes beyond inspection or friendly 
visitation with casual comments and becomes a co-operative | 
study some systematic way must be developed for getting 
records of procedures in visitations. In succeeding chapters 
illustrations will be given of different schedules and observa- 
tion record forms. The analysis mentioned above serves to 
help the supervisor and leader think together on specific 
pieces of the situation, and records will be made definite with 
this in mind. The objective in supervision is to get the right 
attitude toward the co-operative process that a visitation may 
be made with greatest advantage to the worker and with most 
permanent effect on improvement of the teaching process. 

3. For the pre-conference as well as the post-conference,) 
thought and preparation are necessary. The supervisor must 
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make the best of limited contacts and what he does in a con- 
ference should have good holdover values. Methods of con- 
structing lesson plans, of evaluating lesson procedures, of 
using resource materials and other aids are illustrated in the 
chapters on “Visitation” and ‘‘Conference.”’ 

4. The selection and organization of program materials i is 
especially important as the curriculum is thought of as a series 
of planned experiences. Methods and materials that could not 
be used without the plan of supervisory co-operation will 
be available, and teachers will have more confidence in using 
them. Guide-sheets should be prepared until satisfactory texts 
are available and even after good texts are ready they may be 
most helpful in guiding a teacher in particular adjustments. 
A curriculum committee may be valuable to conserve the ex- 
periments that are made, to keep in touch with developments 
in the field of curriculum, and to assist in supervision of cer- 
tain phases of the work. The more persons that are held re- 
sponsible for keeping up to date and that get experience in 
using modern methods the better the chance a supervisor will 
have of making progress in his work. 

5. There are many ways of measuring and testing the re- 
sults of work done and of methodsaiid materials used. Some 
of them may be quite subjective but when well organized are 
fairly effective, and objective methods may be added as fast 
as a supervisor finds suitable instruments and masters the 
techniques for their use. Reports of measuring devices and 
comparative analyses are being published in the educational 
journals and should be watched for by a supervisor. His aim 
should be to get the best estimates he can on different parts 
of the work and to invite co-operative consideration of all 
phases. 

VI. The sixth objective in supervision is to inspire, call 
forth, train, and continually develop sufficient Jeadership to 
carry ¢ on the enlarging task of supervision. The opportunities 
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in it ought to attract the best kind of trained persons as the 
larger possibilities in religious education are revealed. A su- 
pervisor will be depended upon for suggestion, guidance, en- 
couragement, moral support, and progressive leadership. 
Though he cannot be expected to know everything and be an } 
expert in all fields, he should be chosen because of wide ex- | 
perience and capacity to grow. 

In many places, supervision, if done at all, must be done, 
by those in administrative positions. And a certain amount of| 
supervisory experience would be good for any administrator. | 
Instead of merely running others he needs the discipline of 
working out co-operative plans and of accepting joint re- 
sponsibility for the success of methods, techniques, and pro- 
grams. He needs to feel the difficulties of creating religious 
values, applying religious principles, and of dealing first-hand 
with the job of transforming individuals and social situations. 

A supervisor will aim to influence promising persons of 
high-school age and to give them such experience in leadership 
as they are capable of taking, and respond to willingly. Per- 
sons who are drafted unwillingly are not of much use as lead- 
ers. They must catch a vision of the religious meaning of life 
and find an interest in some religious enterprise or they can- 
not inspire others. Their religion should become so much a 
part of them that they draw others into the activities where 
religious factors are vital and attractive. 

No apologetic or begging attitude should be assumed when | 
a supervisor seeks co-workers. If he believes in what he under- 
takes he should be able to cause others to feel the same values ! 
and urges. When he asks someone to assist he should give 
assurance of his co-operation and should show the possibility 
of achieving something worth while. If he invites others to 
come and grow in a work which will take time and energy, 
and which will require study and sacrifice, he should be able 
to create enthusiasm for a significant adventure. If he cannot 
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prove its thrilling character, he will not get whole-hearted 
: service from those who volunteer. The supervisor must aim 
_ to eliminate those who feel their work a burdensome duty and 
act as mere patrons or unwilling conscripts and develop in his 
staff the feeling of working with God in a wonderful creative 
process and in a cause that has claimed the best men and wom- 
en of all ages. 

In a later chapter on “Graded Supervision” a series of 
statements will be given of objectives suggestive for work with 
different age-groups. Each situation will vary in its needs and 
in its possibilities and both general and detailed concrete ob- 
jectives (whether for a school, class, or other organization), 
must relate to the human situations rather than abstract re- 
ligious theories. Even when statements may be quite imper- 
fect, and subject to criticism by almost anyone, they may be 
much better than vague good intentions, and there is a much 
better chance of improving them than there is of reshaping 
prejudices. 

The following outline gives an example of what one church 
group has done in stating its aims.‘ A commission was ap- 
pointed to revise the program of religious education and as its 
first step undertook to draw up a set of objectives. They dis- 
covered that it was a very difficult task, for each member of 
the commission had a different conception and experience of 
religion, and only one or two of them had ever put his ideas 
in writing before. However, after many meetings and frank 
discussions without any attempt on the part of one to impose 
his ideas on another, a workable statement was agreed upon. 
It will be seen that the purpose is to indicate the job of the 
church, the plus that the church ought to give to those who 
depend upon it for religious guidance. In the light of this gen- 
eral statement specific objectives are being set up in each de- 
partment and experiments are being tried with new programs. 


t Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The unique functions of the church school are to provide 
opportunity for guided religious experience and to promote 
Christian living. An essential part of its program is to co- 
operate with the home, the school, and other agencies in de- 
veloping desirable character at each age-level. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The instruction provided by the church school is based 
upon the following concepts of religion: 
1. Of religion: 

Religion is a quest for the supreme good and usually be- 
comes a conviction that supreme good is attainable, desir- 
able, and the way life ought to be lived. 

It finds expression in a changing body of customs, at- 
titudes, and beliefs that grow out of the deepest human 
needs and are influenced by racial experience and changing 
environments. 

The center of religion is usually faith in God, the uphold- 
er of personal values and ideals, the one who integrates all, 
the power greater than ourselves upon whom we depend 
and in co-operation with whose laws we find completeness 
of life. 

The characteristics of a religious person are usually con- _ 
sidered to be such as these: unselfish love for others, respect ~ 
for personality in all, sensitivity to that which is right and 
desirable for the common good, buoyancy and reserve be- 
cause of conviction and faith in man and God. 

2. Of the Christian religion: 

The Christian religion centers its faith and standards in 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. He is the symbol of 
the best way of life, the God-way for man. The Christian 
customs, attitudes, and beliefs are rooted in the racial ex- 
periences of religion, influenced deeply by the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, but continually being revised in the light of a 
growing spirit of human brotherhood, supreme regard for 
personality, and a sense of capacity to work with God in the 
realization of ever enlarging ideals. 
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III. DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE OUTLOOK OF A CHRISTIAN AND OF 
His Way oF LIFE 

The content of the church curriculum should be such as to 

cultivate the outlook and way of life of a Christian. To this 


for: 


end, the following elements should be recognized and provided 


1. The general outlook of a Christian: 
a) His approach to life-—From his experiences in living, and 


b) 


C) 


from sharing the experiences of others, he believes that 
there are rich and growing possibilities in every phase 
of life, especially when the spiritual values of life are 
kept in the foreground. It follows that he participates 
in life earnestly, hopefully, and reverently. 

His approach to God.—He believes as a result of his 
experiences and his thinking concerning the meaning of 
life and of the universe that there is a purposive God at 
the heart of all things, whose laws he can come to under- 
stand, with whom he can creatively and satisfyingly 
co-operate, and in adjustment to whom he finds his 
highest life. 

His approach to men.—He believes in the supremacy of 
human values over material things, and respects per- 
sonality in all men, women, and children, in every rela- 
tion of life. He believes that life is best realized when it 
is socially shared. 


2. Elements in Christian living: 
a) In relation to God.— 


(x) Personal discovery of a philosophy of life in which 
the reality called God is definite and dynamic. 

(2) Reverence in appreciation of the deeper meanings of 
life and of God whose presence is manifested in the 
physical and spiritual laws of life and in personalities 
exhibiting traits such as those of Jesus. 

(3) Desire to know and do the will of God—to discover 
and adopt those modes of living which yield the 
most enduring satisfactions to the growing person. 

(4) Obedience to the highest spiritual laws. 
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(5s) Trust in an underlying reality that inspires man to 
live by faith and hope, with a consequent freedom 
from doubts and worries and a courageous and 
cheerful enthusiasm for the expansive view of life. 


b) In relation to one’s self.— 

(2) Self-respect—through a discovery of one’s own 
worth among men and in the total meaning of life. 

(2) Self-evaluation—in the light of one’s advance to- 
ward the Christian goals. 

(3) Genuineness—in striving to become what one would 
like others to find in him. 

(4) Confidence—in one’s growing powers and capacity 
to realize his ideals. 

(5) Initiative—in trying to do one’s best instead of 
waiting for some outside pressure. 

(6) Self-control—ability to carry out one’s ideals and 
to sacrifice lesser desires to realize higher ones. 

(7) Rejection of all that degrades personality. 


) In relation to others.— 

(1) Respect—for every person because of a belief in ae 
God-given possibilities and the inherent longings of 
everyone for more abundant life. 

(2) Recognition—of every person’s right to be well- 
born, to be well-nurtured, and to have a decent 
chance to enjoy life and to make good in it. 

(3) Determination to live by the Golden Rule, refusing 
to use others as means to selfish ends. 

(Gy Desire to be a friend and to make friends wherever 
possible, and especially to share in the development 
of a fellowship of Christian people. . 

(5) Sympathy for all in trouble or need, and skill in 
ministering to the needs of others so as to release 
handicapped personalities. 

(6) Forgiveness for any wrong done, refusing to retali- 
ate, seeking to understand to restore right fellow- 
ship. 
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(7) Thoughtfulness in accepting responsibilities and 
faithfulness in carrying through obligations under- 
taken. 

(8) Readiness to share in social undertakings. directed 
to the reconstruction of society, to the best of one’s 
time and resources. 


3. Christian culture: 

Knowledge of the Christian religion as revealed through 
the Bible. Vivid appreciation of the life and teachings of 
Jesus. Intimate acquaintance with the activities, motives, 
and ideals of many of the great characters of history and 
literature. 

An intelligent appreciation of the nature and values in 
other religions. 

Knowledge of and interest in the work of Christian 
churches and other agencies inthe in the religious work of 
the world. 4\;< Bt 

tiudeetehaie ‘of and eneae in the outstanding social 
and religious issues of modern life such as economic condi- 
tions, racial conflicts, international problems, sex ideals, 
family life, political reform, theological reconstruction in an 
age of science, etc. 


1S 


Knowledge of great worship materials—hymns, poems, 
art, etc. Spiritual enrichment through reading, meditation, 
and fellowship with others seeking life’s highest goals. 


4. Religious activities that promote Christian living: 

Private prayer and meditation in which the individual 
reaches out for an understanding of the meaning and pur- 
poses of life, responding to the spiritual urges of life and 
seeking to live in vital relation to God. 

Public worship in which common faith is expressed in 
and attention is directed to the realization of Christian 
ideals. 

Participation in such enterprises of the church, as reli- 
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gious education, missionary activities, social service, com- 
munity and world relations. 

Co-operation in the development of strong churches and 
other agencies needed for the growth and expression of full- 
est co-operative living. 


In the light of the foregoing outline, the church-school 
curriculum should provide opportunities for growth in Chris- 
tian ways of thinking and living. My 


CHAPTER IV 
VISITATION OF THE TEACHER AT WORK 


The supervisor who would co-operate with his teachers and 
render them effective service must visit them at work. He can 
help them best when he is well enough acquainted with their 
teaching situations to put himself in their places and appre- 
ciate their problems. General impressions and suggestions are 
not enough, for concrete and specific adjustments are neces- 
sary for any satisfactory improvement of the teaching process. 
The supervisor should visit a group as often as conditions re- 
quire to get a good working understanding of the situation. 
Then he and the teacher may sit down together and with the 
facts before them can come to practical solutions. If verbatim. 
records are kept of the class sessions, definite references can 
be made and modifications of method or material related to 
the most critical parts. Follow-up work may be continued 
with repeated visits, records, analyses, and conferences until 
desired improvements are evident. This kind of supervision is 
not a superficial and aggravating inspection but a piece of 
careful study, meaningful and satisfying to both supervisor 
and teacher. 

As one reads books on public-school supervision one wishes 
one might assume the same working conditions in writing of 
supervision in religious education. But many distinct differ- 
ences place this discussion in an entirely different class. 
One period a week, such as the Sunday school affords, is a 
short time in which to do anything with the complex problems 
of religious education. Some educators may smile at the idea 
of supervision in the ordinary church school and sometimes it 
does seem hopeless, but the more the problems are studied the 
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more certain it seems that supervision is the only way in 
which real advance can be made. The way to longer and better 
teaching periods is by improving the existing situations, and 
the key men and women are those who are on the job, not the 
ones who theoretically ought to be there. Teaching techniques 
may be easily changed but religious education requires some- 
thing more. Teachers must have convictions born out of deep 
religious experiences and they must have faith and purpose 
that are contagious. Supervision aims to conserve the conse- 
crated talent now giving loyal service, improving the out- 
comes as far as possible by guidance and co-operation, and, at 
the same time, seeks to discover new persons who may be 
inspired and trained to share in the task. There are many dif- 
ferent types of teaching situations in the church and other 
religious institutions, and a reader will have to adapt what is 
suggested in this chapter to the particular place in which he is 
interested. 

Ideal situations should never be expected or taken for | 
granted in supervision. No involved discussions of educational’ 
procedure or religious goals will be possible in the greater num- 
ber of places, for they will only confuse and discourage faithful 
workers. Abstract principles will have to be reduced to con-\ 
crete illustrations, and general situations analyzed into de-’ 
tailed factors. Changes will have to be made slowly and with 
infinite patience. Tact and discrimination will have to be used 
at every turn. All proposed changes will have to be prepared 
for and readinesses created or that which may appear to the 
supervisor as a logical and inevitable result may be blocked. 
It is easy to theorize and make paper programs but it is ex, 
tremely difficult to put theory into practice. The writer knows 
by experience that very little can be taken for granted, and 
explanations have to be repeated and repeated, and experi- 
ments have to be made and remade. Even persons who seem 
ordinarily intelligent can refuse to see the advantages of a 
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change if that change involves much trouble in new adjust- 
ments. 


GENERAL PREPARATION 


Before introducing supervision into a church it may be ad- 
visable in some cases to accustom the teachers to group discus- 
sions of varied topics related to their work. Any good pre- 
liminary survey will reveal lines of special study that a majori- 
ty of teachers could profit by in a series of workers’ confer- 
ences. Such meetings would also indicate what the particular 


_ needs were in teachers’ methods, skills, and ideas. A few illus- 


trations from observations in other situations would prepare 
the way for consideration of the supervisory plans of visita- 
tion and conference, and cause the teachers to ask for this 
co-operative work in their school. 

The administration must be prepared, for no effective su- 
pervision can be done without its continual support. It must 
pave the way for the supervisor and establish his work as a 
part of the working system. The responsibility for discovering 
needs and directing the visits and conferences of a supervisor 
may be left, in many cases, to the administrative officers, and 


it gives the supervisor a distinct advantage. Atnotimeshould  _ 


en a er 


a supervisor visit a class or worship service for observation 


‘and critical analysis unless he is wanted and invited. “He 


should never beg for admittance or permit a teacher or officer 
merely to tolerate his visits. If the teachers and officers feel 
the need of supervision they should appoint supervisors in 
whom they can have confidence and then give them every 
opportunity for effective work. Until the system becomes au- 
tomatic, the superintendent, principals of departments, pas- 
tor, director of religious education, or other responsible and 
recognized leader should encourage teachers to take advan- 
tage of the services of a supervisor and should give publicity 
to his work in every way possible. While many adjustments 
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will still be made by the administrative officers, there are 
phases of the work that require careful study, observation, 
analysis, conference, and co-operative guidance. 

Administrators can create an atmosphere of expectancy 
and provide the necessary tactful persistence in dealing with 
hard problems that a new supervisor never could. They can 
invite other teachers to participate in group conferences and 
give supervisors opportunity to capitalize the best talent of 
the school. Teachers quickly reflect the attitude of their ac- 
cepted leaders, and even if an administrative officer approves 
supervision it does not mean that he will not be a greater 
handicap than an asset in carrying it forward. By an apolo- 
getic introduction, or by listening to criticisms rather than 
helping to solve problems, he may make it almost impossible 
to do anything significant. The administration must take the: 
responsibility for making supervision a success once it has 
been accepted as a working procedure. It must keep a body 
of supervisors ready for the work just as much as a staff of 
teachers or other officers. It must co-operate until supervision 
is an established and working part of the whole system. 


MAKING VISITATION SCHEDULES 


As a supervisor can seldom count on more than one visita- 
tion per Sunday, he can only handle a few groups in any par- 
ticular organization. This means either occasional visitations 
or a number of supervisors in each department. Schedules 
should be arranged to conserve the time of the supervisors and 
to fit in best with the programs of the teachers involved. 
While special problems should permit special counsel at any 
time, a regular schedule of visits, and set times for conference, 
will be found advisable. There should be no surprise visits. If 
a teacher is expecting a supervisor and wants special help on 
his work he will welcome him and be ready for assistance. 
When a supervisor has to limit his visits to a few teachers his 
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services may be increased in value if a group of teachers with 
common problems plan the visits and arrange for group con- 
ferences. It may be found wise to concentrate on one or two 
teaching situations for a period and then transfer attention to 
another class. The administrative officers can help to set up a 
working schedule of visits, and a supervisor should depend 
upon them. 

Any supervision undertaken by administrative officers 
should be planned in advance, and casual visitations should be 
reduced to a minimum. Very often the entrance of a pastor, 
director, superintendent, or principal in a casual way, or on 
some superficial errand, is a distraction and handicap to a 
learning situation. In most places these workers can be of in- 
estimable value in extending the supervisory services, ob- 
serving, recording procedures, studying special problems, and 
giving counsel in co-operative discussions. 


PRE-VISITATION CONFERENCES 


It is important that teachers should understand what to 
expect in any visitation and what they can look for in a post- 
conference. In introducing supervision into a church school 
this is absolutely essential and nothing can be taken for 
granted. The general plan may be explained in a teachers’ 
meeting, or by letter, but, when the procedure is new, all 
kinds of misunderstanding are likely to occur. If a supervisor 
talks over the situation in advance with a teacher and they 
agree on some special phase of the work that can be profitably 
considered, it will be a good psychological preparation for a 
visit. It may be advisable for a supervisor in beginning not to _ 
take any notes, but after a teacher sees the possibilities in 
having een records of class procedures he will usually ask 
a supervisor to take down everything he can so they can talk 
over the whole thing and see any part in relation to the whole. 
But the teacher’s confidence and co-operation is the first.goal, 
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and it will pay to take time to get it. Many good opportuni- 
ties are spoiled by too much haste in trying to get written 
records and correct glaring faults. 

When a supervisor can get some facts in advance of the 
teaching situation he will be better able to understand what 
he sees in the visitation, and what he should be on the lookout 
for. He should know at least what the character of the class 
is and what experience the teacher has had with it. He should 
find out what the next lesson is to be and what the teacher 
hopes to do with it. A teacher ought to feel free to ask a su- 
pervisor in this pre-conference for suggestions, for the super- 
visor is not to be thought of asa mere critic. Often a visit may 
be far more profitable if the supervisor and teacher talk over 
what might be done and face the difficulties together, planning 
for some particular outcomes and then studying the teaching 
situation to see what is the best way to get the desired results. 
After a supervisor and his teachers become acquainted, experi- 
ments will be tried that would not otherwise be attempted, 
because of the assurance of co-operative planning, observa- 
tion, and follow-up. Many teachers follow practices which 
they become accustomed to simply because they are afraid to 
try anything else lest they fail. 

If there are any misgivings as to the supervisory system, 
they should be thoroughly discussed in private or group con- 
ferences. Gradually the attitude should be felt that teaching 
is not a matter of individual likes or dislikes, preferences or 
preconceived ideas, but it is a group responsibility, and co- 
operative thinking is essential to any satisfactory work. Some 
teachers will feel that an ordinary supervisor or administra- 
tive officer will be more of a nuisance than a help in super- 
visory relationships. However, there are not many persons 
who could not profit by the frank criticism of any other intelli- 
gent person. Often the most self-satisfied and self-sufficient) 
are the ones that need criticism and supervisory help. The 
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teaching staffs of our church schools include people of all 
kinds. Sometimes a person of prominent standing in the com- 
munity volunteers as a teacher and assumes because he has 
superior community standing he has superior capacity as a 
religious teacher. It may not be so and he may not know it. 
A good teacher will have weak spots that could be strength- 
ened if he were ready to face the facts that even a mediocre 
teacher could reveal in a systematic record of his procedure. 
The objective nature of supervision should be clearly under- 
stood, for it relieves a good deal of the objection that might be 
taken against a purely subjective system. As supervisory tech- 
niques are built up, and as they are understood, better co- 
operation will be possible, and many present criticisms will be 
removed. But co-operative supervision grows by patient prac- 
tice, and everyone concerned must visualize its possibilities 
and help to improve its functionings. 


THE VISITATION 


son and stay through the whole period.. Felons the es meets 
he should find the best place in the room to observe without 
unduly distracting the attention of teacher or pupils. Some- 
times the regular seating arrangements may have to be 
changed to get a good position but this can usually be done if 
attended to before the class assembles. The supervisor should 
be able to see as many of the class as possible, so that he can 
note the distribution of pupil participation. On the first visit 
a teacher may easily satisfy the curiosity of the class by some 
such remark as, ‘‘We are glad to have Mr. Smith with us this 
morning. He is one of the co-operating teachers of our school 
who is helping us to study the best way to teach and learn. 
We will let him listen, take notes, ask questions if he wants to, 
or make any comments he will, and after he gets acquainted 
with our work we will count on him for regular help. I want 
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you to know him and I want him to know you.” The super- 
visor should feel at home in the class, and take part in a 
democratic way, contributing as a natural member of a study- 
ing group, and not posing as an expert or outside adviser. 


USE OF SCHEDULES 


After supervision has been accepted as a principle and the 
general purposes are understood by direct experience of them, 
it will be advisable to develop schedules to aid in analysis of 
the work that is being done. A schedule in supervision is an 
organized analysis of the possible significant factors in a situa- 
tion, arranged so as to get as much objective evidence as cir- 
cumstances will permit. They should serve at least the fol- 
lowing five purposes: 


1. To make a supervisor sensitive to things that should be observed 
and evaluated. 

2. To cause a supervisor to prepare ae to act as a counselor on 
the various factors involved. 

3. To give a teacher opportunity to think over factors essential 
to effective teaching, and to prepare him for worth-while con- 
ferences on specific points. 

4. To aid in a systematic record of observations, conference dis- 
cussions, and personal interviews, and to stimulate and guide 
needed follow-up work. 

+ 5..To make a conference as impersonal as possible, directing atten- 

“tion to teaching principles, learning situations, and problems 

rather than to personal shortcomings and differences of opinion. 


Both supervisors and teachers should be familiar with a num- 
ber of schedules and should have the experience of working 
out some form. To go over the analysis of a schedule and dis- 
cuss the constituent factors of a teaching procedure is valuable 
training for any body of teachers. Without some such instru- 
ments the tendency will be to be governed by general impres- 
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sions, and vital phases of methods and outcomes will be 

missed, 

The standards of the International Council of Religious 
Education are one set of principles and type of analysis that 
every teacher should be familiar with, for they have been pre- 
pared, experimented with, and revised by some of the best 
workers in religious education of different specialized fields. 
They indicate the trends of emphasis in the developing pro- 
grams of modern religious education. Forms are available for 
checking conditions in each class, department, and worship 
service of two types of Sunday school, as well as week-day 
and vacation church schools. Scoring is done on a thousand- 
point scale, and, though comparison of schools is not expected, 
the quantitative measures may serve to stimulate thinking on 
important phases of the work and direct attention to places 
where changes ought to be made. The general plan of analysis 
in each of the standards for different departments and types of 
schools includes: 

I. Curriculum—(r) worship, (2) service, (3) study, (4) social and 
recreational life, (5) personal experiences in religion and in the 
church. 

II. Leadership—(6) personal qualities, (7) training and experi- 
ence, (8) teaching and executive ability. 

III. Organization and administration—(9) unity of program, (ro) 
budget, (11) staff of workers, (12) training and supervision of 
workers, (13) administrative management of pupils, (14) the 
session, (15) records and reports, (16) outside relationships. 

IV. Housing and equipment—(17) rooms, (18) equipment, (19) 
literature and supplies, (20) service and upkeep. 


Each item is discussed in the standards, and suggestive ques- 
tions are asked to aid in a study of the total situation. 
Patterns used in the schedules given in the following pages 


t Standards for the Church School (various forms), International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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will be recognized as in large part taken from those used in the 

public schools and frequently occurring in writings on public 

school supervision. As these are being revised from time to} 
time supervisors should watch for new ideas in the educational 
journals and in new books. The same children are being 

taught, the same laws of learning are applicable to both situa- 

tions, and the end results in personalities should be closely 

related. 


TYPES OF SCHEDULES 


The first form presented aims to get a general picture rather 
than to give detailed attention to specific items. It might be 
of special value in the initial visits of a supervisor or for use in 
teacher-training groups where the members are sent out to 
make observations. A general study of this kind would also 
be of service as background for more particular observations 
in later studies. 


GENERAL RECORD OF OBSERVATION 
FOR A CLASS VISITATION 


Schedule for Supervisors and Visiting Teachers 


Instructions for recording observations: 

1. Familiarize yourself with this blank before entering the class- 
room. It is often better to take notes and fill in the form after 
the visit rather than during the class period. 

2. Be brief. Use good descriptive adjectives and phrases. 

3. Be scientific. Do not read into the situation. Give facts and 
keep interpretation of facts separate. Do not try to prove any- 
thing. Record what takes place. 

4. Give accurate reference numbers in any comments to avoid mis- 
understanding. 

5. This schedule is intended to aid in a conference to improve teach- 
ing and learning and should be a fair analysis of the situation. 


(rade ae. wean each ep Om ayer ee ate 
Lesson topic 
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Attendance, 'Boyse 08 Giro eau rrr ei oy ie eer 
A. Physical conditions: 
1. Ventilation_______ 2. Temperature. 3. Appearance 
4. Seating arrangements____________ 5. Handicaps 
Comments 
B. Routine: 
1. Record making 2. Distribution of materials 
3. Entrance and exit of pupils. 
4. System in procedures 
Comments. 


C. Personal factors in teacher: 


1. General appearance 2. Voice 3. Mannerisms___ 

IS NOEs SOA se Of laneia cele | ui lie eel tes 

5. Personality: a) Tact____b) Sympathy____c) Self-control___ 
d) Patience___-_e) Poise ______f) Humor 


g) Animation___h) Reserve 
6.,/ Attitudes: @) dxélivious' convichions = 62. Pets eae 
b) Interest or duty ___c) Autocratic or democratic__ 

d) Willing to learn_____e) Co-operative 


4) Self-confidence__ 


Comment 


D. Pupils’ behavior: : 
a Attention) 2) Interest. ais ee Manhore 


4. Punctuality. 5. _ Regularity. 6. Initiative 

7, o-operativeness 8 Self-control 2 er ee es 

Chprnmmbent eh ele a eS NS te da) A 
E. Teaching: 


ey eat eae 9 eno TED ALAION: 

alot eeu et USL eA a ta UL Om ae meee easter 

5. Type of procedure: a) Talk or lecture__h) Story__c) Review__ 
d) Drill oy fe) Questioning 00) Minh eProjecti ws. en 
g) Supervised study.__________ #) Socialized recitation _____ 
+). Dramatization 220) Oi Oe her oC) ed 2a ae eae 

6. Class participation ia) Discussiomi tn ss Aaa ae 


b) Study2ilt oe) Mandwork. sg) |Project 
€) Prayer se 2h i ee ee) Independent though tsa. 
Comimentt ie a0) ii UN hr eal pea OUP CITE E25) oy Eile 
F. Materials used: 
Ti Course eae ee. Peachingivaidig sae ieememene 2 


3, Pupils’ books 2.7 5) a a a effective use 
5. Reference materials___. 6. Equipment 
Comments 
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G. Out-of-class work: 
1. Leading-on activities 


Pouueemilar meetings. aE Se hg Occasional icy May 
APELOING |VaSiLATIOMN our lin yon em ey COOFFelA TION ua 
Comments 


H. Results: Give illustrations to indicate satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
reactions along such lines as, (a) practical application of lesson, (0) 
reverence, (c) emotional attitude, (d) motivation of conduct, (e) co- 
operation in a social undertaking, (f) use of knowledge, (g) search for 
facts, (2) new appreciations, (z) relation to the church or some religious 
cause, (7) self-control, (2) worthy desires. 


The second illustration is directed toward a study of teach- 
ing method. As most teachers in church schools follow tradi- 
tional methods, the schedule asks questions in terms of out- 
comes rather than along lines of modern pedagogy. The meth- 
od also is a descriptive record for it will give more concrete 
data for the conference than any rating or ranking method 
might do.? 


SUPERVISING SCHEDULE ON TEACHING METHOD 


This schedule is intended to call attention to items in method 
that supervisor and teacher may desire to confer together on. The 
supervisor or teacher may keep references on as many points as 
desired for later conferences or for special study, but some specific 
items should be agreed upon for a supervisor’s visitation. This 
form will be checked after the lesson—not in the classroom, but 
from notes made in the classroom. 

General approach: 
1. Was there a definite aim by the teacher for the class period? 
What was it? 
2. Was the aim well chosen? Was it life-centered? Was it related 


Cf. C. J. Anderson, A. S. Barr, and M. Bush. Visiting the Teacher 
al Work (D. Appleton and Co., 1925), pp. 11, 12. 
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3. 
4. 
cf 
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to previous experiences of the group or to those planned for a 
later time. Did it meet real needs of those present? 

What was the general plan of the lesson hour? 

Did the lesson material further the objective? 

Was provision made for pupil sharing in determination of goals 
and plans of procedure? 


Equipment: 


6. 


Io. 


Did pupils have texts or sufficient guide sheets or regular ma- 
terial for their participation? 


. Were teacher and pupils handicapped by Hehe) of readily acces- 


sible material? Were Bibles available? Was denominational or 
missionary material used? 


. Was there provision for visual education by blackboard, maps, 


charts, studies, pictures, or other materials? Were they utilized 
to advantage? 


. Were materials used by class conserved for future use or for 


use by other groups? 

Was there any attempt to enrich the immediate situation by 
use of community materials? Library? Public school? Other 
organizations? Individual? 


Procedure: 


bi 


[2. 


13. 


14. 


75: 


To what general type did the lesson belong? Question-answer? 
Problem-project? Discussion? Appreciation? Drill? Life-ex- 
perience? Dramatics? Story-telling? How far were different 
methods used? 

What laws of learning were recognized? Disobeyed? Was a 
readiness created for that which was to be learned? Was there 
apparent satisfaction in the experience of the hour? Was there 
self-activity? 

Who did the purposing? planning? executing? judging? project- 
ing future activities? ‘Teacher alone? Pupils? Both? 

Was time given for study and thought on the part of the pupils? 
Was supervised study used to advantage? Were pupils directed 
to source materials? 

Were pupils responsible for work outside of class? Were assign- 
ments used in class in such a way as to stimulate interest in 
doing them well? 


16. 
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Could the lesson plan have been changed with better results? 


Elements of strength: In what measure were the following achieved? 


I. 


oo NT 


Io. 


Il. 


All of the pupils were stimulated to participate in class experi- 
ence. 


. The pupils were made conscious of the meaning of religious 


values, and a desire to interpret them in their own lives was 
created. 


. The pupils were given a clearer conception of the meaning of 


religion and thereby helped to become more interested 1 in carry- 
ing out some specific Christian objectives. 


. The text and other materials used provided sufficient data as 


a basis for clear thinking and the solution of problems from the 
religious point of view. 


. The pupils were helped to differentiate between types of mo- 


tives for conduct and to recognize the Christian ones. 


. The lesson was related to the experiences of the pupil and their 


experiences definitely enriched and enlarged. New apprecia- 
tions were stimulated. 


. The pupils were taught to hold hasty judgments in control. 
. Pupils raised problems that led to further study with more 


serious intent. 


. The pupils were led to realize religious values in literature, art, 


and nature. 

Children were led to give religious interpretation to a common 
life-experience. 

Some one idea was emphasized sufficiently so as to carry over 
into daily life. 


Elements of weakness: To what degree were the following factors 
evident? 


I. 


3. 


Wrong method of teaching was used and laws of learning were 
ignored; that is, the teacher taught a development lesson when 
his class was ready for a practice lesson or perhaps for a review 
lesson; or he gave a review of a topic when practice or drill was 
needed. 


. No provision was made for pupil study, source materials were 


not available. 
There was too much dependence placed upon memory and not 
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enough thinking stimulated, therefore, little opportunity for 
problem-solving. 

4. Pupil responses were not well distributed. One or two did most 

of the talking. Teacher seemed unable to meet needs of all. 

5. There was not proper differentiation between relative signifi- 
cance of facts. 

6. The lesson was not lifted to a religious level. There was no 
consciousness of God, nor of the will of God, nor of inner obliga- 
tion because of religious purpose. 

7. Pupils did not feel the responsibility of criticizing their own con- 
clusions nor were they expected to apply them to life situations. 

8. There was time wasted on incidental matters and thereby losing 
main issues. 

9. Teacher was not able to change plans and adapt himself to 
crisis which arose. 

ro. Teacher did not utilize vital life-situations to lead up to the 
lesson. 


The third schedule considers pupil response and is a critical 
test of teaching. Some overt expression on the part of the 
pupil is necessary to evaluate what is being done and how 
much he is profiting by the experiences of the lesson periods. 
This form aims to get significant records of words, actions, and 
attitudes of the pupils in assembly, worship, and class periods. 
A leader may be quite well satisfied with the way in which his 
group participates and yet have failed to analyze the type of 
thinking and the kind of reactions that are being stimulated. 
The supervisor must ask questions to discover whether inde- 
pendent thinking is practiced, whether inner religious motiva- 
tion is being developed, whether religious personalities with 
right purposes and adequate self-controls are being built up. 
It may be that little bluffers, conceited prigs, or intolerant 
bigots are being nurtured. Sometimes teachers tend to play 
ball with words and are delighted when their pupils show skill 
in catching and returning pious words and phrases. Records 
of pupil responses should give not only the words but should 
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indicate attitudes expressed by gesture or action and associa- 
tions that are mentioned showing reference to other experi- 
ences. It is not only what a pupil says but how he says it, the 
emotion he shows, the interest that persists, and the way the 
different members of the group are affected. 

It will be clearly understood that the pupils’ responses de- 
pend to a large extent upon the character of the teaching pro- 
cedure. Some teachers do all the talking, others do most of 
the thinking although they invite answers from the class, 
others stimulate thinking in all parts of the process. With 
some, the procedure is quite democratic, the problems are the 
problems of the class, the responsibility is well distributed, 
and plans, procedures, and outcomes are jointly developed. 
In some cases the pupils imitate the teacher and take over 
without question the teacher’s attitude and position on any 
question. In other cases the teacher guides creative thinking 
on the part of the class and seeks to converse and develop the 
individual qualities and capacities. The schedule will help a 
supervisor and teacher to consider many elements in pupil 
responses. 

PUPIL RESPONSE 


Church schooli U0" un Grade Date. Time 
Boys io Enrolledseu iL 

Girls) 2 Enrolled ____Teacher______ Observer. 
Lesson__________Course________Time teacher has had class. 


In the following questions give illustrations and incidents where 
possible. 


General situations: 

1. How far is interest indicated by regularity of attendance, in- 
crease, promptness? 

2. Describe conditions of orderliness, courtesy, controlled behav- 
ior, self-government, that suggest serious interest, class pride, 
individual problems, etc. 

3. How far does the class seem to assume responsibility for success 
or failure, or progress in class undertakings? 
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4. 


What physical conditions seem to affect the responses of the 
group? 


Situations affected by teaching methods: 


5. 


6. 


Io. 


Tz) 


I2. 


icy 


4. 


How far does the teacher dominate the situation? In what ways 
is democratic participation invited and provided for? 

What part does the class have in determining objectives and 
plans and in evaluating achievements? 


. In what ways are the pupils caused to think? Independently, 


thoroughly, systematically, concretely, experimentally, etc.? 
In terms of religious principles? 


. What opportunity is given for questions? Does the method of 


teaching stimulate further inquiry? Are the pupils interested 
in each others’ questions? How far are these religious ques- 
tions? 


. Do they relate personal experiences voluntarily? What reli- 


gious experiences are most common? Do they apply religious 
principles to their own situations without teacher prompting? 
Do they have special problems? 

What provision is made for working out their ideas? In hand- 
work, projects, dramatization, ordinary life situations? What 
religious interests are shown? 

Describe the conditions of attention. Consistent, spasmodic, 
voluntary, involuntary, indifferent, coerced, fluctuates from 
one topic to another. 

What emotional responses does the teacher seem to arouse most 
frequently? Love, hate, anger, indignation, sympathy, humor 
irritation, etc.? To what degree are they wisely stimulated and 
associated? 

Does the teacher control discipline without distracting from 
the progress of the lesson? What problems of disturbers are 
there in the class? Is personality respected in controlling in- 
dividuals? 

Distinguish between the motives the teacher is trying to stimu- 
late and those that actually operate in the class and seem to 
carry on. Indicate any definitely Christian motives that seem 
to be controlling. 


Te: 


16. 
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Does the class seem to reflect any attitudes of the teacher? 
What personality influences are strongest? 

What system is there for distribution of responses? Check the 
distribution. 


Subject matter and goals affecting responses: 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22% 


a3. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


How far is there a religious point of view in the class? How is 
it manifest? What tendencies to superficiality, flippancy, seri- 
ousness, practical outcomes? 

To what degree is the view of religion abstract, concrete, life- 
centered, God-conscious, conventional, influenced by ideas of 
Jesus, influenced by church standards and customs, related to 
social issues, influenced by the character of some leader or 
leaders? 

How far does the class course of study meet their life needs? 
In what ways does the teacher seem conscious of such? In 
what ways are the pupils desirous of solving life-problems? 
Does the course of study aid or handicap this? 

What signs are there of inter-Sunday interest? What prepara- 
tion? What follow-up? What wider reference is stimulated 
than that in immediate lesson material? In what ways? 

How much do the pupils use the Bible? To what degree does 
their religion seem Bible-centered? 

Does the class generalize on principles? Do they recognize 
God’s laws? How far are they stimulated to search for ex- 
amples of conduct, or principles? 

Does the interest in class studies seem to be related to intrinsic 
values in the material and goals, or is it mostly teacher-pro- 
pelled? ; 

With what phases of their studies do they show most interest? 
Bible studies, missions, biographies, social problems, personal 
problems, theological questions, church relationships, etc.? 
What leading-on interests are developed in relation to religious 
literature, religious enterprises, world problems, realization of 
personality for self and others? 

How far does class summarize findings of a study period, pro- 
ject the next study, recall results of one time for another, make 
progress and desire progress? 
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From time to time it will be advisable to check on the rou- 
tine procedures of classroom and assembly periods. In prepa- 
ration for a study of these matters a committee of officers and 
teachers might do well to investigate conditions in the public 
school so as to have a background to know what could be 
expected. Visits to the best organized schools of the district 
would also be apt to affect the conclusions drawn from one’s 
own school. The following set of questions is not exhaustive 
but suggestive of areas that deserve careful study. It will be 
seen that it is set up in such a way as to provide for a confer- 
ence and action upon the discoveries that are made in the 
group survey. 


SCHEDULE FOR ANALYSIS OF ROUTINE AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 

The following analysis that you are invited to make is of factors 
that may be of significance for the best conduct of a church school. 
Some of them the administrative officers should accept responsi- 
bility for and some of them are the direct responsibility of the teach- 
ers or group leaders. 

Av conference 1s called: forii tata auc a NI hei yo Te aan eee 
o’clock at which time teachers, officers, and the supervisors will 
exchange notes and talk over some ways of improving our present 
school situation. Turn all suggestions in to SRS nce eT 
by who leads the discussion on this. Our school is always 
evaluating its work and trying to improve. Whenever anyone sug- 
gests a place for improvement he assumes our group is capable of 
improvement. 

Let us examine our worship periods, our assemblies, departmen- 
tal meetings, class sessions, and other organization meetings Sun- 
day or week-day in this church. Make comments brief and ex- 
plicit. Refer to numbers in outline below. 


Physical conditions: 
1. Ventilation. 2. Heat. 3. Light. 4. Cleanliness. 5. At- - 
tractiveness of rooms. 6. Satisfactory tables and _ chairs. 
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7. Plenty of equipment for good work. 8. Reference material 
conveniently located. 9. Shelves and cupboards in good order, 
and used to advantage. 10. Provision for wraps. 11. Toilets. 
12. Drinking fountains. 13. Rearrangement of seating. 14. 
Repairs needed. 


Orderly procedures: 

15. Entrance and exit of pupils, and change from assembly room 
to class. 16. Arrangement of ushering. 17. Distribution of ma- 
terials. 18. Marking of reports and gathering of secretarial 
data. 19. Offering. 20. Ritual conducted reverently and mean- 
ingfully. 21. Understanding of what is expected so that co-oper- 
ation is practicable. 22. Music as an aid to reverent attitudes. 
23. Problem children and problem adults. 24. Plans made in 
time for adjustments. 


Economy of time: 

25. Teachers on time, and ready to welcome their groups. 26. 
Worship and assembly periods planned for agreed times and 
kept to such. 27. Teacher begins without delay. Has plan for 
each session which pupils understand and have agreed for the 
common good. 28. Class business has its place but does not 
interfere with class instruction period. 29. Discipline does not 
waste time. 30. Teacher does not give too much time or atten- 
tion to one or two persons. 31. Recitation on work done out of 
class given a fair proportion of time. 32. Assignments ready 
without need for writing out long details on a blackboard, or 
taking considerable time to explain them. 33. Materials needed 
for dramatization, handwork, projects, etc., planned in advance. 
34. Sufficient time allowed to do what ought to be done. 35. 
Habits that persist. 


Stimulating environs: 
36. Building as a whole and separate rooms arranged to best ad- 
vantage. 37. Organ, pianos, hymn books, music used to create 
religious atmosphere. 38. Pictures and decorations evaluated 
as to effect on observers. 39. Special loan features capitalized. 
40. Symbols of religion appropriate. 41. Approach to church 
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outside neat, attractive, aesthetic. 42. Colors all in good taste. 
43. All literature used in good form. 44. Religious atmosphere, 
reverence, kindliness, thoughtful meditation, expected and aided 
by all. 


The problem of discipline is usually critical in at least one or 
more classes or departments of a church school. Sometimes 
the Sunday sessions are fairly good but disorder prevails in 
week-night meetings. Young and inexperienced leaders are 
often discouraged by inability to control a group and hold at- 
tention. It may be due in part to lack of training in homes or 
public schools, or to a type of military discipline that does not 
give experience in self-direction. It may be that a teacher 
does not know how to make his work interesting, or it may 
possibly be the fault of the general curriculum being too far 
removed from life-interests of the pupils. Whatever the reason 
for disciplinary problems, the schedule aims at uncovering the 
factors and giving the teacher, administrator, or other leader 
of a group an opportunity to plan with the supervisor for cor- 
rective measures. Instead of patiently accepting certain situa- 
tions as inevitable, the leaders work together on facts Batuerd 
under directed observation. 


SCHEDULE FOR GUIDING OBSERVATION IN MATTERS 
OF DISCIPLINE AND CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


I. GENERAL CONDITIONS 

1. In what ways do physical conditions meh An problems of 
discipline and classroom management? 

2. Was there sufficient attention to the methods of ushering 
and care of latecomers? 

3. What provision was made for creating atmosphere supplying 
quietness, reverence, self-control? Did they seem to recog- 
nize that conduct should show respect for church and its 
objectives? 

4. In what way was the group made conscious that their be- 
havior was a part of their desire to act in a Christian way? 


II. 
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. To what extent did the teacher assume that individuals 


would exercise self-control, and to what extent did he pro- 
vide for self-government by the class? 


. Did the worship or assembly service prior to the class period 


produce the right tendencies to controlled behavior? Was 
the program interesting? too long? poorly graded? 


. Did the music or other items of the program assist in content 


or tend to excite the group? 


. How far did boy and girl relationships cause problems of 


control? 


PERSONALITY AND TEACHING SKILL 


2h 


What instances were observed of pushing, chewing gum, 
scraping of chairs, slamming books, shuffling feet, looking out 
window, playing with extraneous things, reading funny 
papers, paper wads, leaning back in chair, flapping hand- 
kerchiefs, ostracizing a stranger, etc. 
a) How were these cases dealt with? 
b) Why did these cases of misconduct seem to demand dis- 
cipline? 


. How was discipline affected by the teacher’s personal condi- 


tion? 

a) Did the teacher appear to be in good physical condition? 

b) Was she neat and attractive in personal appearance? 

c) Was there any outstanding feature of her personal ap- 
pearance which was distracting? 


. How was discipline affected by the teacher’s firmness, force- 


fulness, prepossessing manner, fairness, decisiveness, calm- 
ness, patience, courage, good nature, persistence, scholar- 
ship, tact, and expectancy of good conduct? 


. In what way was discipline affected by the teacher’s under- 


standing of the pupils? 

a) In what ways did the teacher reveal a knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the background and history of individual 
pupils? 

b) How did the pupils react to this appreciation of their 
problems? 
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5. In what way did the executor of the program affect dis- 
cipline? 

a) How thoroughly prepared was the teacher for the lesson? 

b) To what extent was the program suited to the needs and 
understanding of the group? 

c) To what extent was interest maintained throughout the 
lesson? 

d) How widely and how evenly distributed were the re- 
sponses of the group? What definite methods were used 
for securing pupil responses? 

e) How far did failure to provide for difference in the abili- 
ties of the pupils affect restlessness and cause distrac- 
tions? 

f) To what extent was the program broken into by roll-call, 
collection, records, business, etc.? 

6. Criticize the forms of discipline. 

a) Examples—teacher, pupil, historical characters. 

b) Approval of good conduct—merits, prizes, praise, favors, 
special privileges, etc. 

c) Punishment—threats, force, deprivations, social stigma. 

d) Substitution of other motives and activities. 

e) Disregard of offenses. 

f) Withdrawing or modifying stimuli that produces the 
offense. 

g) Habits and attitudes being established. 


Another fundamental type of schedule is given on page 
157, ‘Supervisory Schedule for Checking Religious Values.”’ 
Besides this, other techniques for analysis are given on 
succeeding chapters which may apply to different situa- 
tions. Yet the reader may need to be reminded again that 
none of these schedules are necessarily working tools in actual 
supervision. Once a supervisor develops a skill in breaking up 
a situation into its constituent elements he may be free from 
schedules. However, it will be a safe procedure for supervisors 
in beginning their work in any place to organize and use such 
analytic forms as are here suggested. It is easy to drift into 
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careless and superficial habits of good-natured comments and 
fail to do anything worth while. It takes time and trouble if 
one goes into details and really tries to improve a teaching or 
learning situation. 


THE STENOGRAPHIC RECORD 


Although the foregoing schedules are presented as super- 
visory helps, they can never take the place of verbatim records 
of group procedures. If moving pictures and a dictography 
record could be used, they would, of course, come nearer to 
reproducing the original situation. But if a teacher and super- 
visor sit down together soon after a lesson, a stenographic rec- 
ord of what was said will serve to recall most of the significant 
facts. When filed away, it can be referred to in other studies 
and departments. New teachers may often be given a great 
deal of guidance by critical study of others’ procedures. The 
personal and general information asked for at the top of the 
report form is needed for reference and for use by others in 
research studies. A sketch of the seating arrangements, with 
numbers for each person, will furnish an easy way of indicat- 
ing the distribution of responses and the number who take 
part. After practice, many casual comments may be ignored 
and only significant parts of the conversation recorded. When 
a supervisor has to depend upon the records of another party, 
he should have a clear understanding with the reporter as to 
the purpose of the report. A stenographer may add notes on 
the margin as to attitudes and conditions noticed during the 
discussion. These will help to describe more fully the reactions 
of the group. A supervisor may train either professional or 
volunteer reporters to do quite serviceable work, which will 
enable him to keep in touch with more classes than he other- 
wise could if he had to depend upon his personal visitations. 

If a supervisor cannot take shorthand reports, he may be 
able, by practice, to get all that is needed to serve as a good 
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basis for a conference. Even a long-hand report by a sympa- 
thetic third party may be sufficient to give guidance. The fol- 
lowing abridged stenographic report will illustrate what can 
be secured by a third party in a visitation record: 


Date_1-20-29___Church__City Church___Grade__Sr. High__Sex__Girls 
‘Teacher! tu Difassia se Pen Reporter un iss pn 
enrolled____78 
Supervisor___Mr.C.____(not present) Pupils attending 12 
Lesson time FOL20 10; SOL re eee eens, 
Course 2 Sire) sy Se Ne Ve EE esso nh LOpee 
Re ae LIN 
SEATING: 6 ak 
a Ow TO ihe tees 


Report 

T.—We owe $1.40 for this coming month. Girls, will you please 
pay your dues, fifteen cents for this month and fifteen for last. 
We have some special expenses I must talk over with you 
another time. 
(Looking over report cards.) N , is she here? B——, what 
is the matter with B? She is usually here. G——, she has 
been absent several times lately. We must visit her. 

1.—G— is ill. 

T.—Is she very sick? 

1.—I really don’t know. 

T.—l’m sorry, we must find out. (Continuing to look over cards.) 
I wonder how many of you know the sorrow that has come to 
B J . She has lost her father. I wrote her and sent a 
plant. We will ask the treasurer to collect about fifteen cents 
from each of you. Perhaps you would each like to write her. 
Miss C—— would like to know how many of you are attend- 
ing the Thursday night class. All right three of you. Isn’t 
that lovely? Attending these classes does not mean that you 
are going to join the church; but if you possibly can, I wish 
you would. But even if you do not intend to unite with the 
church, you will find it interesting and I wish you would at- 
tend the class. 
How many of you attend church at least once a month? 
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6.—I usually do. 

9.—I guess I do. (A few other hands were raised.) 

T.—Six in all. There aren’t many here this morning. There are 
fourteen with the visitor. Iam glad that we are through with 
all this business. I am sorry I had to take so much of the 
class time. Let us bow in prayer. (Teacher prays.) 

Iam not going to ask you today to give the books of the Bible 
or of the New Testament but please be ready next Sunday. 
How about our Bible readings? How many of you read over 
the references each day? (About one-half class raise hands.) 
I am so glad of that. 

Now for the missionary text. I wonder if it means as much 
to you as it does to me. It never has meant as much as it has 
this week, after I had begun to think what it really tells us. 
It contains many truths. 

Oh hello Jane, we can hardly get along without you. We knew 
something was wrong without you here. Awfully nice to see 
you. 

Now let’s see what is our missionary text? Didn’t any of you 
read it? Open your books, then. I Corinthians 10:13, 
“There hath no temptation taken you..... ”” Let’s see if we 
can find I Corinthians. 

7.—Is this the whole Bible? 

T.—Yes. Let’s repeat some of the books in the New Testament. 

All.—Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Acts, Romans, I Corinthians. 

T.—We all have the place. Let’s all read it, ““There hath no temp- 
tation... ..)4\) ”” T want to spend a brief time talking about that 
wonderful verse. In the first place you will notice that you 
are not the only one who has to struggle with temptation, 
vanity, etc. Everybody has the same sort of experience. I 
know a person who has a very bad temper. I used to blame 
him and wonder how such a person can be s0 ill-tempered all 
the time. Now I am trying to be generous and see his good 
side and try to help him. People like that are weak. They 
are the under dogs. If we can only see people as they are, 
these people who are being overmastered by their temptations 
really need the encouragement and help we can give them. 
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Just realize that everybody as well as you and I have these 
temptations. You just feel perfectly horrid when you are 
overmastered by your temptations. Let us be generous and 
sympathetic toward others. Goodspeed’s translation gives 
“God can be depended upon” instead of ‘‘God is faithful.” 
That struck me as a little more forceful. Oftentimes we say 
“Oh that is too small to take to God. I will overcome that.’’ 
But we don’t always do it. It would be much better if we 
realize that God is even interested in every fish that is swim- 
ming in the bottom of the ocean. God is interested in the 
stars. How did Jesus tell us that? Don’t you know Jesus 
said it? When a little girl I used to laugh at that, to think 
God would be interested in so many unimportant things. 
Don’t you remember where it says that even the hairs of your 
head are numbered? It is a mistake to think we should not 
bother God with little things. That is what he is for, to be 
helpful. .... (A lot more rambling remarks.) . ... Sometimes 
it is good to talk to someone else and sometimes it is best to 
take the whole thing to God and tell him what a time you 
are having with the temptation. That is what the text has 
said to me this week. I am taking in hand a feeling of resent- 
ment that I have toward a certain person to find a way of 
escape, and if I don’t find it, it is absolutely my own fault. 
Now let’s try to find the way of escape. Imagine two girls 
getting into a very bad quarrel. Two girls. One was bad- 
tempered and said some of the meanest things and the other 
girl said nothing, either because she had too much pride or 
because she was a Christian. She just clenched her jaws and 
walked away without answering at all. But in her heart there 
was a very bitter feeling. Did either one of the girls overcome 
temptation? Did either one of them escape? Mary, what do 
you think? 


LNG: 

6.—She overcame the temptation to say bitter things. 
T.—Now we are getting there. 

s.—She should have said something. 

T.—You think she was a hypocrite. 

5.—She should have said something nice. 
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T.—What was the temptation? 

4.——Hurt each other’s feelings. Get even. 

T.—I haven’t heard quite what I am looking for. These answers 
are all right but— 

10.—The temptation was to let their feelings out. 

T.—Anybody have anything else to say? I haven’t agreed with 
you yet. How do you feel when you do that sort of thing? 
Haven’t you walked away just as bitter and angry inside? 
Do you like to feel that way? What is this thing we ought to 
escape? Is it talking back? 

3.—Make her love you no matter how mean she is to you. 

T.—Isn’t that the temptation to hate rather than to love? Now 
we are getting down to the real foundation. Even if you don’t 
answer back, if you hate the other person have you escaped 
the temptation? It doesn’t do much good to keep the words 
back if you still continue to hate. Speaking an angry thought 
tends to make it stronger, of course. But you have not begun 
to escape until you have love in your heart. We have to de- 
pend upon God. Our lives will be so much different if we have 
love in our hearts. That is the way of escape. 


In reading this report one easily sees that the teacher does 
not understand high-school girls. Instead of talking to Seniors 
one might imagine she was speaking to nine- or ten-year-olds. 
The teacher dominates the situation and preaches away in a 
rambling style. She doesn’t seem to understand the simplest 
principle of teaching. If conditions are such that it seems wise 
to leave her as the teacher of this group of senior high school 
girls, the only possibility of improving the situation is for a 
supervisor to help her see her shortcomings and plan with her 
to do something else worth while. Patient, tactful, follow-up 
work with an occasional demonstration might give a very dif- 
ferent turn to this class situation. These girls are almost old 
enough to handle the organization of their studies and a ma- 
ture woman of fine Christian life like this teacher seems to be 
might become a helpful counselor if not a skilful teacher. 

Often teachers are somewhat embarrassed in seeing a full 
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report of a class session but they usually take it in good part. 
Many teachers feel unqualified but do not know how to im- 
prove, and when they find a method welcome it. Theoretical 
advice has little value for they are not ready to apply princi- 
ples, but they can move forward when they deal with concrete 
situations. One teacher said to a supervisor, ‘‘When you give 
me a report of what I have said and done I can see at once 
places where I can do better, and then you always show me 
_ how to start on next Sunday’s lesson and I get along a great 

deal better.’”’ With a report before them in a conference, a 
teacher will put his finger on things a supervisor might hesi- 
tate to mention. Verbatim reports reveal changes that need 
to be made without stirring antagonisms at critical evalua- 
tions. 

Another practical form of report deserves attention, for it 
lifts out the significant problems for a conference, giving a 
free report of conversations and the accompanying condi- 
tions.t The following record will illustrate how it is done. Du- 
plicate copies are made, one for the teacher and one for the 
supervisor, and each analyzes the report before the confer- 
ence, making notes on the original sheets. After the conference 
each summarizes the conclusions of the conference and files 
away the report. Often it is advisable to make a number of 
visits before a conference so as to fully understand the situa- 
tion. 


PROCEDURE, ANALYSIS, AND CONFERENCE NOTES 
Date__5-10-29___Grade__Young Men___Church__City Church______ 
Weather. 2000 A} F7 iG, ee 


Number in class, Boys_—_r5—_Girls 
Time__12:20-1I:00 
Lesson Topic__‘‘Single or Double Standard’’__Publication__ Weston, 
‘Problems and Principles of Soctal Living Wi ee eee 
Observer. G. AOS a Occasion Director invited. 


1 Cf. H. W. Nutt, Current Problems in the akianinaleat! of Instruction 
(Johnson Publishing Co., 1928), chap. xiii. 
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PROCEDURE 
A new book presented to the 
group, Weston’s Problems and Prin- 
ciples of Social Living 


T.—You will only get something out of 


this book if you do some study. We 
have to study and be ready for ques- 
tions suggested by the author. 

H. , will you read the Foreword? 


H.—(Read the author’s suggestions as to the 


best way to get something out of this 
study, and noted various sources for 
reference.) 


T.—This looks good. Do you think the 


author is asking too much when he 
expects us to read articles in news- 
papers and magazines? 

The first lesson is on the matter of 
the double standard. The teacher 
tells how one of his co-workers no- 
ticed the book on his desk and a con- 
versation on this subject started. 
They talked it over and then with 
other friends. He suggests this tech- 
nique. Talk it over in two’s and then 
ask someone else his opinions and 
then we'll all‘ talk it over to- 
gether. 

C——.,, will you read the first para- 
graph? 


C.—(Reads story of the double standard, 


cigarette smoking by men and women.) 


RESPONSES 


Attention good. 


Group show interest in 
the proposed dis- 
cussion. 


Harry reads well but 
stumbles over a poem. 


No response. 


Group seem interested 
but no one says any- 
thing. 


No interest shown. 


Class did not seem to 
get the point until the 
teacher brought it out. 
C—— did not read 
well. 
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PROCEDURE 

T.—This is a good illustration of the 
double standard. There are two 
scripture references. D——, will you 
read these fourteen verses. (Hands 
D an open Bible pointing to 
Luke 7: 36-50.) 

D.—(Reads rather poorly the story of the 
woman who poured ointment on the 
head of Jesus.) 


T.—We see here how Jesus solved the 
problem of the double standard. 
G——, will you read John 8: 1-11? 


G.—(Reads quite well the story of the wom- 
an taken in adultery.) 

T.—That was quite a revelation in that 
day. 

H.—Did you see the picture of ‘“The 
King of Kings’’? It gives this story in 
vivid pictures. 

T.—Yes, a picture puts these principles 
so they stick. (Reads from the book 
suggestion that we have grown away 
from the double standard.) 

Is it true that we have had a double 
standard? 


H.—Some have even thought that women 
should not be educated. 


RESPONSES 


As D—— read this 
the observer tried hard 
to guess why this scrip- 
ture was read. 

A big question if any of 
the class saw at all the 
way Jesus solved a 
double standard. 


No sign of understand- 
ing. 

Reference to the movie 
stirred interest at once. 


H. enters into a 
discussion with the 
teacher but none of 
the rest offer any com- 
ment. 


(Further report not necessary. The reader will get the system of 


reporting from the abbreviated record.) 


Supervisor's analysis (not given to teacher): 
1. Class have taken a book that ought to stimulate some healthy 


discussions. 
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2. Before beginning such a study it might be well for both teacher 
and leaders of the group to study the technique of group discus- 
sion. This beginning tended to become a dialogue peuvecn the 

_ teacher and one pupil. 

3. Teacher accepts too much responsibility for the success of the 
class. Members apparently did not have much voice in choosing 
this course. Most take only a casual interest in what goes on. 

4. The use of the scripture is not done in such a way as to cause 
religious feeling on the situation. Teacher assumes the class get 
a point and will use it when they seem to ignore it. 

5. Class was late in starting and did not have time to think through 
anything worth while even if lesson had been better organized. 

6. Teacher is a university graduate and capable of leading the 
group. The group have plenty of brains but they are not work- 
ing. 

Suggestions for conference: 

t. Procedure necessary to cause the group to take more responsi- 
bility, and to become interested in the series of discussions pro- 
posed in this course. 

2. Plans for next Sunday. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing suggestions as to methods of making a class 
visitation most profitable will have to be used as the local 
situation or the peculiar needs at any time may permit. The 
supervisor will learn by experience what will work best with 
his group. But no one method should be used to the exclusion 
of others. A freshness of approach is often created by a new 
organization of facts. The general principles of visitation in 
this chapter and the illustrations ought to prevent anyone 
from being satisfied with superficial observation or merely 
subjective impressions. If teachers are to be improved on the 
job the supervisor must start from where they are. The next 
chapter will illustrate how observation may be followed up in 
the conference. 


CHAPTER V 
CONFERENCE AFTER VISITATION 


After a supervisor has visited a teacher at work or observed 
a leader of a group in his activities, arrangements should be 
made for a conference at as early a date as possible. While the 
experience is fresh in both minds there is a better chance for 
discussion of significant items. Some teachers and leaders will 
dread to face the personal interview and some supervisors will 
hate to conduct it. However, there is probably no phase of 
supervision which is more fruitful or that they will come to 
appreciate more than this as they become acquainted with its 
opportunities. It should not be postponed but should be ex- 
pected, and in most places a regular time should be set which 
will help to overcome hesitancy or tardiness. 

Often the post-visitation conferences may be conducted as 
teachers’ meetings or workers’ conferences but they will not 
take the place of the personal interview. While there are al- 
ways points of common interest, there are more specific items 
that need to be threshed out between the supervisor and 
teacher alone. Sometimes it is well to introduce some topic of 
general discussion that will naturally create special interests 
in individual problems and follow the general meeting with a 
series of personal conferences. 

In a first conference with a leader the supervisor should 
move most tactfully so that friendly relations may establish 
mutual understanding. Each must appreciate the other’s at- 
titudes and motives, and the first conference should not set 
any antipathies or fixed opinions. Supervision can only be 
successful when there is complete willingness to co-operate 
and think things through together. If the supervisor is able to 
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interest a teacher in self-criticism and the solution of his own 
problems, he will soon have an eager co-operator. The first 
purpose should be to help the teacher forget himself in con- 
sideration of the possibilities in this work of religious educa- 
tion, and the values for others. If methods of teaching and 
other factors in the situation can be discussed from a quite ob- 
jective point of view and the outcomes in the lives of the pu- 
pils be the primary consideration, it will be much easier to get 
critical analysis and ready adjustment than if personal abili- 
ties are being discussed. The supervisor must prove himself re- 
sourceful and cause a teacher to feel it is worth while to enter 
into supervisory relationships. The first contacts should show 
that he is more than theoretical and academic and is quite able 
to put himself in the teacher’s place and deal with practical 
measures, 

Some opening remarks showing intelligent and sympathetic 
appreciation of the situation and giving honest commendation 
for certain phases of work will usually be the best way of be- 
ginning a conference. The teacher is more ready to do some- 
thing better if he feels the supervisor sees anything worth 
while in what he has done. A supervisor ought to find some 
factor of significance that he can honestly commend, for all 
work is relative, and more than likely any teacher who has 
devotion enough to participate in the program of religious 
education deserves credit and recognition. At any rate, if 
there is nothing a supervisor can commend, there is a grave 
doubt if there is much to improve. In a survey of seven hun- 
dred public-school teachers, the two things they put first in 
rating their supervisory principals were: (1) sympathetic un- 
derstanding; (2) showing appreciation of the teacher’s efforts." 
Even teachers who are professionally trained and accustomed 
to supervision want sympathetic criticism and much more do 


*G.C. Kyte, How To Supervise (Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 
1930), P. 177. 
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the untrained group of leaders in our church schools need it. 
Each must respect the personality of the other and, if there 
is a clash of opinions, they must both show plenty of good- 
natured patience. The worse the situation is the more wise 
must the supervisor be. Friendly relations do not have to be 
preserved at any cost, but, if friendly relations are disturbed, 
the chances of getting desired changes are materially lessened. 

A conference never means telling a leader what to do. It 
means helping him to clarify his objectives, to discover good 
working principles, and to get the habit of criticizing all his 
work. It means help with specific problems and practical en- 
couragement in the face of a task recognized as difficult. In 
the Third Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction of the National Education Association there 
are some interesting answers to a questionnaire on ‘‘Needed 
Supervisory Assistance.’’? Less than 3 per cent of the teachers 
commented upon the interpretation of aims and objectives, 
which the editors consider as an indication that they are ‘‘not 
thinking in terms of fundamental objectives.”’ Though teach- 
ers may not be concerned with the underlying aims and are 
much more anxious to discuss immediate problems, yet a su- 
pervisor has a duty to make them think in terms of the central 
purpose and to evaluate what they are doing in respect to the 
degree it advances the chief values. Principles have to be 
clothed in flesh and blood instead of being left, as they are so 
often, as bare skeletons. Through discussion, observation, 
reading, or some other means, a teacher should get the mean- 
ing of a supervisor’s criticisms and suggestions, but actual 
dealing with human beings is necessary to get complete appre- 
ciation. Supervisors must deal with people as well as theories 


t Third Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the N.E.A., ‘Current Problems of Supervision” (New York: 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930), 


p. 48. 
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to know what to suggest and should be able to demonstrate 
as well as talk about principles. 

Many teachers will have vague ideas and general attitudes 
even if they are not able to articulate clearly in a discussion. 
A supervisor should watch for any signs of understanding and 
conserve the best, not trying to make every one fit into his own 
pet way of doing things. There will be plenty who will ask 
for prepared lesson plans and detailed instructions as to how 
to do more in each part of the program, but, even if they have 
been accustomed to such help, they should be stimulated to 
work out plans for their own situations and to have definite 
reasons for all they do. Blind following of precedent or passive 
acceptance of others’ ideas is dangerous in any educational 
procedure and especially so in religious education. Supervisors 
and teachers require fairly well worked out philosophies of 
life and everyday experiences of the values of religion or they 
will lose the religious elements while they give attention to 
secondary matters. 

Abstract deductions from theology or preconceived ideals 
lack dynamic. The values of religion must be born in the 
midst of the struggles to live. Conventional words and cus- 
toms are not enough, for the end-point must be conduct con- 
ditioned by meaningful realities. At every step the outcomes 
should be visualized in terms of individual pupils and groups 
of pupils with their specific needs. The supervisor has a diffi- 
cult task, for not only must he see and recognize the teacher’s 
point of view in the whole operation but he must be sure the 
teacher is able to appreciate the possible comprehension and 
feelings of his pupils. 

Fach conference will be different, and in any particular in- 
terview the range of discussion may be wide. Ability to diag- 
nose problems, pick out the critical items, hold the conference 
to specific issues, and actually guide a teacher into more de- 
sirable ways of working requires wisdom and experience. This 
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skill grows by practice, by meeting difficulties honestly, by 
watching others and learning from all, by co-operatively ex- 
perimenting with the most feasible plans that can be devised 
in any particular situation. Conferences should not move 
faster than a teacher is able to follow them and profit from 
them. There will always be a temptation to talk of many 
things, to idealize and dream of possible changes, and actually 
plan or purpose very little. While many ideas should be kept 
in the fringe of consciousness, some very definite plans should 
emerge and command the center of conscious attention. 

It may be advisable sometimes to make several visitations 
before holding a conference with a teacher. In order to help a 
teacher make a significant change it may be necessary to have 
several different illustrations and to make a decision in the 
light of reports of procedure under varied circumstances. It is 
much wiser to move slowly than to rush in and in an officious 
way tear things to pieces. More than one well-meaning super- 
visor has spoiled all he might have done by being in too much 
of a hurry and by not having enough facts in hand for a satis- 
factory conference. The more one knows of a teacher and of 
the total situation the better chance there ought to be for con- 
structive and helpful suggestions. 

In order to indicate clearly what may be done by using 
visitation records as a preparation for a conference, a number 
of examples are now given and analyzed. It is not necessary 
to make a record in a visitation, nor to use one in a conference, 
but it is necessary for any satisfactory work to have clear, 
concrete illustrations of whatever phases of the work are to be 
jointly considered. The plan of dealing with objective records 
of what has taken place seems to offer a much more effective 
method of co-operative supervisory work than any loose sys- 
tem of free conversation. When time is as limited as it is, and 
when training is so meager, meanings will be more definite and 
principles more tangible when the conference is held to specific 
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concrete situations. Each of the examples given is from ac- 
tual teaching experiences, though, for the sake of space, some- 
what abbreviated and modified. If a person purposes to do 
supervisory work he would do well to get a number of similar 
reports from as varied situations as he can and think them 
through with some experienced worker, preferably one trained 
in modern religious education. 

The first report is from a second-grade Primary class in a 
theologically conservative, but socially active church of about 
a thousand members. The visitation was made by a student 
and the notes assembled after a conference with the observer. 


PRIMARY CLASS OBSERVATION WITH 
CONFERENCE SUGGESTIONS 


Date___ 3-10-29. Church____ City Church 
Grades sr 2s Boys+—enrolled 12 present 7 iy 
Girls—enrolled___15 present rg ee 


(Peaener. 3 iss ib emer ano Observer 2S Ad ase Oh 
Lesson__‘‘Mary’s Gift to Jesus” Text‘Stories about God’s Helpers,” 
Keystone Series (Judson Press) 


Time of lesson___r0: 30-10:50 


PROCEDURE COMMENTS 
Opening service. 
Program consisted of: 


I. Songs. 

2. Recital of Twenty-third Psalm. 

3. Lord’s Prayer.’ . 

4. Collection of Easter banks. Considerable disturbance 

5. Counting of Bibles, awarding caused by banks until col- 
of banner, and Bible song. lected. 

6. Practice of song “Sleep Little Some sang heartily many did 
Seed.” not take part. 


7. Easter story recited by a boy Followed fairly well by group. 
and girl each taking a part of it. 

8. Birthday offering and ritual. 

9. March to classes. Considerable confusion. 
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PROCEDURE 

Class session: 

The boys were disorderly and the 
leader said, ‘““Now boys there is a 
time for work and a time for play. 
.... This is the time for study. 
Tl talk now and you may talk 
afterward.” 

T.—What was the lesson last Sun- 

day? 


T.—That is right, we had the story 
of the raising of Lazarus. 
(The teacher then retold the 
story.) 


T.—This morning we have the 
story of Mary’s gift for Jesus. 
She was Lazarus’ sister. (The 
teacher gave a graphic descrip- 
tion of the banqueting customs 
and of Mary’s act as a token of 
appreciation for her brother’s 
recovery.) 

T.—Now I want to tell you a mis- 
sion story. It is of a girl called 
Tembua. Her father was chief 
of an African village. .... 

Superintendent appeared with some 
forms to be filled out. After this 
the memory verse was studied. 

Closing assembly: 

1. Announcements. Chief em- 
phasis on a membership drive. 


COMMENTS 


All quieted down but one with 
a pencil. He wanted to draw 
and to get attention. 


No one remembered at first 
and then a boy recalled that 
Jesus had healed someone. 
The mischievous boy con- 
tinued his drawing. The 
teacher confiscated it and the 
boy produced some more ma- 
terials. Finally the boy was 
asked to stand behind the 
teacher. The rest gave fair 
attention. 

The boys were interested in 
the strange customs and 
seemed to want to ask ques- 
tions but the teacher was in a 
hurry to get on. 


Only a part of the group 
showed any interest. 


Teacher helped with this piece 
of work but no meaning was 
put into it. 


Papers being examined and a 
good deal of whispering. 


- 
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. Memory verses repeated to- 
gether. 
. Familiar song. 
. Prayer by superintendent. Quiet but restless. 
. Dismissal with piano ac- 
companiment. 


ANALYSIS 


Points to commend: 


1h 


Teacher on time and tried well to hold group’s attention to 
worship service. 


. All but one of the class on time. 
. Teacher attempted to recall previous lesson and to connect with 


the one for the day. 


. Teacher told Bible story in an interesting fashion and held the 


attention of the pupils on it. 


. Teacher had prepared what she used and had definite purpose 


to make both the Bible and mission stories interesting to the 
group. 


Weak points: 


is 


Nothing was related to the life of the boys. Though the story 
was intended to show the gratitude of Mary the boys were not 
helped to see where or how they might express gratitude. 


. No participation was stimulated. The teacher tried to hold in- 


terest by telling her stories well but did not give the class any 
chance to express their reactions. 


. The spirit of the assembly periods was fiiendly, and cheerful but 


there did not seem to be any relation of the acts there to the 
ordinary life of the children, except for a few pious remarks. It 
was a sentimental service but not meaningful or practical. 


. Time seemed to be at a premium and there was a rushing from 


one thing to another without causing the pupils to think or to 
get any worth-while appreciation. 


. The starting place for the lesson and the major items of the les- 


son were so far from the children’s needs and life situations that 
it was almost impossible for the teacher to cover the material 
and effect any application or religious experience. 
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Help needed: 


I. 


By both superintendent of the department and the teacher to 
define their aims for a given period in terms of the life-needs of 
their groups. 


. To evaluate material used, biblical and other, from the stand- 


point of its value for furthering the specific aims chosen. 


. To provide opportunity for the pupils to have a meaningful 


part, something to say and do that would help them to take the 
desired attitudes and to feel the approved values. 


. To create readinesses in the group to act religiously because of 


conditioning in this worship and study hour. 


. To see value of a longer period and to start a movement toward 


realizing such. 


. To plan out a lesson and a worship service that will carry out 


the suggestions considered in the conference. 


Immediate actions desired: 


rE. 


Statement of a specific aim for following Sunday in terms of the 
life-needs of the group. 


. Outline sketch of worship period, with material to use if de- 


partmental superintendent is a member of the conference. 


. Lesson plan developed with suggestions for materials and things 


to do. 


. Teacher (and perhaps superintendent) stimulated to make a 


study of group and to list life-situations that might become 
topics for lessons or that would be central interests. Guidance 
given as to how to proceed in this study. 


. Supervisor might offer to check plans for a few weeks and then 


to revisit class. 


. Administrative officers might be consulted to see what longer 


period might be made available. 


. Teacher (and superintendent) provoked to think in terms of life- 


outcomes. 


Some questions that might be asked: 


I. 


2y 


I wonder if you have any evidence of what the Easter story 
means to these youngsters. 

Do you feel as if you would like to know what the children are 
thinking about during the worship service? 
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3. What do you count on to make these Bible stories of Jesus affect 
their conduct? Do you find it difficult to get a point of contact 
with their lives? 

4. What ways do you find most profitable for the children to take 
part? Do you feel it is hard to get anywhere if they get started 
talking? 

5. I wonder what can be done to cause the mischievous boy to fol- 
low the lesson? Have we any other method than repression for 
him? What was there this morning that ought to have interested 
him? 

6. The public school gives the primary children considerable op- 
portunity for varied activity. I wonder if we expect sustained 
attention without any physical expression too long. I wonder if 
we use the laws of learning they do. 

7. Perhaps we ought to think through what religious ideas are real 
to these children. What evidence have you of their understand- 
ing or value in religion? 


The second study is of a fifth-grade Junior class in a city 
church of somewhat more liberal views and larger membership 
than the preceding case. Both are in good residential sections 
and educational districts. This report is one of the forms to be 
checked, or filled in with brief statements. It permits a super- 
visor to call attention to various minor items which a teacher 
might correct without necessity of conference. Often the mere 
suggestion of a factor calls sufficient attention to it. It will be 
noticed however that such a record does not give the super- 
visor and teacher the same objective data on which to base 
their discussion as does the more complete account of what has 
happened as given in a stenographic report. It serves a very 
definite place nevertheless in assisting a supervisor and a 
teacher to analyze important phases of the teaching and learn- 
ing situations. 
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RECORD OF CLASS VISITATION—CHECK-LIST REPORT 


Instructions for recording observations: 


mM BW DN 


Grade__Fifth 


. Familiarize yourself with this form before entering a classroom. 
. Fill in during class or immediately after. 

. Be brief. Use good descriptive adjectives. 

. Be scientific. Do not read into a situation. Be critical. 

. Make comments specific. Note both good and not-so-good fea- 


tures. 


Church__City Church____Date__10-21-29 


Teacher__.- 2 Mr.'G: Hi VObservers = Mr Gow, 
Lesson____Chinese Gordon_______Publication__‘“‘Heroic Lives,” Vail_— 


Attendance, Boys___13 
A. 


Girls_______Lesson Time__10:30-10:50__ 


Physical conditions: 
Ventilation__good___Temperature__72__Appearance__clean but bare_ 


Seating arrangements__3 rows 
equipment. 

Comments__no pictures; nothing on bulletin boards; last week’s summary 
still on board. 


Handicaps—crowded, insufficient 


. Routine: 


Record-making__no class secretary; teacher was seeking to recall names__ 
Distribution of materials__none. Orderliness__fairly good 
Entrance and exit of pupils_all but one on time; rather noisy going out_ 
Comments__teacher had to suggest hats on hooks but quick response 


. Personal factors of teacher: 


General appearance__neat___Voice__clear__Language_— good English 
Mannerisms__not noticeable Posture_leans against blackboard 
Personality traits: Tact__fair_Sympathy_good__Self-control ine 
Patience__easily dist.__Poise—_fair__Humor__? __ 
Animation__good__ Reserve__friendly__Self-confi- 


dence__strong 
Attitude: Religious Convictions__not shown____Vital interest (versus 
duty) yes. 
Democratic__stimulates class___Adjustability__seeks class 
view point 


Comments__good healthy vigor, could develop more magnetic qualities— 
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D. Pupils’ behavior: 
Attention__not sustained Interest__shzfts. Courtesy__good____ 
Punctuality__late to assembly__Regularity__usually about 12 out of 15 
Comments__seating tended to invite minor disturbances; should face each 
other. 


E. Technique of teaching: 
Aim__not evident Plan__after beginning followed lead of group 
Preparation__knew story of Gordon___Adaptation__flexible but no goal 
Type of procedure: Questioning__wel] distributed___Review__3 ques- 


tions. 
Story__read from text Study__none Project__none 
Socialized recitation____none________Dramatization__none 


Problem-solving—_tried to list qualities of a hero____Lecture_none_— 

Class participation: Discussion__slight Expressional activity none 

Prayer__none Supervised study__none Planning__for next as- 
signments. 

Questions__one or two asked several questions but not general 

Development of initiative and independent thought__not equal to 
capacity 

Correlation__teacher sought to connect with school knowledge 

Comments__accepis answers without testing thinking; does not treat 
questions of members with enough seriousness and get conclusions; not 
enough relation of principles to life situations 


F. Materials used: 
Course texts__both teacher and pupils had copies of ‘“‘Heroic Lives” __ 
Weleren cea s ppajese le Sei! Pits te rR Ry Mee Al MPG | 
Equipment__Odlackboard list of heroic qualities not adequate analysis_— 
Comments__pupils need either home or supervised study 


G. Follow-up work: 
Weekly meeting__by another leader Social times__none with teacher 
Home visitation__none Check on absentees_inquiry in class only 
Promotion of projects__none__Personal problems__not intimate enough 
Comments__teacher needs more knowledge of pupils and their life-situa- 
tions. 
H. Results: 
Illustrations of reactions and apparent significance: 
Reverence__not apparent but no irreverence 
Practical applications SUE DOP [CCT ON SINE Cie Hanis aaah UNI 
Leading-on interests__two asked for more information on books about 
Gordon. 
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Development of appreciations___none apparent. 
Knowledge gained__some facts about Gordon, more about Chinese 
problems at this time 
Emotional responses__several showed large respect for Gordon’s ac- 
com plishments 
Change of motivation in conduct___not apparent. 
Comments__not raised to a religious level although several op portunities 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONFERENCE 

Appreciation of conditions: 

Teacher is a university graduate, a capable business man, young 
married man with two children. Has taught Junior class for 
four years. Not satisfied with the results he is getting and desires 
help. Does not feel texts are good guides. 

Tried to give boys some chance for expression and self-control. 
Encouraged class elections but did not have big enough program 
under way to arouse much interest. Invited some thinking about 
qualities of a hero but did not keep close enough to their life in- 
terests. Boys tended to follow his lead and give him what he 
wanted. 


Help needed: 

To get acquainted with his boys in limited time at his disposal. 

To make a list of critical life situations and interests of his group. 

To raise thinking to a religious level. 

To start with life-situation and cause group to appreciate a signifi- 
cant problem therein, and then to guide them to a satisfactory 
Christian solution. 

To make specific aims and outline plans to achieve such. 

To make physical conditions of room more attractive and easier 
to work in. 

To build up source material to supplement his text. 


What first conference might hope to do: 

See teaching as a meeting of life needs on a religious level. 

- Develop a plan for getting at boys’ needs. 

Plan lesson for following Sunday. 

Reorganize seating arrangements and suggest some pictures for 
bulletin boards. : 

Plan for further guidance and for other visitations. 
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The third report is of a teacher who has heard of the life- 
situation method of teaching and is trying to use it. The form 
of report is a brief summary and analysis of the conditions 
that need attention. Observations of two Sundays are given. 
Again the reader will estimate what is possible with this type 
of report. It is evident that it is more suitable for a group 
conference than for use with the teacher involved. Yet it is 
possible to use it effectively with an individual. 


SUMMARY REPORT OF VISITATIONS 
WITH BRIEF ANALYSIS 


Date_5-5-29 Church__City Church. Grade__Seventh 

Time 10:25-10:50 
Teacher) Mr Xo Observer Mr. WD. (student) 
Attendance, Boys____5 Girls_______ Lesson____informal isiaiedalN 


Publication___none____ 


First Sunday observations: 


The teacher intimated that he had wanted to take up some other 
problem but had been unable to get sufficient preparation for it. 
For that day he asked them to discuss the characteristics of a 
group of East-side boys of New York with whom he had worked 
and of whom he would tell them. One day as he was helping a 
group of these fellows in a settlement house to make models of 
airplanes and autos he found a good model was missing. With- 
out trying to find out where it had gone he suggested that as the 
model had disappeared they had better take another project and 
began to outline one for them. The fellows wanted to keep on 
but he said that they could not without the missing model. Dur- 
ing the morning a few boys gathered together and after some 
whispering one of them came over and asked “‘If the fellow who 
swiped the model brought it back would he be fired?”’ The leader 
said “‘No” and after some more whispering one lad slipped out 
and returned with the missing airplane. 

The teacher then asked this group of seventh-graders how they 
would have dealt with the situation if one of their group had 
taken the plane. They agreed they would not have told the 
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leader. At this point the superintendent who had been listening 
from the rear of the room asked the boys why they wouldn’t tell 
the leader. He asked if they felt a teacher or group leader was an 
enemy of the group. The boys gave their opinions but no one 
steered their thinking and as the bell rang and they were dis- 
missed no conclusion was reached on anything. 


Second Sunday observation of same class: 

In the Opening Service a talk had been given on Russia. In the class 
the teacher referred to certain parts of the talk and said that 
although the conditions described would probably not be found 
in the United States yet there were plenty of situations where 
the environment was distinctly bad. He told them of one of his 
experiences where a mother had come to him and asked him to 
help get her boy out of jail. He had been put in for participation 
in an auto robbery. His mother said he was a good boy but bad 
companions had been his undoing. She wanted him let out on 
probation. 

The teacher now asked the group what they would have done. One 
said ‘‘He ought to have another chance.” One said “It was risky 
for he might become a murderer.” The teacher went on to say 
he was released on his request. For a time he tried to make good 
and became a decent club member. Then one day his mother 
came to say he was in trouble again and asked the leader to 
help again. He had been arrested for a part in a jewelry store 
robbery. But release was impossible and he was sent to a reform 
school. 

When the teacher asked what they thought of that, and what the 
reform school might do for him, one boy volunteered the infor- 
mation that his father had been sent to a school like that and 
gave quite an enthusiastic account of his experiences without 
any embarrassment. Then the boys began to recite their ideas 
of gunmen and one told of a boy who was “batty over guns, and 

-smokes.”’ They conversed back and forward over this and the 
bell rang. At once they grabbed their hats and were outside in 
a moment. 
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ANALYSIS 
Conditions: 


The church is in a good residential district but borders on a section 
that has given a lot of trouble and in which boys’ gangs are fre- 
quent. The class is a problem to the church and the leader was 
trying to interest them on a new line of discussion. He said the 
old type of lesson was no good. They had no interest in any of 
the ordinary courses. There was no satisfactory room for them 
to meet in and they caused distraction by their noisiness. None 
of this group had any court record but they knew considerable 
about “tough guys.” 


Points to commend: 

The teacher had a real interest in the boys and was seeking to meet 
their life needs. He wanted them to have a Christian point of 
view and a right understanding of underprivileged fellows, much 
worse than themselves. He drew illustrations from situations 
that the boys could appreciate. 


Weak points: 

On both Sundays the only preparation he had apparently made was 
to think up a story to tell them from his own experiences, trust- 
ing to what might be said by the boys for development. But he 
did not know how to steer the thinking of the group and no re- 
ligious standard was presented, nothing was done to help them 
think over a problem in the light of Christian principles, and no 
conclusions were reached. 


Help needed: 

To analyze more carefully the needs of his own group. 

To plan out a series of lessons based upon the life situations of his 
group and directed toward the solution of problems critical for 
them. 

To gather reference material of interest to his group, giving them 
responsibility for getting facts before coming to conclusions or 
expressing opinions. | 

To have guidance in introducing religious principles, with concrete 
illustrations as to how they could be helped to discover religious 
values and think in relation to them. 
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To plan some projects for more intimate relations with these boys. 

What the first conference might do: 

Encourage the teacher to go ahead with this group. 

Help teacher see by reading this summary written in the third per- 
son how far short he had fallen. 

Give some practical help in setting up a lesson that would be di- 
rected toward some specific needs of the group. 

Start the teacher making a careful study of his group, and keep- 
ing a record of incidents and problems that he discovers. 

Give a good illustration as to how religious motivation might be 
secured. 

Let teacher feel that supervisor would continue with him in getting 
a working program arranged for this group. 


The next report shows a more satisfactory way of using the 
life-situation method. The situation was a much easier one 
to deal with and the teacher had had more experience in 
teaching. There is an opportunity in this case to build on what 
was being done while in the previous group the teacher had 
hardly more than an idea as to what he wanted to accomplish. 
The supervisor in the previous case would have to do some 
very patient and hard follow-up work to get anywhere. It 
presents a staggering problem even to the best worker and 
one could not expect a great deal from it for a while even under 
the best leadership. Teacher and supervisor will have to spend 
a good deal of time in conferences before much progress is 
made. However, the only other alternative is to let the teacher 
go through the form of conducting a class with an uninterest- 
ing course and letting those attend who will. The group of 
girls in this next report are of the conventionalized type with- 
out special stresses. They need wise guidance if they are to 
become leaders of any consequence for a Christian society and 
most of them will probably be content to accept things as they 
are without much concern for an ideal way. This report is the 
long-hand detailed verbatim type. 
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al 


OBSERVATION RECORD AND ANALYSIS 


Date_sr-r1r-28 Church__City Church Grade__Fighth___ 
Time____10:20-10:50 

Attendance, Boys__ Girls 
Observer__M7. C. E. 

Lesson No.__‘‘Right Living,” Series r____Publication__University of Chi- 
cago Constructive Series. 


Quin Mereheruis Mass Bu A Liv 


T.—How many are expecting to go to the picnic? 

All.—I am. 

T.—(After being sure that all know the place and time and arrange- 

ments the teacher refers to a list of books on the blackboard for 
general reading. After reviewing, the list is erased.) 
Teacher then says, We have been trying to see people from dif- 
ferent sides. We find most are interesting when we get ac- 
quainted with them. We want always to look at them from 
more than one point of view. 

6.—In class we have a solution but something turns up outside and 
it won’t work. 

T.—We need to be careful. It is not easy to live up to our ideals. 

7.—It would be all right if the foreigners all became Americans, 
but we do not want a little China here. (Next to her was a little 
Japanese girl, a schoolmate.) 

9.—We do not want too many to come in. 

T.—That is right. We do not want more to come in than we can 
help to become good. .... After choir bell last week Ruth and 
I put on the board this text (reads from board). ‘Execute true 
judgment and show kindness and compassion everyman to his 
brother.” (Source not given.) Let us all read it together. 

T.—Margaret will tell us the first story for today, “The Boy with 
the Sticky Fingers.” 

9.—(Margaret tells the story of a boy who stole a sweater to buy bread 
because his father was sick. Everything that was missed around 
the school was blamed on him and the other boys did not want to 
associate with him.) 

T.—Did Bert think his motive was right and that he was justified 
in taking the sweater? 
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7.—He was thinking so much of the food that he didn’t think of 
the wrong. 
T.—He needed some principles to guide him, didn’t he? 
6.—When he owned up to stealing, that required courage. I think 
he had some principles. 
T.—Did that make it right? 
9.—I don’t like Bert for a name, call him Ned. (Laughter.) 
T.—He was unselfish and he did own up but do you think he had 
done wrong? 
5.—He must have stolen before. 
1.—He didn’t do it for himself, did he? 
T.—Would your father or mother want you to go out and steal 
even to buy bread? 
7.—He didn’t think it would hurt anyone. 
T.—Did you see in the paper of a man who died last week who had 
been a friend to bad boys? 
5.—Judge Arnold. 
T.—What did he do when boys were brought to court for stealing? 
5.—Dad knew a boy who was caught stealing coal. The judge 
found out it was his grandmother who put him up to it, so the 
judge put him in charge of his older brother who had a home of 
his own. 
T.—Judge Arnold always tried to find out the reason. He never 
made wrong less but he tried to find out why a boy did wrong. 
In our story perhaps someone should have tried to find out 
why he stole rather than blame him. 
(One or two more comments.) 
T.—Who wants to tell the story of the girl who cheated? 
5.—(Story told of a group of girls who refused to have anything to do 
with Virginia, who cheated in school. One of the girls’ mothers 
discovered that Virginia’s mother and father are very strict with 
her and scold her if she does not make good grades.) 
(Several volunteer examples of “‘kids’’ who cheat in school.) 
T.—Do you know why George cheats? (Referring to a boy that was 
mentioned.) 
5.—Perhaps he hasn’t good training at home. 
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9.—He’s horrid. 

6.—I’m not going to say, “O Georgie dear why do you do that,” 
when he biffs me on the ear as he goes by my seat? 

T.—Is there anything in the fact that people are bad because others 
expect them to do these things. Judge Arnold wouldn’t let the 
newspapers publish stories about his boys who got in trouble. 
He said it was bad for a boy if he got a bad name. 

(Several comments.) 

T.—Let us put on the board some of the things we need to keep in 
mind. 

(Various suggestions were made and finally they put down these rules: 
recognize what is wrong; find out why; try to remedy the cause.) 

T.—What do you think of the girls’ attitude toward Virginia? 

7.—Perfectly natural. 

8.—Grace might. (Referring to one of the girls in the class.) 

(Several have laughing comments on the good qualities of Grace, which 
she takes in good spirit.) 

T.—Grace is kind-hearted, isn’t she? There would not be any dan- 
ger of her being influenced by such company, although you 
know it is said people are judged by their companions. 

9.—I’ve seen people with sticky fingers in stores. 

7.—It is the fault of fathers and mothers who have not trained 
them. : 

T.—Children should be corrected when young, shouldn’t they? 

1.—Some parents do not give their children enough. They have 
real temptations to steal. Their parents ought to give them 
more. 

T.—I want to get to your assignments. We were talking of as- 
sociating with others who have bad reputations. What about 
Jesus? Lillian will you tell us about Jesus and Zacchaeus? 

(Story told and several comments made.) 

T.—Jesus changed him by associating with him, didn’t he? We do 
not know just what he did but Zacchaeus was different, wasn’t 
he? 

9.—The same thing happened to Mary HE aTRNN He looked at 
her and her sins vanished. 
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5.—Did you see the play? What are the seven great sins? 

(General conversation at once on the play that all but two members had 
seen. Special discussion started on envy and jealousy.) 

T.—How would it be to look up the difference in a dictionary? 

6.—I do not see why you cannot like a boy without being teased 
about it. My mother says boys and girls should play together 
without any difference. 

1.—Sure we all play baseball. 

T.—Is it wrong to tease? 

5.—It depends upon the spirit of the teasing. 

6.—It is worse if it is in a bunch. 

(Personal accusations are made against different ones as bad teasers.) 

T.—What is the best way to do? 

8.—Pay no attention, laugh and don’t care. 

T.—Let us look at our three principles on the board. (Discussion.) 
We must try and understand even teasers, and find their best 
side. (Bell.) Next lesson is on getting even. This lesson will 
carry on. 

2.—I do not think it is right to tease if others are around. 

T.—You seem to be interested in teasing. (Tells a story of a nephew 
and niece and how they played.) When you are making others 
unhappy or uncomfortable I guess it is time to stop. 

6.—Are you a bad sport if you are uncomfortable when you are 
teased? 

(General conversation again.) 

T.—Let us read our other verse on the board (all together), ‘Finally 
be ye all of one mind, love the brethren, be pitiful, be cour- 
teous.”’ 

ANALYSIS 
Conditions: This is a liberal church, with good equipment and pro- 
gressive leaders. This group of girls were from middle-class 
homes, one a Japanese. Teacher was well-educated, experienced 
in church-school work, spent much time on preparation of lesson 
and activities for her group. A good worship service preceded 
the lesson. 

Points to commend: 

Teacher had a definite aim in mind and tried to bah the group to 

become conscious of it. 
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Teacher held discussion as closely as possible to her goal, and tried 
to prevent interesting comments from deflecting attention from 
the main issue. 

Girls participated freely and drew many illustrations from their 
own experiences. 

Teacher used the stories in the text to good advantage. Instead of 
reading them she expected the pupils to have read them and to 
be ready to retell them. 

Teacher used blackboard to record principles as developed and for 
review. 


Weak points: 

Teacher did most of the wording of the things put on the board. It 
saved time but the class did not think through to their own ex- 
pression. 

The attempt to raise the discussion to a religious level by reference 
to scriptural passages was not satisfactory. The meaning and oc- 
casion for these statements was not considered. There was no 
place where the class seemed to recognize any Christian standard 
or principle. 

Teacher did not give sufficient attention to life-situations of the 
group so that they saw the relation of Christian principles to the 
issues arising. 


Help needed: 

To survey the life needs of her group and let them control her aims 
rather than to try and fit something to the lessons as they are 
given in the text. Order of the text not important. 

To see how such a discussion could be raised to a religious level. 
The nearest approach to this was in the use of the story of Jesus 
and Zacchaeus. Taking the réle of a character whose actions are 
recognized as being the way in harmony with God’s will, or for 
universal good, is one way. 

To devise plans to check upon the conduct of these girls to see how 
far these lessons are modifying their standards and behavior. 


What a first conference might expect to do: 
Give teacher more confidence in continuing the work she is doing 


and a feeling that she can improve in direction of religious 
values. 
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To analyze the report and show where it could have been raised to 
a more conscious religious level. For instance, the group might 
have felt that it was the Christian way to try to take the réle 
of others and understand the motives behind their acts. Again 
the attitude of Jesus might have been shown as the way that we 
feel is the God-way, the way for the best development of per- 
sonality and for the common good. 

To help the teacher develop a method of studying the lives of the 
girls so that critical situations would stand out in her mind and 
condition her teaching. Written records of each girl might be 
kept. 

To suggest other reference materials, and how to cause the girls to 
take an interest in using and in bringing in ideas from them. 

To prepare the way for further conferences and visitations. 


The next report is of a distinctly different type of lesson. 
It uncovers the state of thinking of a group of senior high 
school girls and suggests where a supervisor should be ready 
with a working theology and a well thought out point of view 
on the teaching values of the Bible. Here most teachers have 
faulty ideas and methods. Several other important pedagogi- 
cal problems are also introduced by the report. A reduced 
stenographic report made by a student is used. 


OBSERVATION AND ANALYSIS 


Date__5-12-29 Church__City Church Grade__Sr. H. S. 
Time__10:20-10:50 Teacher__MissC.G.__Observer__M iss W._ 

Attendance, Girls__ro___Lesson__Pre-view, Publication_‘‘Man- 
hood of the Master,” Fosdick 


In preparation for a course on ‘““The Manhood of the Master” 
the teacher had thought it advisable to give the group a review of 
the main facts in the life of Jesus. The lesson observed was the 
second one of these review studies. 

While the records were being made the conversation centered on 
a bridge party the class had had the previous week. 

T.—You all know the difficult task we have to go over the entire 
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life of Christ in two Sundays. However, I am going to omit 
everything but his baptism and his public ministry. Now, 
What is baptism and why was Jesus baptized? 

1.—It is a life consecrated to God. 

T.—Yes but it is more than that. Isn’t it for repentance for sin? 

1.—Why do you baptize babies? 

T.—It is for the sin of the race. We all know what a struggle goes 
on in ourselves between sin and our higher selves. Sin comes 
to us as an inheritance from the race. Jesus never acknowl- 
edged sin in himself but he identified himself with the human 
race and allowed himself to be baptized. Baptism was a climax 
in his life. It represented the coming of the Holy Ghost. While 
Jesus was the incarnation of God he did not receive the Holy 
Ghost until baptism. This gift of divine power was the begin- 
ning of his public ministry. From that time on he had what- 
ever power he wished to use. What is always the result of 
power? 

1.—Temptation. 

T.—We are tempted to test out our power. That is the reason for 
sin in the world. Often we find that the time we have a feeling 
of greatest power we are most liable to sin. What was Jesus’ 
first temptation? 

1.—To found a temporal kingdom. 

6.—To turn stones into bread. 

T.—To use his divine power for his own use, for his own comfort. 
What was the second temptation? 

(No response from the class and the teacher scarcely paused.) 

T.—To establish a temporal kingdom. This was probably Jesus’ 
greatest temptation. It was what the Jews were looking for. 
It was a great temptation to make a short cut and be recog- 
nized as the Messiah, and establish an earthly kingdom. This 
is the great difference between the Catholic church and the 
Protestant, external power instead of internal..... 

Now we come to the third temptation. (Rapid comments on 
this.) 

Now we come to the public ministry. To simplify matters we 
will stick to one account. The first year we will call the year of 
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obscurity. Isn’t that perfectly natural. (Goes over the miracles 
and says Jesus’ idea in the first year was to be inconspicuous.) 
This first year he was working with John the Baptist. He did 
not work with Gentiles until after he had failed with Jews. 
Writers have recorded only Jesus’ work with Gentiles because 
they thought that future Gentiles would not be interested in 
his attempts to win the Jews..... Does anybody know how 
large Galilee was? 

(No response and teacher goes on giving the area in square miles.) 
Movements have started in small places. Galilee was of course 


on a great highway..... What reputation did Jesus have in 
Galilee? 

4.—Experience of Jesus in Nazareth sketched in very inexact 
fashion, 


T.—How did Jesus work? Remember what a short time he had. 

(Several reply miracles, teaching, disciples.) 

T.—What two types of miracles do we have? 

1.—Healing. 

T.—And nature miracles. I think you are all pretty familiar with 
the miracles. What was back of all Jesus’ miracles? 

1.—That he would teach a lesson. 

T.—I rather think it was largely a case of compassion. 

5.—Wasn’t it to show that God was all powerful? 

T.—I do not think that was the reason for his working miracles. 
Miracles were as natural to Jesus as the ordinary acts of our 
lives. They were done by the power of the Holy Ghost. .... 
If you want to get an impression of Jesus’ ministry read Mark 
at one sitting. .... Does anybody have an idea as to why he 
ministered only three years? 

1.—He had too revolutionary ideas. 

T.—Jesus knew that his ideas could not stand longer than three 
years in such a wicked world..... What was Jesus’ style of 
preaching. Name one method. 

1.—Parables. 

T.—Jesus used stories but his disciples didn’t always get his mean- 
ing. He turned his work over to just common men..... Do 
any of you remember where the climax in Jesus’ work came? 

1.—In Galilee with the feeding of the five thousand. 
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T.—Do you know the reasons Jesus did not stay in towns to 
preach? It was because so many people wanted to hear him. 
.... This was the time of Jesus’ greatest teachings (quotes 
several passages). .... What were the total results of Jesus’ 
ministry? 

1.—Jesus started to break down social distinctions. 

T.—What else did he break down? 

1.—Ritualism. 

T.—This is another point on which Catholics and Protestants 
differ. 
What did he establish in place of these things? 

1.—Brotherhood of man and service to mankind. 

(Bell rang and the session was up. Girls broke up without delay.) 


ANALYSIS 
Points to commend: 
Teacher had a good idea in using a preview of Jesus’ life for an in- 
troduction to a study of this book, The Manhood of the Master. 
Teacher had done considerable studying and was anxious to have 
her girls get an interest in the life of Jesus. 


Weak points: 

Teacher did not seem to recognize the capacity of senior high school 
girls. While one girl kept answering the others were in the main 
indifferent. 

She had a very unsatisfactory appreciation of the life and teaching 
of Jesus and was not yet ready to teach any group of high-school 
girls on this subject. Her theological ideas were too crude to 
permit her to be a guide. 

She did not give her class time to think. She was anxious to cover 
so much material that she answered her own questions. Any 
ideas that the two girls who answered gave she used as a start 
for another flow of words. 

There was practically no relation of the life of Jesus to present-day 
needs and he stood a mythical figure of the distant past. 

Help needed: 

To appreciate that she needs a more modern and consistent view of 
Jesus. This might be a hopeless task and if so she might better 
be persuaded to resign or transferred to another kind of work. 
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To realize that the only way Jesus could have any real value to 
these girls was as they could take his réle and feel the religious 
faith and urges that he had, to understand some of the things he 
stood for and the human source of that power he showed in living 
as he did. It might be that the teacher might come to a modern 
approach in attempting to work out with the supervisor such an 
understanding of Jesus. 

To outline studies in Manhood of the Master in which the girls would 
be asked searching questions and where the teacher would be 
caused to rethink her position in dealing with the practical 
values of this study. It is often necessary to keep a teacher with 
even such an inadequate preparation as this. Trained teachers 
are rare and it is sometimes best to try to remake the ones at 
hand. 


What the first conference might do? 

The supervisor might give such favorable comments as he could 
with honesty. As he referred to the teacher’s evident desire to 
give the girls an appreciation of Jesus he might ask a question 
or two that would cause the teacher to re-examine what she had 
done to see how far there were any life-values for the girls. For 
instance, the supervisor might ask how the teacher believed 
Jesus could be an example for the girls if he worked and lived by 
a miraculous power, or if there was any power Jesus had that 
the girls could develop in their lives. 

He might help the teacher to outline the first lesson on the new 
book and to choose a few questions she would send in advance 
to some of the girls. 

He might help the teacher to outline a few of the life-needs of this 
class, where a study of the life of Jesus might be of value to them, 
and to organize a lesson about one of these. 


As stated before, it is difficult to give a report of a confer- 
ence that will reveal all the factors one has to take into con- 
sideration. The amount that is accomplished in one confer- 
ence sometimes seems inadequate and hardly worth while. 
Where much is talked over, one wonders again how much 
seems valuable to the teacher and will cause a modification in 
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procedure. We have chosen, therefore, to analyze the fore- 
going cases and leave them as suggestions as to what might be 
kept in mind by a supervisor. 

One conference will now be given to show what may be ex- 
pected in the ordinary places. It isa student’s first supervisory 
conference. He was pastor of a student church, not very large 
in numbers and with the usual mixture of people in a good 
substantial working-class district of a large city. A men’s class 
met in the auditorium of the church with no equipment or 
textbooks. 


OBSERVATION REPORT AND CONFERENCE 


Date_zo0-14-28. Church Federated. GradeMen's B.C 
Mamet 1O230-TOsg OL oe 

Attendance__rz men Teacher_Mr. F. K. Observer__M7. Hu 

Lesson__Informal discussion_________Publication__none 


The teacher opened the session by speaking of the discussion of 
the previous Sunday when they had finished by concluding that 
religion was life. One of the class remarked that he had found a 
definition he would like the class to consider, “Religion is a man’s 
search for God and God’s answer to that search.” 

T.—What do you think of that definition? Is it better than the one 
we accepted last week? (No response.) I feel that it approaches 
the matter from a different angle, but I wonder if it wouldn’t 
be better to go ahead and see what we really mean when we 
say that religion is life. 

P.—I think it might be best to do that. 

T.—AIl right then, we will do that. An old college friend of mine 
used to say that most of us might as well say that God is a 
broomstick as God is love for we didn’t know what love meant. 

_,... What do we mean then when we say religion is life? Do 

we mean to say that it is the life spark within us that keeps us 
alive? 

P.—We couldn’t really live without it. 

P.—We read in books written by ministers that man is incurably 
religious. By life we mean that as a man lives he finds that 
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some things are good for him and some are bad, so he tries to 
eliminate the bad and develop the good so he can live on a 
higher plane. 

T.—You would say then that a person is religious who chooses the 
good or does the good so as to develop himself for the best in 
life; and religion is life. 

P:—Yes. 

T.—What is the difference then between religion and ethics. 
Ethics you know is the science of morality. Is an ethical man 
a religious man? 

P.—What does the dictionary say religion is anyway? 

T.—I don’t know. Does anyone else? (No comment.) It would 
probably say something about religion being a belief in God. 
.... Ravett, will you look up that definition? Now, in my 
opinion, an ethical man need not bea religious man. He will be 
religious if he conceives his ethical conduct to be the will of 
God, if he identifies his ethics with the will of God. 

P.—Everything is God’s will. Whatever we do is God’s will for us. 
The Bible clearly teaches that our lives and acts are predes- 
tined. 

T.—If I thought that I wouldn’t try to do anything. That is pure 
fatalism for me. 

P.—That’s the way I feel about it. I don’t believe in fatalism. 
P.—That is not of course what I meant. I meant that the main 
framework is predetermined and we fill it in, so to speak. 
T.—I think we can be whatever sort of people we choose to be, . 
within certain limits. What I do makes a difference in my life 
and the lives of others. But we are a little off the subject. We 
are still trying to decide what we mean when we say that reli- 
gion is life. Would it be better if we said religion is a way of 
living life? .... Is it more like the religious life of the prophets? 

P.—Ethics deals with the material life, business, and religion deals 
with the spirit. 

T.—Don’t you think it is possible to carry on your business ac- 

cording to God’s will? Our spiritual life shows itself in the 
way we live in the material world. 

P.—I think we will be able to get at the meaning if we remember the 
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Latin word from which it comes, re—return and ligio—bind 
again. Religion is a way of getting closer to God. 

T.—And the way to do that is to live as good a life as you can. Any- 
thing that contributes to a better life is religious. 

P.—Then education would be religious. 

T.—Of course, if it really contributed toward a finer living on the 
part of people. Any good a man does is religious..... Our 
idea of what is good and what is God’s will comes from our 
idea of what God is like..... Someone has said that religion 
is a technique for getting in touch with God and of getting 
help from him. 

P.—That’s good. I like that. 

T.—Jesus said the way to do was to love your neighbor, etc. The 
early Jews said the way was to pay tithes, perform sacrifices, 
BiG. st" The easier life seems to us the less we seem to need 
O08 sia s Since we are Christian let us try to think this week 
what Jesus’ way of getting help was. Is that a good topic? 
(Everyone agreed and the class was dismissed.) 


CONFERENCE PROCEDURE 


After visiting the class I talked with the teacher and made ar- 
rangements to give him a copy of the record. He wanted to look it 
over before a conference. 

In the conference we started out by checking the lesson for its 
religious purpose. (Used the schedule given on page 157.) I asked 
_ if he thought he could have made the lesson more distinctly reli- 
gious, but he had nothing to suggest. I called attention to the fact 
that there was not much done to actually motivate Christian living 
other than to say that it was God’s will for us to live as good lives 
as we could. I suggested that it would be well if more specific things 
of an everyday sort could be used to illustrate what was Christ-like 
living. The teacher said that eventually he wanted to come to more 
of this but he was laying the foundation. He said that, when they 
had discussed what Jesus way of getting help from God was, he 
hoped to turn to a consideration of what that meant in actual living. 
I commended him for looking ahead in the matter, but said I felt 
it would be better if the discussions were more practical and less 
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theoretical. I asked him if he did not think a little less technical 
subject might be better for the group. He agreed but said the pres- 
ent topic had grown out of a previous one and the group had 
seemed to want to discuss it. They wanted a definition of religion. 
Perhaps the group followed the teacher’s suggestion as they had at 
the close of the last lesson, but I did not press the point. I did sug- 
gest, however, that it would be better if the group would talk over 
the topics or appoint a committee to choose them. He said the 
idea was all right but he doubted if a committee could function, 
although he would try it. 

Then we checked the teaching procedure by a simple schedule 
I had worked out. 


COPY OF SCHEDULE FOR CHECKING TEACHING PROCEDURE 


1. Was the problem for discussion one which grew out of the actual ex- 
periences of the group, and did they choose it?__fo a certain degree 
2. Was the problem raised to a level of consciousness? Did they know 
what they were discussing?__yes, most of the time________»_ 
3. Did the group consider several possible solutions or outcomes?__yes__ 
4. Did they evaluate these different possible outcomes?__not definitely__ 


5. Did they select Christian outcomes?________Was the Christian 
way thought of as the best way, or did it have a biblical and legalistic 
basis? best way 


6. Was the Christian way made attractive, interesting, desirable?__no__ 

. Was there sufficient participation in the group? TG aN ea ae 

. Were pupils inspired to further study and consideration of the prob- 
lem? Did projects or assignments arise out of the discussion?__omly a 
request for looking up a definition 


com 


We discussed the questions on this schedule in turn and the 
comments I had made and then turned to one or two specific items. 
He suggested that it would have been better if he had had a larger 
number of statements as to the meaning of religion. I agreed and 
said I approved his attempt to get the men to tell what they meant 
when they said religion was life. I asked if he did not feel that he 
had almost made the Christian way seem to be unattractive. He 
said perhaps so, but he hoped to show the Christian way was such 
a big thing they would feel attracted and find they could get real 
help from God. The teacher said he knew he did too much talking 
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and asked what he could do about it. He said when he asked ques- 
tions they would not answer. I suggested the way of giving out 
definite assignments to be reported on and said he might follow up 
the one incidental one he had mentioned in the class. I said he 
would have to begin with small responsibilities until they got ac- 
customed to the idea of doing something else besides talking. I also 
said a more practical topic would probably cause more discussion 
and readiness to do some work on it. He said he would try the plan. 
I told him I thought he could handle the class well and lead them 
into something really practical and worth while, and I would be 
glad to assist in any way I could. 

We made a fair beginning but supervision is not done in one 
meeting with a teacher. 


CHAPTER VI 


RAISING RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TO 
A RELIGIOUS LEVEL 


Undoubtedly the most difficult task of the supervisor is to 
help his co-workers raise their teaching and other activities to 
a religious level. Since the curriculum is conceived today as 
including all the directed or planned experiences of the pupils, 
as well as the occasions of formal worship and instruction, the 
problem is greater than it ever was. In his visitations and ob- 
servations the supervisor has extreme difficulty in evaluating 
the situations and estimating where improvements ought to 
be made. There is no one way to be religious, and each situa- 
tion involves a careful analysis to see in what way the religious 
quality or interpretation may be made significant. The term 
“religious’’ is often a vague concept and has not been analyzed 
into its essential factors, so that the supervisor needs to have 
at hand such analyses as will enable him to work through with 
his leaders the more important meanings and implications of 
religion. He should not try to make others accept his point 
of view but he should be able to make his interpretation of re- 
ligion in any situation intelligible. By agreeing on fundamen- 
tals they can work together in mutual trust and confidence. 
This is a more satisfactory way than to avoid discussion 
of differences of opinion which so often causes unfortunate 
misunderstandings. If religion is dealt with from a functional 
rather than from a theological point of view there is usually 
little difficulty in agreeing on the fundamental issues and 
emphases. It is more important that statements be made in 
terms that allow growth of meanings and experience than that 
they be put in fixed dogmatic forms. It should be frankly ad- 
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mitted that differences will be expected, arising from dif- 
ferences of training, disposition, and general experience. The 
discipline of trying to get each other’s point of view, of appre- 
ciating each other’s values, of recognizing the different ways 
in which religion may be expressed, is healthy for both teach- 
ers and supervisor, and is also a good preparation for mediat- 
ing the meaning of religion to the pupils. Particular problems ; 
must be dealt with in sympathetic manner, and mass educa- 
tion is not expected to meet any but the most general needs. 

In considering the meaning of religion and its place in hu- 
man life one ought, of course, to consider the historical mean- 
ing and significance of religion. The many definitions of reli- 
gion today are confusing, for so many seem to ignore the his- 
torical character of religion and to construct metaphysical 
statements that fit a particular philosophy of life. Whatever 
a person may think religion may be in the ultimate, the prac- 
tical experience and functioning of religion seems to be quite 
definite. In the large part of religious behavior, people seem 
to be trying to establish friendly relations with the power or 
powers they believe are in control of the fortunes of life. 
There is a very definite personal attitude toward these powers, 
or power, when one prays, worships, or tries to get a better 
adjustment in life. Dean Shailer Mathews has pointed out 
the difference between the scientific attitude and the religious 
when he says: 


Human progress-can be traced .. . . especially to the urge of the 
individual organism to depend upon, to get help from, and to co- 
operate with that environment upon which it is immediately de- 
pendent. This urge is constantly expressing itself in two main types 
of behavior. One of these undertakes to get help by the establish- 
ment of personal relations with the universe, and the other by im- 
personal. The latter form of behavior is represented by the term 
science, and the former by the term religion. In its ultimate nature 
the behavior represented by the word religion can be described as 
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a phase of the life-process which seeks control or co-operation to get 
help from those elements of its cosmic environment upon which 
men feel themselves dependent, by setting up social—that is, per- 
sonal—relations with them..... Two indispensable qualities of 
this sort of behavior are, first, the search for aid from that which, 
according to the state of culture, is regarded as a conditioning en- 
vironment; and, second, the establishment of personal relations 
therewith. ' a 


It will be noted that in a good many definitions of religion 
there is a tendency to avoid the use of the word God, and 
when it is used a descriptive phrase shows how the concept is 
regarded. While some hesitate to posit a personal God at the 
center of the universe, others consider the idea of God funda- 
mental to an adequate philosophy of life. But in most practice 
of religion the term ‘‘God”’ is used in a very personal sense, 
and religion expresses definite personal needs and desires. 
The forms and practices of religion are largely techniques for 
developing faith in a personal God and in a universe which 
supports the upward climb of persons. As a social expression 
of group attitudes it becomes a quest for what the group re- 
gard as the highest good, and is believed to be attained by 
coming into understanding relationship with and obedience 
to the developing forces of the universe. Ideals are built up 
by both individuals and religious groups, and conduct is more 
or less controlled by them, and by a feeling of responsibility 
toward God in the realization of them. The principle ‘‘What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap” is not merely an 
impersonal reaction to a system of law but also a personal 
sense of responsibility to a universe which is governed by laws 
directed toward the best development of personality. 

x “Social Patterns and the Idea of God,” Journal of Religion, XI (April, 
1931), 163. 
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Other definitions will help a supervisor to organize his 
thinking and that of his co-workers. Many writers are strug- 
gling to get a satisfactory statement of their convictions and 
to keep their fundamental faiths dynamic. Religion ought to 
give a feeling of power and ability to do things, a sensitivity 
and a desire to act in line with what is regarded as the highest 
good. 

The following outline is intended to suggest a way of 
making an analysis of the religious elements of a religious 
educational situation. The supervisor should help his leaders 
to concrete each principle with illustrations relative to the 
groups with which they work. The exhortation, “Lift your 
activities to a religious level,” should carry specific meaning 
to each and every worker. 


t A few definitions will illustrate the way in which modern writers are 
using the term religion: 

‘*Religion is man’s acute awareness of the realm of unattained possi- 
bility and the behavior that results from that awareness,” H. N. Wieman, 
The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, p. 135. 

‘The interpretation of the experience of God is what makes religion,” 
H. N. Wieman, Religious Experience and Scientific Method, p. 41. 

‘Religion is the serious and social attitude of individuals or communi- 
ties toward the power or powers which they conceive as having ultimate 
control over their interests and destinies,” J. B. Pratt, The Religious Con- 
SCiOUSNESS, P. I. 

‘Religion is the shared quest of the good life,” A. E. Haydon, The 
Quest of the A ges, p. ix. 

‘Religion is essentially of the nature of creativity..... Religion is 
organized around the as-yet-unrealized values of human living, ... . it 
discovers the values that are resident in current experience and gives 
a powerful impulsion to human effort and aspiration in the direction 
of projected ideals. Religion brings all the values of life into such unity 
that life can be seen as a whole; it holds up self and its experiences in the 
light of God; it focuses attention upon the ideal aspects of experience,” 
W. C. Bower, Character through Creative Experience, pp. 247-53. 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY RAISING TEACHING OR OTHER 
ACTIVITY TO A RELIGIOUS LEVEL 
1. The religious level is not reached— 

1.1. By merely labeling an activity as religious: calling an ac- 
tivity religious education: holding it on Sunday or under 
auspices of the church: calling a certain service worship or 
a set of words a prayer. 

L2QDy associating an activity with some custom or institution 
commonly thought of as religious. Class teaching that fol- 
lows a worship period is not thereby made religious, nor is 
it made religious by closing the session with prayer. The 
religious significance may be brought out or transformed by 
association but it may not. 

1.3. By the educator’s seeing the religious significance of an ac- 
tivity unless the learner is made conscious of its meaning 
and import. It is not necessary for an educator to be always” 
pointing out the religious meaning of an activity, yet from 
time to time the learner must be made aware of its religious 
significance, and see the advantage of this wider outlook. 

1.4. By saying that there is no dividing line between morals and 
religion. The two may be moving in the same direction, but 
religion refers custom and social standards to what is re- 
garded as the divine will, universal human good, or cosmic 

eh ee aM batetircles 00 - bey rere abatiact, womeds, 
Pld Wate: pace nee: need Spero ins: point of viéw would seem to be— 

2.1. That some working concepts of God and God’s willbe rec- 
ognized as descriptive of that which is felt to be the domi- 
nant trend of life, that which seems to realize the greatest 
human good, that which seems to integrate human experi- 
ence. God from this point of view is discovered inductively 
from an analysis of experience, racial and individual. 

2.2.. That the experience of the race which is recorded in religious: 
customs, institutions, literature, beliefs, values, and ideals 
be fairly evaluated; that the Bible and other religious litera- 
ture be studied; and that the experiences of others in reli- 
gion be duly considered. 


oY 


2.4. 
. From the intellectual point of view the following criteria are in- 
' dicative— 

cae 
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That there be some knowledge of and interest in such prob- 
lems of religious living as the purpose and value of the 
church; prayer, social worship, and missionary service; re- 
ligious beliefs such as responsibility for needs of fellow-men, 
immortality, and possibility of co-operation with God; and 
demands of the ideals of the kingdom of God. 

That there be active participation in current religious life. 


Is the activity in harmony with what is regarded as God’s 
way? Has the concept of God’s way been critically ex- 
amined and is it consistent with a scientific interpretation 
of life? 

Does the activity assume faith in a cosmic order that sup- 
ports the highest social values? Are the laws of personality 
development and spiritual growth recognized and used in as 
real a sense as the physical laws of life? 

Is the activity consistent with the greatest good of the 
greatest number? Is this principle associated with the will 
of God? 

Does the activity reveal ideals and a broad perspective of 
life, and a determination to be consistent with one’s philoso- 
phy of life? 

Does the activity permit the fullest possible realization. of 
personality to all concerned? Is personality development 
thought of as a spiritual achievement? Is life lifted above 
the animal and mechanistic levels? . 

Does the activity assume the continuing value of life? 
Does the uSe of the term “Christian” imply the highest 
known social expression of life? Does the life and teaching 
of Jesus affect the activity because of its distinctive reli- 
gious quality? 

Is the religious way of life made clear by specific illustra- 
tions? 

Does the activity emphasize the values that have been con- 
served in religious customs and institutions? Is there an ap- 
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preciation of racial experience in religion and a determina- 
tion to carry forward the most meaningful interpretations 
of life and the best traditions? 


4. From the standpoint of feeling or emotional reaction a religious 
experience may be said to have been reached under such condi- 
tions as— 


Are 


Avge 


4.4. 


Auee 


When one is overcome by beauty or some awe-inspiring 
spectacle and one’s deepest nature responds to this environ- 
ment and, with desire and purpose, seeks to co-operate with 
the Creator. 


. When an individual feels a thrill in some unpretentious 


social expression of his best endeavors, or comes into con- 
tact with others, where the finest capacities of personality 
are revealed. 

When one feels that he has come into successful co-opera- 
tion with the creative forces of life and has a sense of power 
and of working with the cosmic creative forces for largest 
realization of human life. 

When a feeling of dependence upon God enables one effec- 
tively to share in a large human enterprise where human 
welfare is at stake and the test of faith and endurance is 
severe. 

When in silent meditation, alone, or in company with 
others, on the total meaning and worth of life one feels an 
assurance of being in harmony with the underlying forces 
of life. 


MORALS AND RELIGION 


There is no fixed dividing line between morals and religion 
and never can be. Both lie in the same direction and the one 
merges imperceptibly into the other. Universalize morals and 
you are close to the integrating position of religion. The differ- 
ence is in the center and horizons. Discover the best laws of 
human adjustment and you have found the God-laws of life. 
A man is moral when he obeys the accepted social standards of 
his group, and he is religious when he critically evaluates these 


—— 
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customs and standards from the universal or God point of 
view and tries to live up to the best. In religious education a 
leader needs to see things from both the moral and religious 
standpoints, the latter usually being inclusive of the former. 
In morals, man is trying to find his place in the social order 
and to build a satisfactory code for happy adjustments, while 
in religion he looks at things from a broader viewpoint and 
with a larger philosophy of life, trying to find his place in the 
cosmic order. 


- The supervisor should help his co-workers to test accepted \ 
social customs by universal standards, to cultivate a desire to | 
live in accordance with God’s will, to consider how personality / 
can make its most satisfactory growth. Such habits of think-/ 


ing give a person a basis of right living that is more dependable 
than the approval of one’s group. A religious person is expect- 
ed to criticize accepted ways, continually revising his manner 
of life in the light of the higher conceptions. In religious educa- 
tion a systematic attempt is made to develop appreciation of 
the highest values, to generalize rather than follow narrow 
prejudices, to build up ideals and to make definite efforts to 
realize them. The way of Jesus is used as an illustration of 
how one may rise above the ordinary and transform life be- 
cause of faith in God and man. His ways are idealized and 
described as the God-ways of life, for he seems to reveal the 
most satisfying potentialities of life. 

The religious way cannot be discovered apart from the 
moral and it should be understood and taught in relation to it. 
The commandment of Jesus that one should love his neighbor 
as himself was a corollary to the one to love God, with the ap- 
parent implication that devotion to the Supreme Good is 
proved in loyalty to the immediate obligations of life. ““No 
man can love God and hate his brother.’”’ The supervisor 
should train himself and his co-workers to analyze the moral 
principles involved in everyday duties and problems and to 


/ 
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generalize upon these to discover what universal principles 
can be stated and related to typical situations. There is a 
tendency to call almost any kind of behavior, which rises 
above the average in social quality, Christian. Many who 
should be disturbed by searching questions are content with 
their standards and practices. All are inspired and quickened 
by illustrations of conduct which go beyond the ordinary con- 
ventionalities and show ideals, faith, and courage. Pupils must 
be so stimulated and guided that they will not be content with 
low ideals or with “‘what everybody else does’ and will see the 
larger and better meanings of life and will strive to realize 
them. The convictions of the religious person as to the desir- 
able growth of personality, the underlying co-operation and 
urge of the divine spirit, the responsibility for living the abun- 
dant life and helping others to share in it make them sensitive 
to places where human needs are acute and where largest life 
ought to be expressed. It should never be said that religious 
folk are less ethical than the nonreligious, that church mem- 
bers are no different or worse than non-churchgoers. Training 
in ethical choices, in moral acts, in unselfish service, must be 
made in everyday situations. Religious education must point 
out the typical places and, through the supervising technique, 
help teachers to condition boys and girls, youth, and adults 
so that moral and religious living becomes habitual. 


GUARD AGAINST PLATITUDES 


Persons who are distinctly religious, as well as those who 
are only nominally so, get into the habit of using terms and 
phrases without considering their meaning. The supervisor 
should be watchful for such expressions and help his co-work- 
ers to speak thoughtfully and with choice of words so that 
they will be ready at any time to give adequate explanation 
for the faith that is in them. If any religious leader has th 
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group will tend to do the same thing. The supervisor may at 
any time check a leader by asking him what he means by a 
certain statement, or whether he feels his group will under- 
stand him, or whether he has ever tested his group to see how 
far they are capable of following such discussion and what this 
concept means to them. 

Suppose for instance that a leader says “‘We want to do as 
Jesus would in every instance,”’ the supervisor might ask the 
leader if he could illustrate what he would do in a certain 
economic, political, domestic, or personal situation. Or if he 
should exhort his class with such a phrase as “I hope we will 
come here each Sunday and get fine lessons from the Word of 
God,” the supervisor might ask the teacher what he thought 
had been learned in the given period and then how much the 
Word of God had influenced the outcomes. Perhaps the phrase 
“Word of God’’ needs to be given a right content, for teachers 
as well as pupils might gain a new spiritual appreciation of the 
Bible by examining the reasons for calling it the Word of God. 
Conscience is frequently referred to as if in each person there 
was a dependable judge of right and wrong, and yet a simple 
question or an apt illustration will cause a teacher to admit 
that conscience grows and changes and is different in the child 
from what it is in the adult. Hence, when a teacher says 
“Conscience is a compass” or ‘‘God speaks to you in your 
conscience,” he needs help in more exact psychological anal- 
ysis of behavior. . 

The supervisor must remember, however, that some of his 
teachers have treasured religious experiences in language that 
may not appear very meaningful to him. Thus the teacher 
who said “I seek to teach Jesus Christ every Sunday” had a 
genuine desire to make Jesus real to her class of pupils and to 
a certain degree was succeeding. Yet that same teacher had 
failed to show the finest religious qualities of Jesus to her 
group and was assuming that they had entered into the deep 
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experiences of his life when, as a matter of fact, they had never 
felt such experiences. The critic who asked ‘‘I wonder how 
much of Jesus Christ was taught’”’ needed to be asked how she 
would present Jesus or some part of his teaching to the Junior 
group she had just been observing. A class of sixth-grade boys 
were making drawings of the furniture of the tabernacle ina 
series of lessons on the Old Testament. A visitor watching 
them said to one boy “What is that you are drawing?” He 
replied at once ““The Ark of the Covenant.” ‘‘What is that?” 
said the visitor, and the boy replied without hesitation ‘That 
is the place Jesus lived.’”’ Another boy when questioned said 
“Yes that is the place the people used to think that Jesus 
lived.”” These boys had evidently never had such a knowledge 
of Jesus that they could visualize him in Nazareth or in 
Jerusalem, but had him confused with an indistinct idea of 
God. While teachers may have good intentions in their words 
and teachings they may not be causing their pupils to get in- 
telligent ideas of religion; and the teacher should be caused to 
see the danger of misleading or confusing his pupils. 

~ Tt isin prayer that most leaders err in platitudinous expres- 
\sions. Thus the principal of an elementary department, who 
prayed in the following words, would have had great difficulty 
in explaining how she expected God to answer her prayer. 

Heavenly Father we ask that Thou guard with Thy care those 

who devote their lives to Thee in the mission field. Cheer them in 
loneliness, be near them in fever and sickness, comfort them in sor- 
row and weariness, and fill them with joy amidst all their work. 
For the sake of Jesus Christ Thy Son, Amen. 


When most people pray they have difficulty in closing the 
prayer without some formal appendage ‘In Jesus’ name,” or 
“For Jesus’ sake,’’ or something of the kind. They seldom stop 
to think what these last words mean, but they do not know 
how to stop without the customary ending. Religious workers 
should be asked such questions as these: What is prayer sup- 
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posed to do? Is a prayer supposed to make God do something 
that he would not do otherwise? Is it religious to ask God to 
do things? Should we feel our duty is done and our Christian 
spirit adequately shown by praying to God to do something 
for someone else? How do our pupils know that we mean any- 
thing more than shifting the responsibility to God? What do 
we mean when we say “‘In Jesus’name’’? Is this a good ending 
or are there others better for most occasions? 

Hymns have many words and phrases that are not under- 
stood or that are misunderstood by children. Adults repeat 
words with pious sentiment not thinking half the time what 
they are saying. Scripture is read as if it had magical power 
in its very utterance, and no expectation is shown that the 
hearers will enter into the situations and share the experiences 
that are described. Too much religious education has been 
words, pious platitudes, meaningless repetitions; and the su- 
pervisor’s task is to cause more careful thinking and exact 
speaking. 

It is not strange that children tire of hearing insipid repeti- 
tions, that youth laughs at idle pretenses, that older people 
ignore conventionalities in religion. And yet teachers and 
leaders are sometimes afraid to let go old forms and phrases 
and give their own personal experiences of religion and their 
reasoned convictions as to the realities and goals of life. If 
attendance in our church schools shrinks as the age-groups 
mature, and if many parents are indifferent as to whether 
their children get religious training or not, perhaps religious 
educators have failed to get beyond platitudes to cause an 
appreciation of age-old racial values. 


EXAMPLES OF FAILURES TO REACH SATISFACTORY 
RELIGIOUS LEVELS 


If anywhere, it would seem that a situation should be lifted | 
to a religious level in prayer. Many teachers use prayer as 
their chief technique for raising their teaching or other ac- 
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tivities to a religious level. They assume apparently that the © 
idea of God will cause more serious thinking and bring reli- 
gious standards to function in the group. It is impossible to 
say how much this method motivates children, but perhaps 
most often the children will fail to see the relationship of God 
to the problem. An illustration of the almost magical type 
of prayer comes from a vacation school. The primary teacher 
could not maintain discipline and was continually bothered 
by the talking of the boys. At last she stopped them for a 
moment saying, ‘“This is quite a big problem for a lot of us and 
we do not seem able to solve it; let us ask God to give us wis- 
dom and strength to behave right.’’ All bowed their heads 
and the teacher led in a simple earnest prayer asking God to 
help each one to behave better. No recognition was given to 
the ordinary laws of learning and discipline, but God was ap- 
parently expected to give direct answer to this particular 
situation of an untrained teacher. Surely these children would 

-come to question how the God of the great universe could be 
expected to give personal attention to this little problem that 
a group should be able to work out themselves. 

Devout intentions are not enough as any thinking person 
will admit, but when a senior high school teacher says to her 
class of girls, “I think God likes to hear ‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep’ from a girl eighteen years old as well as he likes to 
hear it from a child eighteen months old”’ and goes on to say, 
“When you are in trouble just close your eyes and pray wher- 
ever you are and you will feel a comforting feeling come over 
you so that the next time you will understand that God is 
there,’ there would seem to be need of a supervisor. A high- 
school group has a right to be taught a different conception of 
prayer and a much more intelligent attitude in religion than 
this pious naiveté. 

The time when attitudes in prayer and value of prayer 

( should be most carefully guided is in the early years, for later 
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ideas and attitudes are very much conditioned by the first in- 
struction. Yet kindergarten and primary teachers are often 
permitted to follow any simple line of teaching, without ques- 
tion as to the significance of what is said or done. Here, for 
example, is the kind of talk that surely would not help chil- 
dren to think rightly of prayer. It is the prayer talk of a 
primary principal anxious to keep children quiet while an 
adult prayed for them: 

Weare going to talk to God now and we shall have no use for our 
hands; let us fold them together. Let us show respect to God by 
bowing our heads and keeping them bowed. We cannot use our 
feet while talking to God so let us place them quietly together. We 
will not want to look at anything around us while we are talking to 
God so let us close our eyes, etc., etc. 


Prayer was not associated with the activities of life but with 
unnatural restrictions on ordinary conduct, a feeling that 
often persists into adolescence and adult life. 

Another illustration of failure in early prayer-teaching is} 
the common repetition of words, ‘‘We thank Thee loving! 
Father’ or something of this type. Gratitude is put into words 
but no suggestion is made of responsibility for showing grati- 
tude in actions. For instance, a primary group were taught 
to sing this little song: 

Can a little child like me thank the Father fittingly? 
Yes, oh yes, be good and true, patient, kind in all you do, 
Love the Lord and do your part 

Learn to say within your heart 

Father we thank thee, Father we thank thee, 

Father in heaven we thank thee. 


The second line names some abstract virtues that are intended 
to prove the spirit of gratitude, but how this ought to work out 
in life was nowhere taught. The teacher followed this song 
one Sunday with this appeal, ‘‘Let us each think of something 
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we want to be thankful for this week.’”’ The children at once 

responded ‘‘food,” “chicken dinner,” “sunshine,” ‘Jesus,”’ 

etc., and the teacher said, ‘‘Let us bow our heads and thank 

God for these.’’ There was no connection made between say- 

ing thanks and living thankfully, nor was there any reason 

given for thanking God for these things that came in the 
ordinary course of events. As far as the teaching on prayer 
went, religion was exhausted in words. 

The mistake of supposing that religion can be taught by 
using abstract terms is made at all age-levels. Teachers use 
vague general terms and pupils repeat them without any con- 
crete behavior problems in mind. It is futile to expect that 
there can be any carry-over into life by such discussions. A 
group of sixth-grade boys were being taught by a young busi- 
ness man, a university graduate; and the course was on the 
life of Jesus. Here are a few excerpts from a verbatim report 
of a class conversation: 

T.—We will try to discover the kind of person Jesus was and see 
how we can follow him..... At twelve he was beginning an 
important career and developing into manhood. Let us think 
of the things we like and dislike in fellows you go with and then 
we will see how Jesus’ life was a criterion for us to follow. 
What qualities do you like in boys you go with? 

1..—Good, honest. 

2.—Clean sports. 

T.—What do you mean by that? You might develop that. 

3.—Clean-cut fellow. 

4.—Doesn’t cheat. Doesn’t get mad when left out of a game. 

7.—Unselfish. 

8.—Courteous. 

9.—Clean in thought. 

10.—Courageous. 

15.—Doesn’t swear. 

16.—Doesn’t disobey his parents. 


t Numbers refer to the pupils according to the place in the class. 
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T.—Here we have a picture of qualities we like in others. Jesus 
came down to give us an example. Think how Jesus lived. 
The shadow you cast should be as much like Jesus as possible. 
What is lack of courage? 

3.—Being a sissy. 


The teacher made a few pious comments but nowhere ana- 
lyzed the meaning of these virtues, nor called for an illustra- 
tion from Jesus’ life of any of these traits. No readiness to be- ° 
have was developed, no desirable behavior patterns were out-_ 
lined, no motivation to Christian living was stirred, and, al- | 
though the lesson was on the life of Jesus, the religious level 
was not reached. 

When teachers are cautioned against trying to teach reli- 
gion by mere words and exhorted to give the child a chance to 
do something, because he learns to do by doing, it is natural to 
assume that handwork and projects of various kinds will give 
the desired experience. Some teachers capitalize the opportu- 
nities given in the free activity situations, but some fail to 
make them religiously significant. An observer of a kinder- 
garten group classed the period of handwork as one of ‘“‘con- 
tented busyness.”’ The teacher frankly said, “Our aim is to 
teach the children to live happily together and I know nothing 
more religious than that.”’ A recent critic in a popular article 
says of his children, “They can learn anything but religion in 
the Sunday School.’? A vacation-school teacher had in- 
terested her group in a service project for a hospital, but no 
meaning was brought into the project except that the children 
responded sympathetically to the proposal to do something 
for sick people and liked the busy work. The teacher ex- 
plained to the observer, ‘“We have the religious part in the last 
twenty minutes. The school goes upstairs into the church and 
one of the ministers of the community gives a talk to the 


«A. C. Diffenbach, ‘Anything but Religion,” North American Review 
(February, 19209). 
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children. The teacher had not realized the opportunity she 
had in the project, but a good supervisor might have helped to 
make such a situation more effective religiously than any 
upstairs service. 

Another illustration of missing a chance to use a situation 
rich in religious meaning is that of a teacher who took her class 
to the park to study weeds. The children were enthusiastic 
over the outing and brought many weeds which the teacher 
readily named, and then drilled the pupils on the names. 
Several very unsocial struggles took place among the children, 
but the teacher did not know how to correct these unsocial 
tendencies nor to use this experience in God’s out-of-doors. If 
there had been a supervisor to help plan for this outing and to 
anticipate the probable adjustments, a good teaching situa- 
tion might have been developed and religious principles made 
meaningful. 

Preachers are supposed to be experts in raising situations to 
a religious level, but whether they inspire adults or not most 
of them fail to relate their children’s talks to actual life-situa- 
tions of their boys and girls. They tell interesting stories and 
add general principles with biblical quotations to make them 
impressive but in most cases fail to reach any religious level 
and do not provide for transfer. Nearly all books of children’s 
sermons show these faults. Because the children are interested 
_ in the story and the speaker reads into it a religious lesson, he 
_ assumes the children will remember the story and use the 
‘principle in a like situation. They may remember the story 
for a while but there is no reason to expect that children under 
twelve, at least, will recall the principle when needed and will 
feel any religious motivation. 

y Bible stories may not carry religious truth even in drama- 
‘tization. A sixth-grade group of girls was presenting the story ~ 
of the ten bridesmaids but did not seem interested in it and 
quarreled over their parts. One girl said, ‘“The parable means 
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we should be ready for every opportunity,” but their lack of 
response showed this opportunity did not mean much to them. 
Their behavior was really that of the five wise virgins who 
said, ‘‘We are afraid we shall not have enough for ourselves 
and cannot share with you.” 

Pictures do not mean the same thing to children as to’ 
adults, but teachers often fail to realize this. A primary teach- ‘ 
er had brought a fine colored picture of an autumn scene by 
Corot. There was a wagon filled with sheaves, a farmer going 
home, a tree ablaze with color, and a wonderful cloudy sky. 
On questioning her children as to what they saw in the pic- 
ture she was surprised to find that they did not find the things 
that she saw. In a teachers’ meeting later the supervisor asked 
whether the things she saw were in the picture or in her imagi- 
nation. The children could only see the things they were ready 
to see. The question was put to the group of teachers, ‘‘What 
religious value ought this picture to have for primary chil- 
dren?” There were several suggestions—‘‘Work well done,” 
“Flarvest,” ‘““Beauty,” ‘A sense of God and a feeling of wor- 
ship”—but no one could tell just how the children might be 
expected to associate religious ideas or feelings with this scene. 
They might be helped to an experience of appreciation and to 
think of God in relation to the harvest, the wonderful colors, 
and the beautiful cloudy sky. The teacher should seek to build 
up such associations, but unless there has been previous help 
of this kind it is probable that the values will not be present in 
the child’s mind when the picture is presented. 


IMPROVING THE RELIGIOUS VALUES IN TEACHING 


Whenever a teacher succeeds in causing his class to dis- 
cover religious meanings, share in religious enterprises, or to 
take the religious point of view in a critical situation, a super- 
visor should commend him for his skill and help him to press 
this further until religious habits of thinking and acting are 
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developed. Some illustrations of where a religious level may 
be reached are now given, although satisfactory examples are 
difficult to find and harder still to describe apart from the 
situations in which they were experienced. These are given 
more to suggest the manner in which religious concepts, reli- 
gious motivation, and religious experiences may arise. A full 
analysis of what is involved will be given in a schedule of 
questions after these illustrations are presented. 

The first example is taken from a summer camp situation 
and is described by Dimock and Hendry in their book Camp- 
ing and Character.t They tell how in Camp Ahmek a constant 
endeavor is made to develop in the boys an appreciation of 
persons as the supreme value in life, and to motivate them 
with a desire to further the happiness and welfare of persons. 
They do not depend upon programs weighted with “‘religious”’ 
activities but try to “intensify into occasions of earnestness 
and social importance the normal everyday experiences and 
incidents” in the camp life, and to make explicit, and opera- 
tive, meanings and values hitherto implicit but not affecting 
conduct. The most significant concerns of the camp life are 
emotionalized by the counselors in the tent and cabin groups 
and by the chief, in short specific talks. Sunday morning the 
chief reviews the experiences of the week informally but in an 
intimate way, and then, in the chapel, the highest aspirations 
and deepest needs of the group find common expression. A 
definite attempt is made to sensitize the group to spiritual 
ideals and the modern meaning of religion. The total camp 
experience is intended to give a practical demonstration of 
religious living as a co-operative quest for the most satisfying 
and significant life for themselves and others, and many proofs 
are given, directly and indirectly, that these ends are being 
achieved. 

1H. S. Dimock and C. E. Hendry, Camping and Character (New York: 
Association Press, 1929), p. 128. 
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The question was raised in a teachers’ meeting as to how 
the lesson on Abraham and Lot could be raised to a religious 
level. It was felt that it ought to be a good story to use, but 
there was no definite idea as to how to relate it to the chil- 
dren’s lives. The supervisor suggested that if the teacher knew 
his group well enough to know the things about which they 
often quarreled he might help them to see that in this biblical] 
story the question of division of property was at issue and the 
generosity of Abraham permitted these families to live happily 
together. They should recognize the fact that the generosity 
of Abraham has been remembered all these years as superior 
to the selfishness of Lot and they should be stimulated to 
furnish illustrations of similar generosity and like solutions to 
tense situations from incidents of their home, school, and play 
life. Then the teacher should help them to lift out the prin- 
ciples, or laws, of life, and help them to see that these might be 
regarded as universal or God-laws for human happiness. They 
should be helped to feel the mutual character of the law of 
love, and to understand that selfishness spoils the capacity to 
be happy even with generous persons. They should see the 
generosity of God in the abundant resources of life as an 
invitation to us to be generous and to show the spirit of love 
in all we do. The meaning of the law of love should come natu- 
rally from an appreciation of the principle that makes for 
happiness, and God should be associated with this principle 
in such a way that the reality of God might be a most reason- 
able conclusion. Likewise, in other lessons, other laws of hu- 
man welfare might be analyzed and a satisfactory concept of 
God and God’s will gradually developed. 

In their book Exploring Religion with Eight-Vear-Olds, 
Sweet and Fahs give several illustrations of how children of 
even primary age can be helped to a working idea of God with 


1H. F. Sweet and S. L. Fahs, Exploring Religion with Eight-Y ear-Olds 
(New York: H. Holt & Co., 1930). 
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an appreciation of the fact that people have had quite differ- 
ent understandings of him. In the chapter on “‘Cavemen and 
Moderns” we hear a little child say, ‘‘We think of God in a 
different way than those early people because we know more,” 
and another pupil says, “It just seems to us that always if you 
go back far enough you come to God,” and another child 
adds, ‘‘Yes, and not only in seeds and things that have life 
but everywhere in the universe you see that God is working.” 
In another chapter, ‘‘“From Lowly Things to God,” a child 
asks the question, ““How do you know God started all this?” 
The teacher explains that people have come to use the term 
“God” for the one who is back of all this wonderful universe. 
She said that though no one is sure just what he is like most 
people believe there must be some good power that puts life 
into the world, and men have come to call that power God. 

A good example of a well worked out worship service, 
where the religious significance is related to a project of con- 
siderable length of time and large social meaning, is given by 
Miss Adelaide T. Case in the series of experiments presented 
in Teaching without Textbooks by Danielson and Perkins.? A 
class of eleven girls ranging from the second to the fifth grade 
undertook as a project in the Union School of Religion (New 
York) a study of ‘‘Problems of Living in New York City.” 
For fifteen weeks they planned their studies, made visits to 
different places, discussed what they saw, listened to stories 
of places and people they couldn’t go to see, and talked over 
the meaning of it all. Then they were invited to conduct a 
worship service for the rest of the school and to tell what they 
had learned about New York and how it could be improved. 
The service was carefully planned and presented with the fol- 
lowing items: 

1F, W. Danielson, and J. E. Perkins, Teaching without Textbooks (Pil- 
grim Press, 1930). 
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Call to Worship—“‘In New York City some people are happy and 
some are not happy.” Let us sing ‘“The Fathers Built This 
City.” 

Hymn | 

Bible Reading—The Commandments. (Taken from Book of Wor- 
ship by Hartshorne.) 

Hymn—“This Is My Father’s World.” 

Talk—‘‘Some Things Seen and Learned.”’ 

Prayers—Several original prayers expressed by the children. Con- 
cluding prayer was ‘‘Help us to make New York City a better 
place for everybody to live in. Amen.” 

Hymn—‘“‘We March, We March to Victory.” 


Summing up the results of the project Miss Case says “‘the 
children became a group of friends working on a team, they 
had a good time, and they really did grow in a religious in- 
terest in New York City.” 

Another illustration was given in a previous chapter.’ This 
represented the ordinary situation where the teacher follows 
fairly closely the suggestions of a text. The group consisted of 
eighth-grade girls and the course was Neuberg’s Right Living.’ 
It shows what a skilful teacher is likely to do and where im- 
provement might easily be made to definite religious advant- 
age. Two incidents taken from the text were discussed rather 
freely by the girls, and the teacher guided their thinking. In 
beginning, the teacher said, ‘“We have been trying to see people 
from another side. We find most are interesting when we get 
acquainted. We will try to look at others always from more 
than one point of view.”’ The first incident was about a boy 
who stole a sweater to buy bread because his father was sick. 
Everything that was missed around the school was blamed on 
him and none of the boys wanted to associate with him. The 


« Chapter v, p. r19. 
2M. Neuberg, Right Living (University of Chicago Press, 1926). 
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class talked over the motives that probably caused the boy to 
steal and then turned to the second story, ‘The girl who 
cheated.”’ 

This teacher tried to lift out general principles and to keep 
the group thinking of the need of taking the point of view of 
another person and not judging anyone harshly. In the matter 
of associations the story of Jesus and Zacchaeus was an op- 
portunity to develop the religious principle of stimulating a 
personality to do his best by showing faith in him and, 
though not labeled, was a better religious situation than 
the attempt at the end to sum up the lesson by a biblical 
quotation. If a biblical setting had been desired to further 
emphasize the principle, the girls might have been asked to 
examine the story of Ezekiel, when the prophet took time to 
get a clear understanding of the situation he was sent to cor- 
rect before he said anything. The marginal reading of the 
Revised Version says, “I sat where theysat.”’ The girls would 
readily take this phrase as a good way of remembering the 
principle of taking the point of view of others, and feel the 
prophet’s sense of God. 

Other examples might be given, but the reader is referred 
to other reports in this book which will give him materials to 
analyze. He should however seek to get verbatim reports of 
the most favorable situations and think them through to dis- 
cover their religious opportunities. The best he can get will be 
none too good, but if principles are lifted out they will serve 
to clarify the meaning of raising teaching to a religious level. 
The following schedule may assist him in analyzing such situa- 
tions in uncovering spiritual values and possibilities, and in 
pushing further the religious implications of the lesson. As in 
the case of the other schedules, it is not expected that every 
item will be applicable to every situation. 


a 
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SUPERVISORY SCHEDULE FOR CHECKING | 
RELIGIOUS VALUES 


1. What was done to cultivate a_right idea of God and to create a 


desire for God-approved conduct? 

1.1. What idea of God did the teacher use most frequently? Was 
it adequate? Was it too anthropomorphic? Was it too im- 
personal? Were various phrases and terms used to give con- 
tent to the idea of God? Was the way in which the term 
“God” and the idea of God were used within the compre- 
hension of the class? 

1.2. Were the laws and manifestations of nature used to develop 
an idea of God or to describe his laws? Were nature and 
God made synonymous? Was a scientific view of the world 
appreciated by the leader and his group? Was human na- 
ture discussed as a God-creation as well as physical nature? 
Was this approach to an understanding of God satisfactory? 

1.3. Was the use of the idea of God, the sanction of God, God’s 
will, or anything of the kind used in a meaningful way? 
Were they introduced in natural ways or as pious but mean- 
ingless phrases? 

1.4. What desire or interest was shown by members of the class 
to be i in harmony with God? Was there any problem as to 
how to know God’s will in specific situations? Were definite 
applications made to real problems of the principles as- 
sumed? 

1.5. Did the result of the lesson make the God-way attractive 
and impelling? 

1.6. Was the Jesus-way assumed to be the God-way? Were 
Jesus and God made synonymous? Was the uniqueness of 
Jesus described as a human achievement or treated as a 
supernatural phenomenon? 

1.7. Was the idea of God used satisfactorily in the lesson or 
could it have been more influential if used in another way? 


. Did the Christian traditions and ideals seem to be sufficiently 


appreciated, taking into consideration age, needs, and capaci- 
ties? 
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2.1. 


2.4. 


2.5. 


Was there historical perspective in interpretation of the 
Christian way? Did both leader and members of the group 
seem to think historically? 


. Was there any sign of confusion as to what was the Chris- 


tian standard in any specific situation? Were Christian 
principles well-illustrated by reference to immediate in- 
terests of the group? 


. Was the best way called the Christian way, irrespective of 
“reference to the life or teachings of Jesus? Was it truly 


consistent? 

Did the teacher apply the labels to the Christian way or 
was opportunity given to members of the class to discover 
and appreciate what was truly Christian? 

What knowledge of the life and teachings of Jesus did the 
group seem to have? Were they able to take the réle of 


}. Jesus and feel out his attitude in different situations? 
. Was the group urged to follow the example of Jesus without 


any study of what his example was and what it means to 
follow such? 


. How was the racial experience of religious values and customs 


used? 


eae 


B12. 


3:3: 


Bua 


Was the Bible treated as a book of authority? Were proof 
texts used? Was the spirit of Jesus or example of Jesus or 
anything else used as a touchstone? Was it a real reference 
or a platitude? 

Was there any reference to any other literature of religious 
experiences? Were modern religious experiences cited? 


Where could such have been introduced to advantage? 


Was individual study of the Bible encouraged? Was the 
group caused to search for religious facts and experiences? 
Was the kind of study that was promoted such as to pro- 
duce any vicarious experiences? 

How far was the group helped to a sharing of other reli- 
gious values? Was the teacher able to use his own experi- 
ence in such a fashion that it became meaningful to the 
group? 


3:5. 


4. Was there any reference to the problems or hopes of immor- |‘’y.. 
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Was there an appreciation of God and God’s way in the 
on-going processes of life? Did the historical perspective 
given in the teaching seem to cause any feelings of being in a 
great racial experience, struggling with the deepest mean- 
ings of life, and carrying-forward a great religious enter- 
prise? 


tality? 


ANY. 


Ana 


4.4. 


Was there general or only individual and casual interest in ~ 
the subject? Did any personal problems or beliefs emerge , , 
that needed more adequate treatment than was given? 


. What attitude did the teacher have? Did his ideas seem 


hazy and his language obscure, or were his statements clear 
and with good reason? Was there any attempt to avoid the 
subject or were the problems frankly faced? 

What constructive thinking was stimulated i in this field? 
What sources for suggestion were presented? 

Was Christian living made desirable apart from reference to 
future life, or were pupils urged to live so that they could 
be sure of going to heaven? 


5. How far were the pupils aided in building a philosophy of life? 
Of religion? 


isha 


52h 


5:3: 


5.4. 


Were any important issues dodged that revealed critical 
problems? 

Was any significant problem discussed thoroughly? Were 
universal principles or cosmic theories considered? 

What help does the teacher need in getting a working phi- 
losophy and in assisting his pupils to do the same? Are the 
chief difficulties in lack of experience, in the habit of super- 
ficial thinking, or in language to express ideas? 

Was the teacher’s point of view imposed, suggested for dis- 
cussion, or concealed, and democratic thinking and expres- 
sion invited? Which would have been most fruitful? 


6. What place was given to the church or other religious agencies? 


6.1. 


What attitude toward the church as a place of worship, and 
reverent conduct, was evident in the behavior of the class? 
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6.2. Was there any definite method of creating an atmosphere in 
which reverence might be the natural and satisfying re- 
sponse? 

6.3. What sign of loyalty to the local church or to the Christian 
cause was apparent? 

6.4. Were there any narrow church prejudices shown? Was the 
spirit of readiness to co-operate with other religious groups 
indicated in any way? 

7. What reactions were stimulated looking toward the reconstruc- 
tion of society and the establishment of the kingdom of God? 
7.1. Was there a definitely social point of view on the part of 

both teacher and pupils? | 

7.2. How far was there indifference and complacency? How far 
a vision of a new order of society? 

7.3. What plans were considered for individual or group action 
for human welfare? What outlets would seem advisable? 

7.4. What respect for human values and growth of personality 
was shown? 

7.5. Was the group aware of the conditions marking social prog- 
ress? Was there any evidence of interest in such? 

8. Were the best methods used for lifting the procedures to a con-_ 

scious religious level? a 

8.1. What part of the situation would you feel most influential 
for Christian living? 

8.2. Were the pupils caused to take the réle of religious persons 
and to feel the values and principles that motivated them? 

8.3. Were moral principles universalized, and called God’s will 
or way? 

8.4. Was at least one definitely religious impression made during 
the period? 


A few brief comments on each of the sections of this 
schedule may clarify the phases of the questions that are 
given: 

1. The first question aims to put the problem of the reality 
of God as the first searching experience of the supervisor and 
leader. Even if there are many problems concerned with a 
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theistic view of our world, there seem to be more if one re- 
fuses to use such a working hypothesis. Whenever a leader 
uses the term ‘‘God”’ he does well to use some phrase to indi- 
cate the meaning he puts into the word. The way that words 
are used should be consistent with a modern philosophy of 
life. In the younger departments the word ‘‘Father”’ is most 
frequently used for God, and the attitudes toward him are 
most anthropomorphic. A few liberally minded persons swing 
to the other extreme and use only impersonal terms. Coe’s 
position in his book What Is Christian Education? is a very 
practical one. He says that, ‘““The emergence of persons within 
nature and the growing moral significance that persons have 
is evidence of a cosmic moral choice, or God.” For him per- 
sonality is “rooted in the depths of reality.’’* Some persons 
live in a very small world and it is difficult for them to think 
in terms of a great universe and universal law, but the super- 
visor must help them to wider outlooks. The boy or girl who 
knows the laws of science should have a greater respect for the 
God of universal law than one whose world view is small and 
restricted. While recognizing the great contribution of Jesus | 
toward the understanding of God, the teacher must guard 
against deifying him, thus removing him from the position of a 
man like unto ourselves in whose life God was the dominating 
reality. 

2. The second seeks to cause critical thinking on what is to 
be regarded as Christian. Many read into the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus whatever they think ought to be taught and fail to 
give any historical perspective or understanding of him. Those 
who exhort their pupils to follow the example of Jesus should 
be ready to show his way in an attractive and challenging 
fashion. Thus the lad Jesus, who stayed away two nights 
without his parents’ knowing where he was, is in the same 


tG. A. Coe, What Is Christian Education? (New York: Scribner’s, 
1929). 
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chapter described as obedient to his parents. The loyalty of 
Jesus to his parents and the true principles of obedience may 
be taught from this lesson, but it will require more than plati- 
tudinous statements about Jesus’ obedience to his parents if 
children get the picture of him staying away two nights with- 
out permission. Jesus’ struggle with temptation ought to be 
made real with the figurative language translated into terms 
of life decisions that required keen analysis and courageous 
choices. The selection of his close associates and the trans- 
formation of their character by the influence of his personali- 
ty, and by sharing his great faith and purposes, can be made 
very real. The heroic character of the Master of Men may 
stand out so that he is felt as a mighty leader whose cause 
invites strong persons today. His life culminates in a fearless 
sacrifice of himself, death loses its sting, and life becomes im- 
mortal as men feel the triumphant victory of his abiding 
spirit. Supervisors and leaders need to re-live the life of Jesus 
if they would make him real to others. 

3. The study of racial experience affords a wider reference 
area for example and interpretation of religious experience 
than is ordinarily used. Leaders should appreciate the fact 
that religion is a racial experience, not the fanaticism of a 
small minority. Illuminating illustrations from other sacred 
literatures, and from other writings past and present, wher- 
ever the realities of religion are made plain and alluring, 
should be gleaned and used. Acquaintance with great religious 
personalities and with the story and faith of many persons of 
every land should enrich the meaning of spiritual power and 
religious living. 

4. As the outlook of today is conditioned very strongly by 
the expectancy of tomorrow, the religious educator has an 
important duty in helping his followers to come to a satisfying 
conception of the continuing value of life. Many times the 
question is avoided instead of being faced frankly. A working 
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‘concept should be developed from the facts available. The 
significance of the racial belief in the future life, and particu- 
larly the Christian hope of immortality, in evaluating life and 
facing death must be seriously considered. In facing the prob- 
lems of injustice, suffering, desire for a larger fulfilment of 
life’s highest ambitions, the Christian educator should seek to 
do something more than adopt an agnostic attitude. There is 
need to struggle on with the expectancy that the world order 
will support the upward climb, and the value of the present 
life need not be discounted when the future is assumed, for 
the present is given more meaning and worth in the daring 
faith in eternal realities. But when the intellect refuses to as- 
sume a future life for the individual, an adequate philosophy 
of life must be discovered to support the onward struggle of 
mankind. 

5. He whois to count as a force for righteousness must have 
convictions and controlling life-purposes based upon carefully 
considered values in life. The supervisor without a good work- 
ing philosophy cannot guide his teachers nor see their prob- 
lems in right perspective. He should be able to take the prob- 
lems that teachers present and that pupils raise, and think 
through to the underlying principles. He should see the place 
of God in the processes of life, especially in the places where 

_ crises challenge its total meaning, worth, and outcomes. No 
one can build a philosophy of life for another, but persons of 
strong convictions and courage may help others to formulate 

philosophies out of their own experiences. The supervisor 
should give an example of faith and idealism and continually 

invite his co-workers to share with him in adventures into 
faith and in enterprises that ennoble life and call for the best 
in individual personality and group organization. They in 
turn may help their pupils to discover the largest mean- 
ings and values of life. 

6. It is easy for individuals and groups to become so in- 
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terested in their own immediate problems and desires that 
they neglect the church as a forceful, functioning institution, 
the outstanding organized representative of religion in society. 
The supervisor should seek to keep the ideal of a modern 
progressive church before his teachers, leaders of various ac- 
tivities, leaders of related organizations, and the members of 
all such groups. Even as the ark of old was the symbol of the 
presence and conquering power of God, the church should 
remind its constituency of the divine forces of life. For the 
causes in which the church engages, for the stimulating social 
worship which better ones provide, for the study of religion 
which it directs, for the standards of living, and the struggle 
to achieve, which it seeks to promote, each person should have 
an interest and sense of responsibility. Loyalties should be 
greater than sectarian prejudices, differences that separate 
religious groups should be understood, and an interpretation 
of religion as a solution of human problems and needs should 
make the church an exponent of a living and active religion. 
All community movements for leadership training, welfare 
work, social reform, or week-day schools of religion should be 
sympathetically supported by the church, and its members 
should be encouraged to participate. 

7. This series of questions aims at even more practical 
issues. Many churches teach only traditional customs, ideas, 
and abstract virtues. Even where the “‘Social Gospel”’ is in- 
dorsed, there may be no outlet into Christian social living. 
The supervisor should stimulate his workers to feel the world 
advance of Christianity, and to share in its great undertak- 
ings. If God is to be felt as a reality he must be discovered in — 
the places where the transformation of life is taking place. 

8. The last section questions the adequacy of methods, for 
good intentions are not enough. Religion is expressed in the 
quality of acts, differences of attitudes, sensitivities for higher 
values in its adherents rather than in words and ceremonies. 
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The religious educator must watch for situations where mean- 
ings of religion become most attractive, for methods that give 
the largest results, for words and forms that best symbolize 
the ideas, ideals, and goals of religion. To aim for general re- 
sults is not enough. Specific objectives must be defined and 
sought for by. specific methods. Persons whose religion can be 
clearly recognized should be used to illustrate the meanings 
and functionings of religion. Universal truths and expanding 
ideals should displace little taboos and narrow dogmas. The 
supervisor, the teacher, and the pupil should each be conscious 
of the religious levels of life and should strive to live on that 
higher ground. 


\ 


to 
ox” 


ye CHAPTER VII 


THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 


r/ 


A supervisor needs to have a clear idea of the principles in- 
volved in teaching and sufficient practice to give him wisdom 
in application of these principles to specific situations. Dif- 
ferent writers present the fundamentals of teaching in various 
ways, and the basic assumptions must be examined carefully 
or a supervisor may be led off at a tangent by some super- 
ficial attraction. In religious education, as has been stated, 
the end-point is primarily a well-organized life conditioned by 
the highest social values of religion. The material and methods 
used in teaching are secondary and have significance only in 


so far as they contribute toward developing religious per- _ 


sonality. The laws of learning and growth should be recog- 
nized in-every technique, for pupils do not imbibe truth and 
knowledge, nor develop desirable character without experi- 
encing meanings and values in wide variety. Teaching con- 
sists mainly in guiding the growing individual and group into 
such meaningful experiences as will make them ready to meet 
the exacting demands of life with high ideals and effective 
skills. 

It is essential that the supervisor think through the under- 
lying principles and techniques so that he may not confuse his 
co-workers by academic terms or fussy details. The average 
teacher in our church schools requires a simple, clear presenta- 
tion of methods with plenty of illustrations related to his im- 
mediate needs. Emphasis on improvement in method should 
never deflect attention from the end-points of religious educa- 
tion, for fine techniques alone will never give religious dynam- 
ic or perspective. Often a very faulty pedagogical method used 
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by a radiant personality may make plain the central realities 
of religion and make them so attractive that they will be de- 
sired and used. As the supervisor observes teachers at work 
he should be able to analyze the process, recognize satisfactory 
accomplishments, and give credit for them whether they are 
in accordance with approved pedagogical style or not. He 
should also distinguish between some artistic tricks and real 
teaching. It is easy to be deceived by skilful bits of work and 
miss the test of outcomes. Piety and conventional conformity 
may hide the failures to realize vital religious experiences. 
Many teachers accustomed to older ways of conducting 
classes and lessons will not readily accept the newer points of 
view. They expect to use the Bible or some text with biblical 
materials as their primary source and to treat such factually 
or allegorically as the occasion seems to require. In many 
textbooks and teachers’ guides the tendency has been to read 
into biblical material any lesson, for practical purposes, with- 
out accurate regard for historical meanings. It is immensely 
difficult for such teachers to start with a life-situation of their 
group and find authority for their principles in life itself, using 
the Bible only in so far as it may lend illustration of the de- 
sired experience. A supervisor must be able to give satisfac- 
tory demonstration of the religious possibilities of the newer 
methods and to show that the Bible has a real place, if not a 
primary one, in modern religious education. That which su- 
persedes the Bible in the hearts of our devoted group of work- 
ers trained in biblical religious education, must prove its 
superior worth and its champion must know his ground. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH PUPILS 


Since teaching has changed from being book-centered to 
organizing its plans and goals about the needs of the pupils, 
the first thing that a supervisor should seek to do is to make 
himself acquainted with the age-group with which he works 


a 
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and as many of the particular pupils as he is able. He may 
then help a teacher to deal with the critical problems of his 
class and relate the teaching to definite interests, capacities, 
and needs. In the short time at his disposal on Sunday, and 
in the few other contacts that he has, he must seize the best 
opportunities and use them. Under the old plan it was seldom 
possible to carry a group back to some ancient situation, 
orient them in the old customs, lift out significant principles, 
and get back to their local problems with meaningful applica- 


- tions, within the limits of a class period. Yet that was the 


plan attempted. With the better psychological approach, an 
immediate need may be dealt with directly, and such materi- 
als used as time permits, giving much better chance for de- 
sired experiences to be attained. 

There are many simple devices for getting at the problems 
of pupils without using the elaborate procedures of complete 
case studies. One of the easiest and yet quite effective meth- 
ods is to ask a group to write down short statements of their 
likes and dislikes. Thus they readily write about ‘Three 
things I like to do whenever I have a chance,” “Three things 
I hate most,”’ ‘“Three things I fear most,” ‘“Three things I am 
scolded for most,” ‘“Three persons I like best,”’ ““Three Bible 
stories I am most interested in,” and others of this kind.t The 
replies reveal certain interests, attitudes, and values that are 
often a good index of important factors in their lives. Another 
way to get information from the pupils is to have them write 
diaries of a day, or of a week, or to have them answer a num- 
ber of carefully selected questions. When visits can be made 
to the homes a schedule such as that given in The Junior 
offers a systematic means of securing most.valuable data.? 
Questions such as the following will usually cause parents to 

«FE, J. Chave, The Junior (University of Chicago Press, 1925), pp. 
r17 i. 

2 Tbid., Appendix A. 
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talk freely to a tactful interviewer, ““What kind of hobbies 
does your boy (or girl) have?” ‘‘What books does he read? 
Who helps him choose his books?” ‘‘What wrong acts does 
he do repeatedly? How do you correct them?” ‘‘What reli- 
gious experiences does he have in the home?”’ ‘“‘What illustra- 
tions have you of his thoughtfulness and affection?” ‘“‘What 
responsibilities does he have at home and how does he meet 
them?” ‘What ambitions has he?” At a parent-teachers’ 
meeting discussion will often reveal critical places where home 
and church could work together to advantage. Books and ar- 
ticles are continually appearing on the psychology of different 
ages and serve as suggestive starting-points to study a partic- 
ular group. But for thorough work nothing will take the place 
of carefully planned case studies. Time has to be taken for 
case studies of delinquent children and the church will find it 
worth while to take time for case studies of normal children. 
The Department of Practical Theology of the University of 
Chicago has prepared a number of schedules to aid in thorough 
study of growing persons, and these have been organized with 
the end-point of religious education in view rather than a 
sociological, psychiatrical, medical, or social service purpose. 
The latter types of research would contribute valuable data in 
any study, but in religious education the purpose usually may 
be served by more direct procedures, without taking time for 
all the marginal details or special facts of concern in problem 
cases. For techniques of job analysis and trait study Professor 
Charters has given many valuable suggestions in his book, The 
Teaching of Ideals.2, Many other ways of studying children are 


* Department of Practical Theology, An Instrument for Obtaining a 
Life History; Interest Analysis; Time Analysis; Religious Life Record; 
Instrument for Recording Life Sitwation (University of Chicago Press, 
1929). 

2W. W. Charters, The Teaching of Ideals (New York: Macmillan, 
1927). 
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being presented in the multiplying literature on child life, and 
there is certainly no reason for a teacher to go at his work 
blindly. It is difficult to weigh and evaluate the various types 
of analysis and the inferences that are drawn, but one who isa 
regular observer of people of all ages in their different ac- 
tivities and interests, and who has some of the underlying 
principles of psychology and pedagogy, will learn to discrimi- 
nate. 
THE LAWS OF LEARNING 


Whatever the limitations of inherited capacities or of en- 
vironment, there are a number of general laws of learning that 
a supervisor should be familiar with and able to use. Thorn- 
dike’s three laws, (1) readiness, (2) use, and (3) effect, state 
certain of these principles. The young child, for ‘ietanee is 
not ready for abstract ideas of God, while the adult may be 
seeking some comprehensive symbol and general statement to 
integrate his experience. The junior may not be interested at 
all in the details of Hebrew history, but may be eager for some 
of the old-time stories. In the worship service a leader may 
assume that all his group are ready and prepared for medita- 
tion and prayer, whereas they may not appreciate at all his 
refined ritual, selected music, and carefully prepared address. 
People see what they are ready to-see.and feel what they are 
ready to feel and changes must_hegin from where people are, 
being conditioned by_experiential values. Religious education 
is powerless that does not recognize » the fundamental law of 
readiness, take advantage of existing tendencies, and create 
new desires. Likewise, the attempt to do something impor- 
tant by talking to a group of wiggling youngsters once a week 
for a few minutes would seem too absurd to suggest if it were 
not a regular custom in ten thousand churches. Better ways 
of living must be integrated into the everyday practices of 
conduct, and this is done by practice under guidance, stimula- 
tion, and supervision. It is not accomplished by superficial 
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approval of desirable forms of behavior in someone else, even 
when emotions are deeply stirred in the process. Habits that 
are to displace undesirable ones must be started with intelli- 
gent care and given plenty of practice, and every act that 
should become habitual in thought or overt behavior must 
have opportunity for repetition if it is to become a responsive 
type of dependable behavior. But in the creation of desires, 
or readinesses, and in the formation of habits, th the law of satis- 
faction ‘demands a attention. Children can be sent to Sunday 
school every Sunday for years and yet be ready to quit at the 
first release of compulsion. A Christian type of conduct may 
be intellectually indorsed but may not give enough satisfac- 
tion in actual practice to ever become a habit of action. The 
experience of satisfaction gives value and helps to fix a form 
of behavior in the character of a growing person. 

Three other laws might be added: the law of growth 
through f problem-solving, the law of transfer of learning, and 
the law of language. Learning depends upon the necessity of 
living persons having to make continual adjustments to an 
ever-changing environment. If it were not for this the organ- 
ism might tend to form automatic habits of response. But 
faced by one new situation after another, a person learns to 
use his instinctive and learned responses, or combinations of 
them, by both the trial and error method of all animals, and 
by the ideational and imaginative procedure of the educated 
human. Growth in ability to meet the problem situations of 
life increases by experience in problem-solving, for more and 
more combinations of possible responses become ready for use, _ 
and methods of making adjustments become organized ways 
of attacking problems. If the process of religious education 
consists mainly in telling pupils stories or requiring them to 
repeat shibboleths, there is little education, but, if they are 
given problems to solve, made conscious of the need for solv- 
ing the problems, and if a real interest and desire for the solu- 
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tion of the problems is awakened, there is a different learning 
situation. When the method of solution logically leads the 
pupil into another problem, the teacher should help him to 
use his experience and to face other like situations. Thus he 
would be made ready to use his experience when there was 
a new problem in a normal life-setting. The law of transfer of 
learning refers to those conditions under which the experi- 
ences in one situation may be used in another to aid in needed 
adjustments. It is often assumed that the principles of an in- 
teresting story will automatically carry over into life-situa- 
tions and condition consequent behavior, but lessons are 
taught, right ways of conduct are approved, and yet children 
and older persons act as if they had never heard of the desir- 
able form. Hartshorne and May state in their reports on char- 
acter development that children who attend Sunday school 
regularly show very little difference in meeting temptations to 
deceit, or opportunities for service, from those who seldom or 
never go.t The methods of teaching in the church have not 
provided for life-needs, and the common elements in two situ- 
ations are not recognized. To be effective a story or any other 
form of teaching must make a person recall a desirable pattern 
of behavior in a like situation, and feel a motivation to adjust 
himself that way. To do this a teacher needs to be acquainted 
with the everyday problems of his group, and repeatedly call 
to their minds practical experiences. If emotions are aroused 
favorably when these situations are thought through, a men- 
tal set is provided that tends to insure the right kind of action. 
Practice in solving problems, analyzing them, searching for 
relevant facts and right principles is a great aid in the matter 
of transfer. The teacher who solves the problems for his class 
and does not stimulate their resourcefulness is very much 
limiting the possible transfer to out-of-church experiences. 


tH. Hartshorne and M. May, Studies in Character, Vols. I and II 
(New York: Macmillan, 1928, 1929). 
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Language expedites progress by permitting a person readily 
to recall past experiences, to compare his experiences with 
others, and to use all or part of a past experience or any com- 
bination of experiences for a new adjustment. Principles may 
be put into forms that will be easily remembered, and epi- 
grammatic phrases may mark approval of certain satisfactory 
types of conduct and stigmatize the less desirable. Attitudes 
are often expressed by mere gestures, dependent upon environ- 
ing conditions, but if put in words they may be associated 
with a wide variety of situations. Thus reverence may be 
thought of by a child as a certain kind of physical deportment 
in church, or restrained conduct under special conditions, 
while it ought to apply to appreciation for personality, desire 
to be in harmony with a distinct kind of behavior, awe in the 
face of the mysteries of life, recognition for God as the Deter- 
miner of Destiny or source of all life, appreciation of the 
church as a religious institution and place of treasured memo- 
ries, and other meaningful experiences. Without the possibili- 
ty of general terms to designate trends of behavior, the task 
of character training would be hopelessly specific. 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 


In helping a teacher to recognize pedagogical rules, a su- 
pervisor should cause him to feel that scientific methods are 
not arbitrary conditions but only refinements of trial and error 
practice and experimentation. A teacher should also see the 
better methods in relation to what he is accustomed to do. By 
analyzing what he is doing in any specific situation, criticizing 
its values and shortcomings, planning out new and better 
ways, theory and practice may be kept together and progress 
made a step at a time. 

The old Herbartian_plan of five steps in the teaching proc- 
ess gave us (1) preparation of the learner for the subject to be_ 
learned, (2) presentation of the material i in an attractive way 
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by the teacher, (3) assimilation of the facts by the learner, 
(4) generalization of the particular: principles i in the lesson, and 
(5) application. of these principles to other situations. This 
scheme made mastery of the lesson materials of primary im- 
portance and the solution of life-problems secondary. Tagging 
an application to the end of a lesson was unnatural and ex- 
tremely difficult to motivate. 

Many teachers did not, of course, limit themselves to this 
formal order, and introduced the learner to typical life-situa- 
tions at every point, being far more concerned with the experi- 
ences of the pupil than with absorption of content materials. 
The lesson was only an occasion with them for examining 
critical problems and helping their pupils to prepare for the 
best ways of living. Preparation, presentation, assimilation, 
generalization, and application have been but stimulating 
words, and theory has been modified as practice required. 

Educationalists have not been satisfied, however, to have 
theories upset by practice and have gradually adjusted theo- 
ries to the facts of experience. For religious education, one of 
the leading exponents of the newer methods has been W. C. 
Bower. In his writings, teaching, and relations with the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education Curriculum Com- 
mittee he has made clear the new points of view and showed 
where the emphases must be placed if teaching is to have its 
greatest life-values. In his book, Character through Creative 
Experience, we have a complete statement of the methods in- 
volved in the experience-centered approach and the philoso- 
phy underlying it.t His position is that education is the initia- 
tion of persons into a creative personal and social experience; 
that the highest form of personality is achieved through the 
conscious, intelligent, and purposive reconstruction of the 

tW. C. Bower, Character through Creative Experience (University of 
Chicago Press, 1930). Cf. zbid., The Curriculum of Religious Education 
(Scribner’s, 1925). 
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learner’s experience by himself in accordance with self-chosen 
and worthful ends; that guidance must be given by mature 
and wise counselors; that it is a continuing process for the in- 
dividual and the race, moving out of the achievements of the 
past into the unrealized possibilities of the future. The unit of 
learning is not a block of subject matter, a trait. , habit, bit, or skill, 
but a specific unit of learner experience raised into conscious- 
ness, interpreted, analyzed, evaluated, and ‘brought | to satis- 
factory outcome. The unit is said to be complete when the 
learner can be counted upon and can count on himself to make 
a right response to a similar situation in ordinary life. The 
curriculum becomes a series of flexible units, typical of the 
wide range of the learner’s needs. 

In the teacher-learner process Professor Bower finds thir- 
teen steps involved or rather he has broken down the process 
into these appreciable parts so that the psychology of it may 
be understood. These steps do not have necessary sequential 
relationship and may often be telescoped one into the other 
in actual use, for the importance of different steps varies with 
the particular learning situation. A supervisor needs to think 
these through and then help a teacher to apply the method to 
a concrete problem. The thirteen steps may be summarized 
as: 


1; Bringing the situation into clear consciousness. 

2. Defining the issues involved. 

. Helping the learner to examine his past experience related to 
the issue. 

4. Investigating racial experience to find relevant facts. 

5. Breaking down the situation into its constituent factors. 

6. Analysis of possible outcomes. 

7. Identification of these outcomes. 

8 

9 

° 


wW 


. Evaluation of the possible outcomes. 
. Choice of desired outcome. 
. Development of appreciation. 
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11. Experimentation to test conclusions. 
12. Generalization of the outcome. 
13. Reducing the outcome to habit. 


That is, everyday problem situations of the pupils are faced 
in the light of the best experience that they can bring to bear 
on them, and solutions are decided upon with the teacher as 
guide in thinking through the various issues involved, but 
with the responsibility for choice of outcomes upon the pupils. 
In assuming the réle of teacher a person is expected to under- 
stand in rather definite fashion the needs of his group and to 
know the kinds of experiences that should be included in their 
educational program. However, this process requires the edu- 
cator to bring the pupils to a conscious sense of need for the 
experiences that are planned and to a real desire to enter into 
them. They may not be sensitive to these needs in the begin- 
ning, but if they are vital to them it should not be a difficult 
matter to interest them in the situations. The choice of the 
curriculum units is not a matter of chance, or of the fickle in- 
terests sometimes suggested by the term “‘child-centered,” but 
is a result of careful scientific investigation. The use of racial 
experience is also a thoroughly screened process and by no 
means a superficial selection of convenient references. In the 
preparation of source materials those who work out curricu- 
lum units will canvass a wide range of materials and make 
available in as systematic and practical form as possible the 
most relevant sources for the issues of the particular units. 
They will not be put in pre-digested, tabloid form, but will, 
nevertheless, be practical and introduce the pupils to an in- 
teresting field of reading. Divergence of opinion in the use and 
interpretation of materials and in discussion of issues is to be 
expected, and the teacher must be ready to guide the pupils 
into a thorough examination of all the facts and possible out- 
comes, and to cause them to come to a satisfactory working 
conclusion that may be tested in actual life. The teacher’s 
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point of view must at all times be modified by the understand- 
ing and degree of appreciation of his pupils. He must know 
their capacities and help them to realize the full measure of 
what they are capable of in creative, social living. Religion at 
every step must be a vital factor resulting from a growing ap- 
preciation of the enduring values of life, and the meaning of 
life in its largest relationships. 


THE SUPERVISOR AND TEACHER AS GUIDES 


Different terms are being used to indicate the task of the 
teacher in this experience-centered process, such as guide, 
counselor, engineer, and comrade, but a good illustration of 
how the teacher can function is given by Rugg and Shumaker 
in their book, The Child-Centered Curriculum. They describe 
how a little schoolgirl had just finished painting her first pic- 
ture, a jar of flowers, and was sitting facing another canvas, 
evidently wanting to try something else. None of the objects 
around seemed to interest her, and after watching her for 
a while the teacher went over and sat down beside her. “‘I 
can’t paint”’ said the little girl. ““What would you paint if you 
could paint very well?” said the teacher. The child’s face lit 
up and she described without hesitation what may be thought 
a strange scene for a child to be interested in but one vivid in 
her memory. It was a sandy beach, a gray sky and sea, and 
an old woman on the beach alone. ‘‘Where would you put the 
edge of the beach?” said the teacher, and the child quickly 
drew a line across her canvas. ‘‘And where would the sky and 
seameet?” Thegirl drewalineand stopped. “And thelittle old 
woman” said the teacher. “I can’t draw an old woman with a 
shawl,” she said. The teacher stepped back, took a sweater, 
threw it over her head and shoulders, and sat down, saying, 
“Look at me and sketch in the old woman.” The child drew 


tH. O. Rugg and Ann Shumaker, The Child-Centered School (Yonkers- 
on-the-Hudson: World Book Co., 1928). 
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the picture at once and finished it without further help. It was 
only her second picture but was surprisingly fine. Under skil- 
ful guidance she had learned without being told what to do, 
and new powers were released and helped to satisfying 
achievement. 

The supervisor needs to guide the teacher in some such 


way and through like experience the teacher may be able tora 


guide and release the latent capacities ‘of his pupils. They 
should be helped to realize those things which otherwise they 
might only dream of and be helpless to achieve. If a person 
can be stimulated to dream dreams, to want passionately to do 
something worth while, and then be guided into successful 
achievements, there is no limit to the possible expansion 
of his personality. 

All of the techniques that a teacher may be familiar with 
will help him to master the experience-centered approach, if 
rightly guided by the supervisor. Bower’s thirteen steps have 
not come out of an entirely new venture in teaching. He sim- 
ply makes a new point of emphasis and reorganizes the teach- 
ing procedure so as to secure the most effective results. The 
problem-project method, supervised study, socialized recita- 
tion, story-telling, dramatization, manual activities, visual 
presentations, and even lectures have a part to contribute. 
Many lessons set up on the project basis may be modified to 
fit in with a unit under the new organization, and supervised 
or directed study is essential if pupils are to search for facts, 
while reports may be given in socialized recitation or be used 
in a class discussion. There is nothing formidable or impossible 
about the new method if the supervisor knows how to capital- 
ize the teacher’s past experience. 


LESSON-PLANNING 


Sometimes exponents of the experience-centered teaching 
leave the impression that the method can only be used by 
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those who are resourceful enough to organize a lesson on the 
spot whenever a critical situation arises. This would doubtless 
rule out all but a handful of experienced teachers. Lessons can 
be planned in advance, and preparation is essential to success. 
A group must become accustomed to postponing judgments 
on issues that arise if they do not have sufficient facts on which 
to base a decision. Many problems will be arising that must 
be put aside for future consideration, and both teacher and 
pupils should expect to take time to get ready for a fruitful 
discussion. As a teacher causes a group to become sensitive to 
problems, they will pile up work ahead; and the curriculum 
may naturally follow awakened interests. 

The following lesson plan may serve to illustrate how a 
supervisor may guide a teacher in preparation for a lesson 
unit. When a form of this kind is used the teachers may sub- 
mit lesson plans to a supervisor for suggestion and criticism. 
They may be filed and will be valuable for continual reference 
as associated problems arise and require the recall of what was 
done in previous situations. 


LESSON PLAN OUTLINE 


Date_____. _ Grade__._.._ Attendance, Boys Girlsouu 
Preceding Sunday’s lesson_____——CT Teacher. 

Unit of Study for Today 

Aims 


Steps in procedure: 

1. Introduction—Review, questions to stir thinking, recital or re- 
call of problem situation. 

2. Definition of problem for day’s discussion—Suggestions on how 
to get analysis and clarification of meaning. Relationship to 
larger problem. 

3. Issues involved—Ways of getting class to see and appreciate 
them. Illustrations. 

4. Possible plans for dealing with the issues—Questions, projects, 
supervised study questions, pictures, stories, dramatization. 
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5. Materials to be used and where to get same. 

6. Outcomes that seem desirable—Information, attitudes, action; 
individual and group projects. 

7. Possible leading-on problems—Ways of getting decision on next 
unit and possible assignments. 

Reverse side of sheet: 

1. Modification of plans in actual teaching. 

2. Suggestions for future use of leading-on problems. 

3. Improvements needed in materials and methods. 

4. Follow-up advisable with pupils. 


BUILDING A RESERVE 


It has been suggested that a teacher will find his lesson 
plans, when filed, a good source of reference. He needs a re- 
serve of materials that may be drawn upon at any time as in- 
dividual and group problems arise. When he can illustrate a 
point by either reciting an incident or drawing one from his 
group, because of an intimate knowledge of their situations, 
his ability to make his teaching effective is greatly increased. 
The supervisor should help a teacher to gather the kinds of 
facts that he needs and to keep records of his. observations. 
Current and historical literature should be examined and~ 
selections made ready for use, and, because of the peculiar 
needs of the once-a-week, one-hour system, he will have to be 
most discriminating. Whether he is to use the materials him- 
self or to give them to his pupils for their study, a teacher must 
have carefully selected references. If he knows how _to_file 
his materials and is watchful in all his reading. he may soon 
gather a very valuable body of sources, ready to be used as 
needed. As more and more courses are developed on the new 
life-situation and experience-centered bases, the necessity for 
this individual work will be lessened but never completely 
done away with. Supervisors, teachers, and pupils must all 
learn how to build reserves and find an interest in doing so. 
The very process of building up these data will give a certain 
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acquaintance with facts that will be of inestimable value. It 
will be especially stimulating to watch for illustrations of the 
best way, the Christian way, of living, for so much of our 
modern writing exploits the weaknesses of human nature in- 
stead of exalting its achievements. 


MOTIVATION OF LEARNING 


An ever exacting test of ingenuity and intimate knowledge 
of human nature is the right motivation of learning. The su- 
pervisor will be continually asked by teachers, “How shall I 
get my pupils interested in these problems” and “How shall I 
get my pupils to do something with the principles and ideals 
they approve.” That is, the supervisor has the problem of 
making religious teaching significant, attractive, and prac- 
tical. 

In each person when he is born there are certain prefer- 
ences, tendencies to be satisfied by certain things rather than 
by others, and a capacity for likes and dislikes to be attached 
to almost any experience. As one grows one develops habits of 
preference and emotional responses which are called interests, 
desires, prejudices, fears, likes, dispositional tendencies, and 
other types of reaction. To know how a person is apt to be- 
have we need to know the urges that are operating in him, or 
that are likely to operate under given conditions. People be- 
come organized in certain ways, with motives driving them 
for fulfilment of their desires. In education we have the task 
of attaching these motives, or fundamental drives, to desired 
types ¢ of ‘social activity, or o: of f creating 1 new interests, changing, 
developing, and redirecting 1 the range and intensity of desires. 

Much religious education has depended upon exterior 
rather than interior motivation. By appealing to factors out- . 
side of the activity itself, such as approval of a group, attain- 
ment of some prize or reward, or competition to beat someone / 
else, educators have tried to interest learners in associated 
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religious truths and practices. Such motivation fails in that 
it does not give enough attention to the inherent values of the 
religious experience, and the emotions aroused by the asso- 


* clated values are soon detached. The trend in modern religious 


education is to study the fundamental urges of life and to give 
them expression in ways that enlarge personality and con- 
tribute to the common good, so that the religious phases of 
life are not separated from the nonreligious, but life is made a 
unity, centering in large social objectives. 

The supervisor should analyze all teaching procedures in a 
way that will reveal to the teachers the motives that are being 
depended upon for success. He must be able to illustrate the 
difference between internal and external motivation and to 
show the possibilities in the change even of traditional cus- 
toms that are accepted without question. He needs especially 
to change that kind of teaching which permits a divided self 
to go on with complacency, and to show how large dominating 
interests may integrate a personality and prevent it from get- 
ting satisfaction in low desires or standards of life. Negative 
as well as positive attitudes must be developed, distaste for the 
undesirable and a quest for the highest. Instead of accepting 
weaknesses as inevitable and excusing faults, he must help 
to stir courage and faith. Instead of being satisfied with mean- 
ingless platitudes and superficial activities, the supervisor 
should help his co-workers to find a place in the most worth- 
while enterprises of society. He can trust the underlying 
drives of human nature to function in the larger interests and 
expect to see ideals put into practice. 

The experience-centered type of teaching has the advant- 
| age of constantly bringing current problems and critical life- 
\situations to a conscious level where their religious meaning 
(and consequence can be seen and appreciated. Right motiva- 

tion comes in the natural experience of shared living, and the 
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transfer of training is expedited by much easier recognition of 

like situations. The supervisor who keeps close touch with 

teaching situations by regular class visitations will have plen- 

ty of opportunities for improving motivation, and for increas- 

ing satisfaction in both teachers and pupils by the better 
experiences that result. 


THE LEARNER REFLECTS THE ATTITUDES OF THE TEACHER y/| BAe 


Not only the things that are taught but the way they are’ = nf 


taught is vital to religious education. Sometimes we are more _ 
concerned with correct theological presentations than with the-; 
religious attitudes shown by the teacher, but the latter is far as 
more important. The attitudes of a teacher in any situation — 


are quickly perceived by his pupils and they tend to take his 4 P se : : 
réle and assume like attitudes. If a teacher shows sincerity, +... 9 _ 
has high purposes, is enthusiastic in his work, and has a broad 2,,,., » 


generous sympathy for the needs and interests of all, his pu-77 
pils are likely to show similar attitudes. If he has poise and 
self-control, a dignity with humor and reserve, they are not~ 
apt to be careless but will take a pride in their own self- 
respect. If he is unaffected in his conduct, and has an in- 
teresting individuality in all his actions, they are not so likely 
to find satisfaction in following the fashions but will desire to 
find outlet for their own interests and creative ideas. If he is 
thorough in his work and treats religious education in a serious 
way, showing the possibilities in adventurous living, they will 
respond heartily instead of giving the common indifferent 
patronage. If he is democratic in his methods of working, he 
will stimulate others to co-operate with him, and selfish in- 
dulgences will be disparaged. If he proves the genuineness of 
his religion and at the same time manifests a full enjoyment 
of life, his religion will become contagious and the thrill of the 
Christian way will be discovered by his group. 
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In his book, What Ails Our Youth, Coe has shown how often 
the faults of youth are but the reflections of their elders.t The 
teacher should watch his pupils to see whether their failures 
arise in part from the lack of good examples. He should seek 
to present his own life as a good example and also bring them 
into contact with others of their own age and of older groups 
that they can see and feel the value of good wholesome living. 
He must have the ability to lift out and get recognition for 
right forms of behavior wherever they are shown. Religious 
teaching must be more than precepts, more than exhorta- 
tions, more than references to illustrations from the golden 
past. It must reveal the actualities of the Christian way in 
twentieth-century attractive forms. 


THE WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The term “‘teachers’ meeting”’ tends to rule out a consider- 
able number of the school staff who need the inspiration and 
help that a Workers’ Conference may give. In most schools a 
staff meeting should be held about once a month, and may 
often take the form of a supper meeting where all join in a 
friendly fellowship and consider matters of common interest 
and then divide into smaller groups for special interests. Su- 
pervisors may have many things to contribute to the general 
conferences, but their special opportunity is usually.in the — 
departmental groups. Work may be planned out in advance, 
objectives may be clarified, demonstrations of techniques may 
be given, particular problems may be discussed, and other 
needs may be dealt with as visitations may have indicated. 
Illustrations should be brought from actual procedures and 
treated in a quite impersonal way, making clear the principles 
involved. 

In such meetings the “workers” should accept responsi- 
bility for fruitful outcomes, and neither supervisors or ad- 


«1G. A. Coe, What Ails Our Youth (New York: Scribner’s, 1924). 
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ministrators should strain to make them a success. Rules like 
the following may be agreed upon to advantage and will aid in 
developing the right attitudes in the members of the staff: 


RULES FOR WORKERS’ CONFERENCES 


1. The members of the staff as a whole are responsible for the suc- 
cess of the meetings and each will be expected to contribute 
generously toward making every meeting as fruitful as possible. 

2. Committees will be appointed to prepare programs well in ad- 
vance, and will select topics from practical needs, expressed by 
members of the staff in writing. Leaders will be expected to pre- 
pare something worth while whenever they assume responsibility 
for a part. Not long speeches are desired, but good ideas. 

3. As few outsiders as possible will be invited to the meetings. 
Problems will be thought through to practical outcomes by the 
members of the staff, and outsiders will be sought for special 
help rather than general inspiration. 

4. Topics will be specific for each meeting and meetings will not be 
long. Ideas will be set forth clearly. Agreement will be expected 
on majority votes where all are involved, but freedom will be 
encouraged where individual action is expected. 

5. Some person, perhaps a supervisor or departmental principal, 
will be asked to summarize the findings of a meeting, and records 
will be kept to guide progress. 

6. Meetings are to be kept informal and everyone stimulated to 
contribute from his experience. A few are not expected to domi- 
nate the discussions. 

7. The purposes of religious education must be kept foremost in all 
planning, and specific goals should guide thinking and actions. 

8. Topics for the succeeding meeting are to be announced each time 
and questions invited in advance for thorough consideration. 


The range of topics for these conferences may be quite exten- 
sive, for there are always many things that need to be thought 
through together. Supervisors should be considered as re- 
source persons rather than leaders, and distribution of re- 
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sponsibility should be as wide as talents, training, and experi- 
ence permit. 

Subjects such as the following may prove worth while for 
either the general or sectional meetings as a program com- 
mittee may decide: 


1. Clarification of religious concepts, interpretation of biblical 
materials, understanding of ecclesiastical customs. 

2. Practical illustrations of what it means to raise teaching or 
other activities to a religious level. 

3. How to motivate religious behavior in concrete situations. 

4. Improvements needed in equipment, routine, or general pro- 
cedure. 

5. Pupil accounting and personal counseling. 

6. New books and articles in current religious journals. 

7. Analyses of different types of teaching, such as problem-proj- 
ect, supervised study, dramatization, experience-centered. 
Demonstrations. 

8. Use of tests and measurements, or some survey study of special 
factors. 

9. Concretion of objectives. Specific application of general objec- 
tives to a particular department or class, or examination of 
needs to determine what objectives should be emphasized in a 
given period. 

10. Reports on visitations and observations in other shook 

11. Co-operative undertakings with other churches or community 
agencies. 

12. Study of denominational enterprises to see where school may 
co-operate. 

13. Special pupil problems and how to meet them. 

14. Projects for stimulating co-operation of home and church. 

15. Places where church-school curriculum may be correlated with 
that of the public school. How to capitalize what is being done 
in the public school and how to influence the forces there for 
greater personality gains. 

16. Reports of delegates to conventions, institutes, or special lee 
tures. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF METHODS 


than t to tell oll how it ought | to be done. A supervisor who is not 
able to give a very ‘satisfactory demonstration of a technique 
may, nevertheless, make clearer by action what he is trying 
to inculcate. Co-operative experimentation requires both the 
supervisor and teacher to be ready to try out new methods and 
subject them to criticism. By working together on difficult 
problems they will discover the best methods, the best means 
of expression, the right kind of experiences to bring out the 
values of religion, and the way in which principles may be 
carried into action. It is not easy to raise teaching or other 
activities to a religious level, and there are not as many ex- 
_ amples in the literature of religious education as one might de- 
sire to find. 

The supervisor will seek to keep patterns in mind from 
which he may draw when the occasion requires suggestions. 
For instance, pupils enjoy dramatizing, but a good many 
teachers do not know how to organize their lessons in this 
way, either to guide an impromptu dramatization, or to de- 
velop a finished project. The following will illustrate what 
can be done in a simple way and yet serve to unify and sum 
up a quarter’s lessons. 

A seventh-grade class of girls were using Hunting’s.Hebrew... 
Life and Times™ as a text. Their teacher had directed the 
studies in a way considerably above the average and the girls 
had shown satisfactory response in preparation of their assign- 
ments. In a teacher’s meeting the supervisor suggested the 
advisability of dramatizing lessons to help the pupils feel into 
the situations and get more meaning from them. He was at 
once invited by this teacher to visit her class, for the girls had 


*H. B. Hunting, Hebrew Life and Times (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1921). 
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been asking for a chance to act out some of the parts. The su- 
pervisor knew the class, had visited it previously, and did not 
hesitate to accept the invitation. He read the textbook and 
met the class the following Sunday, when the teacher turned 
over the lesson to him. First, he reviewed what they had gone 
over and helped them to recall the important facts, his main 
purpose being to cause them to visualize various scenes and 
to see the relation of the different incidents to the total prog- 
ress of the historical study. The girls showed fair recollection 
of the main incidents but had little idea of relationship be- 
tween their facts. The supervisor sketched the history of the 
Hebrews to the time of the exile and then drew a picture of the 


people in exile. With but a few suggestions the girls worked 


out the plan given ‘below for a little play to be developed and 
presented to their department. Persons were mentioned who 
might help with details, and the girls, with their teacher, car- 
ried the plan through to a very satisfactory conclusion, thor- 
oughly enjoying the experience. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE HEBREWS IN 
BABYLON ABOUT 581 B.C. 


First Scene—Group of Jews in a home. Conversation about the 
old days in Jerusalem, the siege, the terrible journey, the proph- 
ets’ preaching, the first experiences in the new land. 

Second Scene—Jews eating together in this home. Conversation 
about Ezekiel’s hope for a return, and of the new temple that 
may take the place of the one destroyed in 586 (B.c.). 

Third Scene—A religious meeting in this home. Songs, scripture 
reading from the sacred rolls, prayers, talk by a rabbi. 


Demonstrations of method, or of use of materials, may be 
made in various ways. Some teacher of his school or ofa 
neighboring church may be invited to teach a pattern lesson, 
or the supervisor may do it himself. Pupils may be brought in 
from a regular class, or the teachers may act as a volunteer 
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group, or a verbatim report of an actual teaching situation 
may be presented by the supervisor or by the teacher who 
originally did the reported teaching. It is not difficult to create 
situations that will demonstrate a process or technique, and 
discussion may uncover the difficulties of members of the 
group. 

The following record of a demonstration given at a Work- 
ers’ Conference will illustrate what can be done. The prin- 
cipal of the junior department took charge and the depart- 
mental teachers acted asa class. First, they had a brief wor- 
ship service, then six teachers gathered about a table and were 
guided in a supervised period, using question papers, a Bible, 
and a textbook. The observing teachers were furnished with 
copies of the questions and asked to think them through while 
the class was preparing answers. A socialized recitation fol- 
lowed and considerable discussion was stimulated. The dem- 
onstration was far from perfect but it gave some of the teach- 
ers an understanding of supervised study and socialized reci- 
tation that they had not had before. After the demonstration, 
the supervisor led the whole group in an analysis of aims, princi- 
ples employed, and problems of adaptation. An outline for one 
of the classes for the following Sunday was developed anda plan 
for the departmental worship for the same day. The teacher 
in this first demonstration was a public-school teacher and 
was probably more ready to adjust herself to this plan and 
the subsequent criticism than some of the less experienced 
might have been. But there is nothing in the above illustra- 
tion that would be impossible for the ordinary school, and 
variations of the above could be experimented with to meet 
the particular needs of the local situation. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SUPERVISION OF WORSHIP 


Worship is considered by some to involve the most impor- 
tant experiences in the whole process of religious education. 
Some would go so far as to say that the differentiating func- 
tion of the church today from other socializing institutions is 
worship. It may be difficult to define the dividing-line be- 
tween the objectives of secular and religious education today 
when personality development is being made central in public 
education. But worship stands out as a traditional religious 
custom in which the fundamental assumptions of religion are 
made plain. Whatever a church may do in revising its curricu- 
lum, in modifying its social-recreational program, in reshaping 
its missionary policies, it should keep worship central and 
make it vital. Whatever the trend of its theology, a church 
aims to make the essential truths dominant in worship, and to 
make the experience of worship a conditioning influence on 
conduct. Supervision in this field is extremely difficult but 
co-operative thought in improving techniques and studying 
outcomes is most important. Intangibles must be made tangi- 
ble, appreciations made sensitive, emotions stirred and direct- 
ed, experiences integrated, ideals stimulated to action, and 
objectives clarified and made directive. 

In many church schools worship is counted on to give the 
right atmosphere for religious interpretation and religious con- 
ditioning of life. Teachers frequently confess that they are 
unable to go beyond ethical discussions and that they depend 
upon the worship service to give a consciousness of God and 
a dynamic motivation for conduct. In a vacation school, for 
instance, an observer had been watching the children and 
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teacher for about two hours without seeing anything of specific 
religious quality except a gesture in the opening exercises. 
During the last part of the handwork period the teacher asked 
the visitor what she thought of the children’s work. In the 
conversation that followed comment was made upon the ap- 
parent lack of religious training. Without any sense of apology 
or incongruity the teacher at once replied, ‘“‘Oh, we have the 
religious part in the worship room the last fifteen minutes of 
the morning.” This attitude is found quite often in visiting 
church schools, and there is little attempt to make religious 
teaching an integral part of all the work. Special forms are 
depended upon to produce religious feelings. 


NEED FOR SUPERVISION REVEALED IN COMMON PRACTICES 


One has only to recall the ‘“Opening Exercises” that one has 
shared to appreciate the need for a careful study of worship. 
The following description was drawn by one of the writer’s 
students of the ordinary worship practice. 


A crowd of people, young and old, are finding their way into a 
lighted basement of a big imposing church. It is Sunday School 
time. In one corner, near the platform, a noisy orchestra is tuning 
up, while the superintendent is busily engaged turning over the 
leaves of a book. He has a Bible and a hymn book and is shaping 
up his program for the “worship” period. Chairs are being shoved 
around as classes gather in talkative groups and as persons push 
across from one section to another. Some boys are passing out the 
hymn books, tossing them across seats to those whom they cannot 
conveniently reach., Suddenly a bell rings, rings again, and the or- 
chestra begins. Confusion gradually subsides and the superintend- 
ent announces the number of ahymn. While all leaf over the books, 
some discovering that the number is not in their books, a song 
leader comes to the front of the platform. In hearty fashion he 
reminds them that they need a good song to wake them up. He 
signals the orchestra and starts the crowd singing, encouraging 
them to shout and praise the Lord. Soon he divides the group and 
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has a contest between the boys and girls, then “this side against 
that.’”’ After a hallelujah of a time with familiar songs and jazz 
music they all sit down, “‘the joybells ringing in their hearts.’’ The 
superintendent tells them to read responsively selection No. 24 in 
the back of the book. As fast as possible fragments of scripture are 
batted back and forth, and the athletic coach goes to the front. 
He describes the poor turnout last week to see the Bantams and 
urges all to see the big game Friday night “when we hope to lick the 
Methodists.’’ The best Rotary member of the Men’s Bible Class 
tells everybody, kindergarten, primary, juniors, high-school boys 
and girls, young people, and women, as well as the men, that a 
men’s banquet will be held a week from Thursday and “everyone 
should keep it in mind.” The pastor has his turn and reminds all 
of their duty to attend the Wednesday evening prayer meeting 
“for the Prayer Meeting is the thermometer of the church.” “Last 
week,” he says, ‘‘there were only twelve present but next week we 
hope to have all present for we begin a new series of studies on 
‘Everyday Problems of Everyday People.’”’ He says it is only an 
hour but a blessed hour in the middle of the week. When the an- 
nouncements are over the superintendent takes five minutes to in- 
troduce a stranger who is to talk for ten minutes and tell them all 
about Africa. The stranger takes twenty minutes and talks all 
about Africa. Then the classes are dismissed for the remainder of 
the hour, fifteen minutes in their classes. The orchestra plays them 
out and they scatter to different rooms and corners of the building. 
After taking class reports and making sundry announcements the 
untrained group of leaders try to interpret ancient scriptures and 
apply modern lessons. 


The picture may be a composite one but there is nothing un- 
real about it. One might think that a mere recital of such 
follies would stimulate reform, but people become accustomed 
to anything and resist change. A supervisor must be patient 
and content to work slowly, for any attempt at wholesale 
changes only arouses defense. 

Another report suggests different problems. The Sunday 
school was supposed to begin at 9:30 but they usually were 
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fifteen or twenty minutes late. At 9:45 the orchestra was 
hunting for its music stands while teachers and pupils were 
straggling in. The general theme was ‘“‘Work”’ and the leader 
had chosen the two opening hymns, ‘‘Faith of Our Fathers,” 
and ‘“The Victory May Depend upon You.” After reading I 
Corinthians 13, all were asked to stand for prayer. Every 
chair seemed to be shifted and then all became quiet. A prayer 
was read from a clipping taken from a denominational jour- 
nal, and then an elderly woman was asked to pray. Her prayer 
contained such phrases as “‘Bless the young people and the 
boys and girls,” ‘Lead us in the straight and narrow path,” 
“Bless the after service,” and “Call us into thy upper and 
better kingdom”’; and, while she prayed, the children talked 
and jostled each other, apparently ignoring what she was say- 
ing. A hymn was sung “I Love Him”’ to the tune of ‘Old 
Black Joe”; two clippings were read by Intermediate girls; 
and announcements were made by the pastor and a member of 
the official board. The first clipping read was a part of Dick- 
ens’ A Tale of Two Cities, describing how the disappointed lover 
changed places with the condemned husband of the girl both 
men loved and died for him, and the second was a paraphrase 
of the story of the rich young ruler who came to Jesus by 
night. With proper introduction and with different setting 
either could have been well worth while, but as given were 
worthless. The teachers were asked to “‘take their classes” 
and the school divided in disorder into classes and depart- 
ments. f 

It is much easier to have ‘‘Opening Exercises” than to wor- 
ship, and especially so with the mixed groups that meet on a 
Sunday morning in the ordinary Sunday school. They come 
from scattered homes, without any community feeling, and 
without any religious preparation. The denominational sys- 
tem which ignores community lines makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to develop common interests and ideals, or the fellowship 
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essential to worship. It is easier to find a song leader who can 
smile and get a group to sing meaningless words than to get a 
leader of music who can transform a restless group of varied 
ages and interests into a worshiping body of people ready to 
express their deepest feelings in rythmic harmony. The person 
who can give an interesting talk or lead in a “‘beautiful prayer”’ 
can be found sooner than one who can bring a group into sym- 
pathetic sharing of a great religious experience and thrill them 
with the feeling of a purposeful working cosmic force. It is 
easier to stir emotions with an aesthetic production than to 
cause an audience to feel the presence of God and to desire 
fellowship with him in unselfish social living. There are many 
inadequate forms of worship, but that which satisfies the 
deepest needs of old and young organizes life’s meanings and 
inspires faith and zeal in a great cause. 

The illustrations given above are not the only kinds of 
worship service to be found in our church schools, but exem- 
plary types are not readily found. If one desires a good service 
one must discover a feature here and another there and gradu- 
ally build up a body of worship materials graded to the needs 
of each age-group. He must learn how to voice a prayer in 
suitable words; how to select hymns and hymn tunes; how to 
develop ritual; how to create the right atmosphere by music, 
lighting, symbols, control of ushering, expectancy, attitude of 
leader, and other subtle influences; how to present a lesson or 
theme for meditation; how to get general participation and 
yet maintain a serious and thoughtful spirit among the wor- 
shipers. There is a distinct shortage of desirable patterns and 
materials for modern worship. The old forms and words are 
built around old concepts which do not suitably express the 
beliefs of a person who lives in a scientific world. Though the 
values may be similar, the younger persons especially find 
little meaning in the ancient expressions. It may sound well to 
say that the old forms and images connect us with the historic 
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past of religion, but few young people and a limited number of 
adults seem able to get the values from the outgrown symbols. 
They need language that brings everyday experiences into the 
searching light of eternal reality. 


WHO SHOULD SUPERVISE WORSHIP? 


Some would say at once that the only person trained and 
fitted to supervise worship is the pastor or director of religious 
education, but as a matter of fact this is seldom true. Even if 
a man be able to conduct a satisfactory adult worship service, 
he may not know how to direct others in the preparation of a 
~ service or how to inspire children or young people so that they 
enter meaningfully into a worship service. Many church lead- 
ers do not understand the questioning minds of the younger 
generation and fail to adjust language and symbols to their 
comprehension. Few have ever taken any genetic psychology 
and only think from an adult point of view. Many pastors 
have left the work with children to other persons and confined 
their thinking to the needs of adults, but, undoubtedly, a 
pastor’s duty is to all members of his church and congregation 
and the younger groups are a most important part. He should 
be able to be a sympathetic counselor and a wise guide to all 
ages, and particularly able to deal with religious problems. He 
should be able to demonstrate how to conduct a worship serv- 
ice in any department of a church school, and be ready to con- 
fer with a departmental leader on methods, materials, and ob- 
jectives of worship. 

The general superintendent and the principals of. depart- 
ments have the chief responsibility for organizing the regular 
worship services. Whether they conduct the services or dis- 
tribute responsibility, the worship services should be critically 
evaluated from time to time, and be continually subject 
to supervision. Records of the service should be kept by some 
appointed observer, and a leader and supervisor should dis- 
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cuss together the program and its apparent outcomes. There 
should be co-operative thinking and planning, and teachers 
as well as leaders should take an interest in improving the 
services and in making them mutually inspiring and helpful. 
It is impossible for one person to lift a group to a true worship- 
ful experience Sunday after Sunday and it should not be ex- 
pected. The pupils should be educated to recognize the most 
helpful kinds of worship and co-operate in developing the de- 
sired attitudes and group experiences, Formal ceremonies 
need to become occasions of social thinking, reverent commit- 
ment of life, and treasured fellowship in deep mysteries and 
high purposes. It is foolish to expect untrained persons suc- 
cessfully to direct worship week after week without consider- 
able help and guidance. It takes a lot of time and study to 
enrich a program of worship with well-selected hymns, care- 
fully worded prayers, meaningful ritual, and graphic descrip- 
tions of events in the developing kingdom of God. A super- 
visor should feel the deep meanings of religion, have convic- 
tions of the underlying realities, understand the spiritual 
hungers of young and old, be able to transform ordinary life 
situations by making persons conscious of God and the abiding 
laws of life. 


TECHNIQUE OF SUPERVISING WORSHIP 


In order to make supervision effective where so many 
things seem intangible, provision must be made for records 
and descriptions, so that objective data are available for co- 
operative study. The following will illustrate what may be 
done with even a brief statement of procedure and impres- 
sions. Although much is left vague in this case, the reader 
will appreciate how much better this is than trying to improve 
worship in general. The record is of a high-school depart- 
mental worship service in a city church on the Sunday pre- 
ceding Lincoln’s birthday. 
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The service was held in a large, well-lighted room, neat in ap- 
pearance, but badly arranged as to seating. The platform, built 
like a stage, had doors on either side through which all had to 
enter. Latecomers distracted attention and disturbed the worship. 
Around the room were screens for separating classes, and though 
everything was in order there was nothing in the environment to 
suggest worship. 

When the worship period began there were only about one-third 
of the group in their places and about one-half of the teachers with 
their classes. A young man presided and led the singing which was 
entered into indifferently. The hymns were of the patriotic type 
and an orchestra played energetically. One of the young men pres- 
ent was called upon without notice to lead in prayer, which he did 
briefly closing with the Lord’s Prayer. Mrs. W urged all to 
attend the preaching service in the evening as a colored minister 
would be present, for the pastor was exchanging pulpits in the gen- 
eral effort to improve race relations. The leader thanked the or- 
chestra for their services, speaking in a very complimentary way of 
them. A young girl read a selected article comparing the life of 
Lincoln with the life of Christ, but she read in such a low voice that 
only those at the front were able to hear. A responsive reading fol- 
lowed and another patriotic hymn was sung in a half-hearted way. 
The benediction was pronounced and the assembly dismissed to 
classes. 


This record reveals plainly certain things that could be 
discussed with the leaders, or with the whole group, if it 
seemed advisable. 


1. Rearrangement of seating so that entrance might be at the side. 
Latecomers controlled so that disturbance of worship might be 
ata minimum. _ 

2. Tardiness on part of both teachers and pupils. 

3. Half-hearted singing, and poor tunes. 

4. Preparation of a program better suited to the interests and needs 
of the group. The patriotic attitudes consequent on such a serv- 
ice would not seem to be significant. 

5. Need of committees to work on various worship problems. 
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It is quite apparent, however, that such a brief report does 
not give enough details for a satisfactory study of the prob- 
lems. No data are available for consideration of the religious 
quality of the various parts of the service. The information 
available should include such items as: 

1. Apparent objectives of the meeting, and statement of purposes 
by the leader. 

2. Apparent preparation and distribution of responsibility, and 
statement of plans by the leader. 

3. Analysis of the hymns-used, responsive reading, and paper that 
was read. 

4. Report of the prayer, description of the attitude of the group 
during the prayer and in repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. 

5. Attitude of the orchestra, their selections, skill, and contribution 
to the service. 

6. Attitude, comments, and ability of the presiding officer in direct- 
ing worship. 

7. Source materials available for selection of hymns, prayers, ritual, 
and talks. 

8. Theological background of the leader and group, and types of 
worship service with which they are familiar. Opportunities for 
observing other better organized services. 


A schedule is needed to cause the group and especially the 
leaders to think carefully in planning their services. It will be 
impossible and undesirable to subject every service to detailed 
analysis, for too much introspection and critical analysis re- 
presses free expression and tends toward artificial and affected 
responses. Yet the complete analysis of a schedule gives a 
perspective for consideration of any specific problem and 
makes persons sensitive to things vital to the outcomes de- 
sired. A study of a schedule such as that given below should 
make a worship committee more alert to the differences that 
ought to be recognized in selection of program materials and 
methods. A very little change in a situation may make a very 
big difference in the attitudes that are sai a and the ex- 
periences that arise. 
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SCHEDULE FOR ANALYSIS OF A WORSHIP SERVICE 


Directions for use: Persons using this schedule should seek to be- 
come acquainted with the meanings of each part. The schedule 
may be abbreviated or enlarged as desired. It should not be 
checked in a service and need not be checked at all. Its purpose 
is to cause thinking on anything present or absent in the pro- 
gram, general situation, or manner of conducting the service, 
that might in any way affect the values to the participants. 
Worship is so vital to religious experience and to spiritual de- 
velopment that it ought to be prepared for with the greatest 
care and conducted in the way that experience proves is most 
effective. 

1. Physical conditions: 

1.1. Is the room used the best available for the worship of the 
group concerned? 

1.2. Are the walls, windows, furniture, and decorations in good 
order and repair? 

1.3. Are light, heating, and ventilation properly regulated? 

1.4. Are there pictures suggesting worship attitudes? 

1.5. Are symbols present that suggest religious values and tra- 
ditions? ~ 

1.6. Is equipment in good order and ready for use? E.g., Bibles, 
hymn books, stereopticon, piano, chairs, etc.? 

1.7. Are arrangements satisfactory for holding latecomers and 
admitting them with the least possible disturbance? 

2. Preparation for worship: 

2.1. Is there evidence of adequate preparation? Does the leader 
sense the need for adequate preparation? 

2.2. Is training.in hymns, ritual, or other parts of the service, 
kept distinct from times of planned worship? 

2.3. Are the underlying purposes and meanings of worship fre- 
quently explained so that there is a proper expectancy in 
any service and readiness to profit by social worship? 

2.4. Are the content and religious concepts of hymns, prayers, 
and scripture discussed and made comprehensible to the 
group concerned? 

2.5. Is skill developed in executing parts of worship ritual and 
In using worship materials? 
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2.6. Is there development of intelligent desire and emotional 


readiness for worship? 


2.7. Is there democratic sharing of responsibility in planning and 


3.2. 


3-3: 


3.4) 


A.2. 


Ale 


preparing for the various parts of worship? 


. Leadership: 
ui: 


Do those conducting the service show worshipful attitudes 
that are reverent, earnest, dignified, adaptable, practical, 
human and friendly, sensitive to group needs, God-con- 
scious, and religiously contagious? 

Is the attitude of the leaders buoyant but reserved, quiet 
but inspiring confidence, resourceful but not egotistical, 
impressive, suggestive of religious reality, and encouraging 
to democratic participation? 

Is co-operative work directed with clear objectives? Is there 
frequent evaluation of materials, methods, and outcomes? 
Is there economy of time and effort? Is there skill in releas- 
ing abilities in others, and in getting desirable responses? 
Is constructive criticism invited and profited by? Is there 
expectation of modification, and continual improvement? 


. Program: 
Act 


Has the program been planned with a definite theme and 
clear aims? Is the immediate program a part of a series 
planned for at least three months? 


. Is there an evident purpose to correlate the worship pro- 


gram with the activities, needs, and interests of the group? 
Is the music suited to the ends desired—the instrumental 
music, the words and tunes of the hymns, the anthems, and 
other special selections? Do all who contribute to the musi- 


‘ cal features do so with definite worshipful attitudes? 
4.4. 


Is the content material suitable? Are theological concepts 
consistent with a modern world view, or when older forms 
are used are they given historical interpretation? Do scrip- 
tures, hymns, stories, and talks have high teaching values 
as well as emotional qualities? 

Is there plenty of provision for real religious experiences? 
Do the worshipers have good opportunity to take the rdéle 
of others who have shown faith in God and sought to realize 


4.6. 
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ideals in life? Are they stimulated to project their ideals 
and to carry them forward into action? 

What words, phrases, stories, illustrations, or other parts 
of the service express most satisfactorily modern religious 
ideas and values? What inconsistent expressions are used? 


. Participation: 


Bike 


por, 


5:3: 


5-4. 
5-5: 
5-6. 


5:7: 


Is there a spirit of good fellowship, combined with serious 
thinking and deep feeling? 

Is there a general attitude of quiet reverence, with an evi- 
dent desire for meditation, self-examination, and readiness 
to respond to spiritual values? 

Is there evidence of social desire for progressive Christian 
standards? Is there any apology by leaders for critical ex- 
amination of generally accepted standards and codes of 
conduct? 

Is provision made for co-operative planning, executing, and 
evaluating what is said and done? 

Is participation a matter of interest, duty, or the result of 
urging by the leader? 

Are there sufficient Bibles, hymn books, service sheets, or 
whatever materials are used for all to share? 

Is there any special training for group singing, use of new 
hymns, responsive readings, reading in unison, dramatiza- 
tion, ceremonials, or other parts of the service that require 
practice to be used effectively? 


. Outcomes sought: 


6.1. 


6.2. 
6.3: 


6.4. 


What in the service ought to cause increased assurance of 
the reality of God, the cosmic support of righteousness, or 
that it is worth while to struggle for the highest? 

How far would reverent, hopeful, and prayerful attitudes 
tend to be a natural consequence of the service? 

Is worshipful problem-solving given adequate stimulus and 
guidance? 

Is humility and repentance for sins and shortcomings 
stirred, and is courage strengthened to overcome faults. 
and handicaps? 
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6.5. Is interest in specific social enterprises quickened? Is faith 
in human achievements deepened? 

6.6. Are religious values, purposes, and customs faced in the 
light of growing spiritual experiences? Is there any sign of 
progress? 


There are situations where the supervisor will aim to 
strengthen what is being fairly well done, giving it more in- 
telligent direction, while in other places he will have patiently 
to reshape a program and help the group to discover different 
religious values. If a supervisor puts a series of questions such 
as the foregoing into the hands of leaders, he must be prepared 
to answer the questions he asks and also give them a demon- 
stration, if asked, of what he means by some of them. He will 
be continually asked to suggest suitable worship materials for 
different kinds of services. Only as the supervisor builds up a 
file of materials and ideas will he prove equal to the demand 
upon him. Besides watching current literature and searching 
older materials, supervisors will find it wise to exchange ex- 
periences with other leaders and perhaps work up rituals, 
prayers, and program materials jointly, so as to have well- 
selected patterns. 

Often religious workers are too superficial in their studies 
and some get tired of going over the A B C’s and want more 
thorough investigations. If both positive and negative factors 
are considered, leaders or worship committees will strength- 
en their resources and improve their methods. Conferences 
should have plenty of data for objective study and whatever 
conclusions or findings are reached should be recorded for 
future use. The conference sheet given below is arranged so 
that identifying facts are recorded, then the commendatory 
features, then suggestions for improvement with one or two 
marked for immediate or special attention, then factors that 
need further study. A blank space is left for the summary of 
the conference, and for suggestions that come out of it. The 
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analytic schedule may be referred to by section numbers and 
reports thereby abbreviated. Careful records will permit a 
supervisor to build a conference on those that precede and will 
give the leaders cumulative training rather than spasmodic 
help. 
SUPERVISORY CONFERENCE SHEET—OBSERVATION 
OF WORSHIP SERVICE 


Worshiping group__________ Place_________ Date 
General Theme 
PCC TS ACUI NR eB Te SE TN ge ST OI SETI 


__Time 


Commendatory features: (Items of immediate significance under- 
lined) 

Physical conditions 

Preparation for worship 

Program: 
Music 
Teaching elements 
Co-operative expression 

Leadership 

Participation 

Outcomes 

Suggestions for improvement: (Items for immediate conference 
underlined) 

Physical conditions 

Preparation 

Program 

Leadership 

Participation 

Outcomes 

Factors that need study: (Reference should be made to Analytic 
sheet by numbers) ) 


Conference notes: (Sufficient details needed for intelligent follow-up) 


A record that has been made on such a form is given here- 
with. It is not complete, for in this particular case the super- 
visor did not find opportunity for conference. It shows, how- 
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ever, the way in which such a report could be made and 
analyzed. If copies were put in the hands of a group of teach- 
ers In advance it would provide excellent material for a 
teachers’ meeting. 


SUPERVISORY CONFERENCE SHEET—OBSERVATION 
OF WORSHIP SERVICE 


Worshiping group_Jr. H. S.__Place__Assembly Room__Date__2-17-29_ 
Timet30, minules 5 

General (Themen. Manet cord ett o, sute tee Suh ESE ae eee se 

Leadership__Class president W. T. S._________Observer__C. H. N.___ 

Commendatory features: 

Physical conditions—Platform well arranged, table with candles, 
and central picture. 

Preparation—Each one contributing was ready with his part. 

Program: 

Music: 

Prelude a good selection but not well executed. 
Hymns not very familiar but no jazz tunes. 

Teaching elements—Time had to be shortened for the talk on 
Russia and so scripture and responsive readings were omitted. 

Unison prayer—a classic but not suited to the needs of the 
group. 

Co-operative expression—Offering taken by two boys in quiet, 
dignified manner. Departmental offering seemed preferable 
to class. 

Leadership—Friendly attitude and apparently sincere. Began on 
time and closed only two minutes after scheduled time. Had 
distributed some responsibilities and each was ready. 

Participation—Group seemed interested, especially in the talk. 

Outcomes—Good social time. Chance for better understanding of 
religious problems of Russia. 

Suggestions for improvement: 

Hymn books in poor shape. New books are needed. Committee 
should be appointed to investigate possibilities. Some new 
hymns might be learned meanwhile. 
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No readiness for meaningful worship. Too casual an attitude on the 
part of most. Some discussion of meaning and purpose of wor- 
ship might be advisable. 

There was no unity in the service. Pianist might play more quietly 
and effectively if the value of her contribution was explained. 
The hymns selected were good hymns but did not fit in with the 
rest of the program. 

In the talk on Russia many irrelevant remarks were made. As the 
speaker frequently speaks to this group, he might be given a 
copy of a stenographic report of one of his talks, with a question 
or two as to possibilities for larger service to the group by cer- 
tain changes. 

The offering was not given the attention it should have. The group 
ought to have a larger part in the total church enterprise and be 
familiar with the financial needs, so that their share is more 
meaningfully given. 

Leader was too apologetic, and needs encouragement and guidance. 

Training in meditation is needed. Illustrations should be given as 
to how a service of worship may afford help for everyday living. 
The values of worship should be made more significant. 


This report is incomplete but it indicates what differences 
might be made if attention were given to a few things that 
stand out in relief even with such a superficial record. Ifa 
detailed account of the prayers, address and comments of the 
leader, music, and other phases of the program were available, 
much more definite planning could be made for improvement. 
Another report will show the advantage of a fuller record. 


SUPERVISORY REPORT ON A WORSHIP SERVICE 
(Considerably Abbreviated) 


Worshiping group__Joint meeting of Junior, Intermediate, and Adult de- 
partments with the Junior group acting as hosts and in charge of the 
SCP TTC ete ar 

Place-Cuy Church22. Dates er Timea s minutes. 

Leader Mass Gap. lo Observer SWB: 

General Theme_____Armistice Day. 
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Physical conditions: Service held in a large assembly room, with 
barren walls, and a strange mixture of furniture including chairs, 
benches, and rockers, a piano badly out of tune, a victrola, a 
bookcase, and a couple of wobbly tables. The room was called 
the church parlor. 

Program: 

Musical prelude of hymns played on the piano. 

Hymn—Father in Heaven, hear us we pray (Hymnal for Ameri- 
can Youth) 

Call to worship— : 

Leader—The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; 
The world and they that dwell therein; 
For. he hath founded it upon the seas 
And established it upon the floods. 
All—Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? 
Juniors—He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. 

Prayer by leader—Our Father help us in our lesson and during 
the week. Be with those who were kept in by the rain, and 
help them to remember thee wherever they may be..... 
May we realize that we can help to bring peace on earth by 
being kind to everyone we know. Help us to work for the end 
of war and the beginning of peace everywhere. Amen. 

Talk by the leader—Story of a little girl who did not remember 
about Armistice Day or what her grandmother had told her 
about the great day when the war ended. A description by 
Phillip Gibbs was given depicting the joy of the men on the 
front when the Armistice was signed. Reference was made to 
the men of the community who had been in hospitals ever 
since 1916 and one father who had recently died from the 
effects of wounds received during the war. The need for world 
peace was clearly shown. 

Unison reading from back of hymnal— 

Tsaiah—And they shall beat their swords into plough- 


Jeremiah—I shall put my law in their inward parts..... 
Luke—Glory to God in the highest..... 
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Also quotations from Socrates, Seneca, and George Washing- 
ton, with an explanation of the significance and date of 
each. 

Hymn—“Lead on O King Eternal, the Day of March Has 

Come.” (The leader explained that the King Eternal was the 

King of Peace.) 

Closing prayer: A request that God might help them work for 
peace. 

Adjournment for classes. 

Commendatory features: The leader was prepared, and had tried to 
get unity in the service with the best material he could find. Her 
attitude was reverential, dignified, and kindly. She was quiet in 
manner and serious. 

The music was well executed, invited meditation, and appropriate. 

The talk was not definitely worshipful but was in keeping with 
Armistice Day and was intended to produce serious thinking. 
The leader tried to impress the group with their responsibility 
for peace. 

Suggestions for improvement: The informal character of the room 
seemed to carry over into the worship period. Too much care- 
lessness was apparent. A girl drummed at the piano in an irri- 
tating way until the leader told her it was time to begin the serv- 
ice. Better arrangements of the room and a good prelude would 
help to create a better atmosphere and expectancy for worship. 
The habit of taking a worshipful attitude on coming into the 
room would be a good one to establish. 

Latecomers should be provided for and not allowed to distract and 
disturb. 

Training in the use of worship materials is needed. Juniors find it 
difficult to follow new material and the unison reading did not 
seem to convey much meaning. Either practice in reading or an 
interpretation in advance seems necessary. 

The prayers did not seem to give a sense of the presence of God or 
of any spiritual reality. They were too hortatory. The leader 
did the praying and the group were restless. 

It might be well to ask a Junior, or Intermediate, what the “Call to 
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Worship” meant. The words sound well but what meaning do 
they have for these boys and girls? 

‘the war talk was fairly good. The leader realized that children of 
this age would remember very little of the World War and tried 
to give it concrete meaning. But the urge to work for peace was 
not accompanied with any concrete suggestions or plans for 
working out their ideals. The talk was more sentimental than 
practical. 


Another report recorded in the two column style of Pro- 
cedure and Comment shows the advantages of a partial anal- 
ysis by the running comments. It gives illustration of certain 
things that ought only to be seen in an objective way to be 
corrected, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WORSHIP SERVICE 


Time—First Sunday of December__g:45-10:25__Five minutes late start- 
ing 

Attendance__120 enrolled, 40 present when service began, 76 by 10:00 o'clock 

Leader__Departmental principal out of city and minister of church substitut- 
i) aetna ta Aa 

Theme___A pparently intended to be ‘‘Co-operation with God” 


PROCEDURE COMMENT 
Hymn—“‘We Lift Our Hearts to Leader explained the mean- 
Thee.” ing of the hymn before it 


was sung. Not well 

known and only about 

half tried to sing. 
Prayer—(Extracts) We thank thee Observer felt no interest in 


for living in the present moment, the prayer and noticed 
because it is a most rapidly chang- that those around him 
ing world and our lives can be were not paying any at- 
made much more useful than ever tention. It was more 
before..... In using our lives philosophical than 
give us thy guidance so we can di- prayerful, an attempt to 
rect our daily task. .... At times reason out gratitude and 
it is exceedingly hard for us to co-operation than to ex- 


understand thy will, for it is in- press gratitude and de- 
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PROCEDURE 
finitely large .... yet we would 
know how we might co-operate 
with thee. Amen. 


Informal discussion: 

Leader.—This morning we are going 
to think about co-operation with 
God. When you are alone and 
everything is against you what 
will you do? 

Boy.—I talk to those around me and 
make what friends I can. 

L.—Yes that is one way, but picture 
to yourself life as a pioneer with 
the Indians. What would you do? 

L.—Well what science do you study? 

Girl—I study weather in general 
science. 

L.—That is good. When you want to 
play outdoorsand it is raining what 
do youthink? Do you think, I can’t 
make the weather as I wish it? 

L.—Whitehead said, ‘Religion is a 
feeling of being all alone, the 
world against you, yet a feeling of 
God being with you.” Do you 
know what co-operation means? 

L.—Who has studied Latin? 

L.—Then you ought to know what 
co-operation means. 


L.—Co-operation is a combination of 
co and operation, so co-operation 
with the weather would mean if it 
is raining get a raincoat and um- 
brella. If you refused to co-oper- 
ate you might get wet and even 
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COMMENT 
sire for definite co-opera- 
tion. 


Observer could not under- 
stand reason for or mean- 
ing in the question. 


No response to this fantas- 
tic suggestion. 


No response. Leader looks 
at his watch. 


Probably no one present 
knows who Whitehead 
is. 

No response. 


A few hold up hands. 

One or two give suggestions 
but no one has a correct 
answer. 

Comments of the minister 
seemed rambling. Noth- 
ing well thought out. 
Wonder what he would 
think of them if he saw 
the things he has said. 
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PROCEDURE COMMENT 
die. This term co-operation may 
be applied to religious living. 
Whitehead said, ‘Though every- 
thing is against you you could still 
co-operate with God.”’ This is one 
of the ways we must experience 


religion. 
Hymn—‘‘Come Thou Almighty Fairly good singing, but 
King.” many restless. 
Responsive reading—Taken from No apparent relation to 
back of hymnal. anything. 


Leader.—-Let me read a short pas- No suggestion as to how 
sage from the life of Jesus. The high-school students 


Roman world was against Jesus could work with God, or 
but he took time to talk with God get such an experience as 
alone and found joy in his work. described. 


Jesus’ religion was simple co-oper- 
ation with God. (Reads parable of 
Vine and Branches.) I wonder if 
we can do as Jesus did and work 


with God. 
Hymn—‘Our God, Our Help in Ages Leader speaks of the spirit 
Past.’ of this hymn as that of 


co-operation with God. 
Announcements—Christmas seals to 
be sold. Basketball game. Movies 
in the church on Saturday. 
Dismissal to classes. 


It is very likely that this minister, who is an outstanding 
leader in his community and denomination, would not believe 
that he could be responsible for such a service. Many a 
preacher thinks he can conduct a worship service for high- 
school students without preparation, and makes just as in- 
coherent and meaningless an exhibition as the above. There is 
nothing like a verbatim report with frank comments of an 
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observer to make such a man face the facts. There is no value 
in trying to analyze this service for it is utterly disorganized, 
and the high-school group showed their estimate of it by re- 
fusing to respond at any place. The minister might have been 
busy but when he undertook to lead a formal service he ought 
to have thought it through. Pupils are not helped to co-opera- 
tion with God by a few rambling remarks. To pretend to 
speak of co-operation with God and to give no illustration 
from modern life is inexcusable. It takes time, thought, anda 
sincere interest in youth to make a worship service effective. 
But they are just as important as the adults who pay the bills 
and for whom the minister feels obliged to be prepared. 


SOME TYPICAL PROBLEMS IN THE SUPERVISION 
OF WORSHIP 


Each of the foregoing reports suggests various problems 
and many others challenge the ability and experience of a 
supervisor. A few of the outstanding problems may be briefly 
discussed: 

1. A workable idea of God.—Neither the supervisor nor any 
leader may be able to state in explicit terms the exact meaning 
of God, yet they must be able to use language that conveys 
the trend of their beliefs. Instead of repeating one or two 
phrases or synonyms, a leader should help his hearers to build 
up satisfactory concepts and enable them to relate themselves 
to this underlying reality. Worship should “‘release into hu- 
man life the cosmically mighty working which magnifies the 
value of existence.” The supervisor should indicate what God 
means to him and be able to suggest illuminating articles or 
treatises on the subject. For most of his co-workers he must 
find writings that are not too technical or academic. Often a 
workers’ conference may be devoted to a frank discussion of 
the difficulties in working out this concept and helping pupils 
to get a significant meaning for the reality of God. 
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2. Prayer.—In evaluating the prayers that are used in any 
service of worship a supervisor needs a philosophy of prayer 
and some honest convictions. He must help his associates to 
distinguish between prayer that assumes magical outcomes 
and that which presupposes a world controlled by scientifical- 
ly discoverable laws. He will watch for good examples of 
prayers and especially treasure those expressions which seem 
to voice particular age-group feelings and attitudes. Leaders 
will often ask for help in the formulation of prayers suited toa 
special situation. They will want to help their pupils to or- 
ganize their feelings, beliefs, and desires into forms that the 
group can use together. Whether formal expressions, songs, or 
spontaneous utterances, prayers should be thoughtful and_ 
their outcomes definitely visualized. Mere sentimental words 
are not enough. . 

3. Use of Scriptures—Most worship services include either 
a Scripture reading by some individual or a responsive or uni- 
son reading by the group. The supervisor may find it well to 
give a demonstration of an effective Bible reading, causing the 
listeners to re-live the experiences that are being read, or if he 
cannot do it himself he might invite in a good interpretative 
Bible reader. Other religious literature may often afford better 
materials than the Bible and should be used freely to enrich 
the services. The responsive readings are not always well ar- 
ranged, being more fragments of Scripture than responsive 
selections. The difference should be explained and good ex- 
amples given. 

4. Organization of worship.—Most church schools that have 
done any grading have divided their age-groups for worship. 
There are times when the whole school or church may meet 
together and have common worship and such times should be 
planned for several times a year. The special holidays and 
seasons give good occasion for these and are looked forward to 
if well planned. For training in the more intimate meanings of 
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worship, a class or department is a large enough group with 
better chance for dealing with individual problems. Worship 
is best when it arises out of definite needs, and it should be 
remembered that these do not arise at regular times in the 
mere repetition of forms. Leaders should experiment with 
their groups to discover when the most meaningful worship is 
likely to be experienced. There is the problem of how to 
create a readiness for worship. Shall it be by an instrumental 
prelude, a hymn, a story, a dramatization, a picture, or shall 
it be varied from week to week? There are many ways to 
cause a group to pause and reflect, to come into a worshipful 
attitude, but some leaders only use traditional forms. If time 
is taken to train a group in the materials of worship a good 
variety of hymns, prayers, readings, and ritual will be ready, 
and will suggest patterns on which other thoughts and feelings 
may be organized. Very seldom can a leader take over a 
printed form from a periodical or book and use it in a given 
situation. Each occasion is different and requires special prep- 
aration, but if a leader has plenty of suggestive ideas and ma- 
terials he will be able to develop a most expressive and in- 
spiring service with his group. 

5. Custom and indifference.—Perhaps the greatest problem 
to overcome is the two-fold one of custom and indifference. It 
is much easier to keep on doing that which has been done than 
to create something new and to keep on experimenting until 
the most satisfactory outcomes are experienced. There is a 
grave danger of being uncritical and allowing religion to de- 
generate into mere custom. Some are hostile to changes, hav- 
ing developed a strong emotional preference for old forms, but 
these feelings may not be religious at all. They may simply be 
the kinds of feelings that are aroused whenever a person is 
disturbed in his ordinary practices. Some seem to prefer the 
opiates of mystical words and ceremonies to the stimulation 
of thinking and facing problems in the light of the deepest 
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values of religion. A supervisor must watch for persons who 
are not satisfied with the routine procedures, who are hungry 
for more meaningful worship, and help them to move forward 
into richer experiences. By visitations, analyses of programs, 
distribution of literature, conferences with leaders and some- 
times with pupils, the desire for better worship services will 
be developed and a readiness to share in their development. 

6. Objectives in worshtp.—When social worship is planned, 
some definite goals must be kept in mind, for it is easy to be so 
vague as to lose a sense of reality. An individual may be able 
to direct his thought and meditations without expressing his 
purposes in definite words, but when a number of persons try 
to think together they need common language to express their 
faith and aspirations. The following set of statements may 
suggest the kinds of experiences that are desirable in public 
worship: ' 


6.1. Joyous recognition of the blessings of life and a desire to give 
public expression to the feelings of gratitude. Instead of selfish- 
ly taking things for granted, expressing appreciation for social 
and cosmic help. 

6.2. Feeling of spiritual unity with mankind, with the past, pres- 
ent, and on-coming generations. A sense of human worth and 
determination to uphold respect for personality in all. 

6.3. Consciousness of God at the center of life, a feeling of kinship 
with him. Man’s personality supported by the personality- 
producing forces of the universe. No chaos but an ordered 
universe in which personality controls the forces toward de- 
sired ends. 

6.4. New energy and spiritual vitality by entering into the abiding 
experiences of mankind. Meditation upon the spiritual re- 
sources and possibilities of oneself and of society. 

6.5. Ability to solve one’s problems by facing them in the light of a 
larger perspective, and with faith in the supporting universe. 

6.6. Acknowledgment of sins and shortcomings, with a sense of new 
power to achieve desirable standards. 
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6.7. Consecration of self, talents, and possessions, to co-operative 
work with God in realization of ideals. The largest expression 
of one’s own personality, and stimulation and release of per- 
sonality in others. 

6.8. Appreciation of the beauties and wonders of life, a penetration 
into the orderly processes of God, and a purpose to work in 
harmony with him. 

6.9. Reaffirmation of faith in the experienced values of life, and a 
desire to relate faith to the challenging problems of life. 


If objectives are defined in terms of desired experiences, as 
above, there will be little danger of relaxing into those unreal 
forms where magical and superstitious assumptions are made, 
where escape from reality is sought, and where worship be- 
comes an end in itself. The means used will vary according to 
the aims that are central at any time. There should be, how- 
ever, a consideration of racial experiences of religion, of a 
satisfying cosmic view, and the place of man in the whole sys- 
tem. Worship must deal with the fundamental meanings and 
purposes of life and the worsbiper must arise from worship 
with a stronger faith in his fellow-men and in the underlying 
realities of life. 


RESEARCH IN WORSHIP PRACTICES 


A supervisor will find it valuable to undertake special 
studies in discovering the meanings and values of worship to 
different groups. He will be better able to direct experiments 
if he is able to measure the results of any particular form, or 
if he i is able to get such detailed descriptions of the outcomes 
of a worship procedure that he can compare one type with 
another. Various tests, check-lists, and attitude scales are be- 

‘ing developed which will aid in such studies. The supervisor 
should watch for reports of investigations along this line as 
well as attempt some testing and experimentation himself. 

The following check-list questionnaire is a revision of one 
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that the writer has used with several hundred high-school 
students. It uncovers a great deal of interesting information 
regarding the attitudes and values derived by these pupils in 
their worship experiences. 


SELF-STUDY ON WORSHIP FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Name eine ak Oe Oe CUO ao Oud ee ae ee ae Le 
Age Grade in school.“ Position if at .work uae 
There are no right or wrong answers. Each person’s checking will be 
different. Think carefully and give your honest reactions. No names will 
be used. Names are asked for to be able to ask you more questions if nec- 
essary to complete the study. The meaning and results of the study as a 
whole can be discussed afterward if the group wishes this. Do not talk 
with others before filling this out. 
Check (7/) every item below in the appropriate column as it describes 
your usual attitude or practice in worship. 


Occa- Fre- Regu- | When I 

I attend worship in: sionally | quently | larly | have to 

CAAT ER SCT OO RA Ree SSD AS Mi Pes Et Are ONG" R SO 
General chiurehy (A ae 20 a I eae i a Pe ee ee 
General chorche 7, mee Eee ee a 2 ee 
Voung' People’s Society yc 0 0 ie i ee a EE Pe eet a a ee 
1 DOA“ G 3 MMA Ae MOINES AIDEN TA LEAT Ee MRED BREA IY Kees 5 on 


It de- It de- It de- 
pends pends pends 
on how | onthe | on asso- 
I participate— I feel leader | ciates 
Inbresponsive readings. si al hl NOEs a a eae ee 
In group singing CE ae NS Ee emened “oat Br een J 
By) listening carefurbby ct 20 ae a od ea 
By preying Vs pate A See Shee a a a ee ae 
By giving some offering uta eee ce in 2 a a a ea 
By thinking how to live 
better 2 tun: ma 
By reading the Bible or 
Prayer Bokeh 0h 00h io ER Tee ed cee 


Usually | Usually 
hal f- with 
heartedly| interest 
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Slightly im- | Not at all im- 
portant portant 
I regard— to me to me 
PUD IC WOES pre ee 0 oS Ra eS 
Prvatevdevotions so ie Ne hh Wie EN ae Urb Sia GER PL OES GA AAT 
Reacmig ithe Bibles sco Ct fey | eee SPR a ef 
ee i ey eh i ae I 
SOUS rE Oy CHER 98 en A eae Mev Ia 
Gomptorenurch school Na i eee ats ASE See SW! 
Helter iniliieatter death i222 hoe Meco ya ee ee ea 
The financial obligations of 
LA AYeAsC al e) Ln cy eae em oe Mya vil HP CLEP AP De ae Ml PN WY aM Ud Mr 
Discucsion. of, social ‘problemsicci tae ar ee 
The way Jesus lived and 
Canon tee ee ta eae 


Very impor- 
tant to me 


Different people have different ideas about worship. Some of the state- 
ments below you will agree with and some you will not. In each of the 
following groups of questions mark the three statements that best express 
your ideas, putting them in order.of their importance to you—1, 2, 3. 
Mark only three. 


In In 


I attend worship because— Cees Morn-| Eve- i ?. 
school ae fee Society 


church | church 
have a habit of goitig (on i) 
I hear things explained I want to know 
iiketinve preacher (or leader) <2. oo) SER aa ah es 
Ram eeneraity nelped py i mrs ee Me Oe ee el ee 
I feel God more real there than any- 

where else is) AA REALS Sia a nk 
TMind the serviceinteresting Ut 0 tee AU pu eo pT 
TRIES GIS AES SEU TiS od gar a cia at MMR IN a A USGL A eit A ER IR CRI eR al 
Diy narents want mie) to soy ee at ie Mee eee ali 
I want to help make the church more 

CUE AN Vasa AB Yc tien cen RG [Lp Se Dh dele yf AD A 


' Mark only three—t1, 2, 3. 
My idea of God is: 
God is Nature. 
_—_— God is love. 
___. God is the supreme personal power of the universe. 
____ God is the Heavenly Father. 
___. God is the personality-producing force in life. 
____ God is the best in humanity personified. 
___. God is like Jesus Christ. 
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___— God is the Determiner of Destiny. 

_____ God is the Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

—_— God is the final judge to whom we are all responsible. 
____. God is the Reality that gives meaning and worth to life. 
__— God is a Person who hears and answers prayer. 

___— God is the Creator and Sustainer of life. 

____. There is no God. 

____. God is a myth. 

—_— God is merely the name for an ideal. 


Mark only three—1, 2, 3. 


Worship means to me: 

___ Thinking with others about God and the best way to live. 

____. Prayer to God who is very real to me. 

____ Appreciation of the best things in life. 

____ Sharing in a service of prayer, hymns, and religious ideas. 

Private prayer, meditation, or religious thinking. 

___— Feeling the wonderfulness of life. 

____ Meditating on great, beautiful, and noble experiences. 

__— Acknowledging shortcomings and purposing to do better because of 
meditation. 

__— Feeling thankful for privileges I have. 

Singing praises or prayers to God. 

____. Listening to a talk that shows me my duty to others. 

____ Depending upon God for help to live better. 

Giving money, time, or anything else to show my love to God and to 

my fellow-men. 

___. Reading the Bible or some good religious book. 


Mark only three—1, 2, 3. 


A good worship service usually makes me: 

____. Feel that I am glad I came. 

____. Feel that God is real and I can co-operate with him. 
___. Want to pray. 

__— Feel that I have power to do things worth while. 
____ Try to solve my problems instead of dodging them. 
____. Feel like treating others by the Golden Rule. 

____. Thrill with joy in the bigness of life. 

___— Feel depressed. 

____. Feel bored, 
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____ Feel stirred to better living (but I soon forget). 

____ Forget my troubles and worries. 

__— Feel that God is very near.. 

Feel that God is a long way off. 

__— Feel that I want to be alone to think. 

__— Feel that religion is terribly confusing. 

___— Feel I do not understand much but believe living right is mighty 
important. 

__— Feel better and want to live better. 

___— See my duty in helping to improve social conditions. 


Mark only three—1, 2, 3. 


Under what conditions do you worship best? 

___ When I am thinking about great human needs. 

___— Quiet music at the beginning and at intervals of service. 
___ Latecomers not allowed to disturb. 

___ Having a regular ritual or prayers and responses. 

____. Having symbols to look at like the cross, candles, pictures, etc. 
___.. Good hymns and good singing. 

___. When every one is accustomed to bow or kneel in prayer. 
____ A good inspiring address. 

____. Having a part in preparing the service. 

___— When there is something special to make me feel deeply. 


Mark only three—1, 2, 3. 


Do you think that sincere worship affects God? If so, how? 

__— God is pleased and made happy by it. 

___. God acts just about the same as an intelligent person would. 
___— Worship has no effect on God but only on ourselves. 

___. Nobody knows and it is useless to think about it. 

____ God inspires us to better living as we adjust ourselves to Him. 


Mark only three—t, 2, 3. 


When we pray in connection with a worship service or alone, what do you 
anticipate as a result? 

In some things God is willing to help us and in some he is not. 

___. God helps those who help themselves. 

__— God answers prayer as we adjust ourselves to his natural laws. 

God gives definite answers if we live rightly. 

_—__ It depends upon whether you pray in Jesus’ name. 

___— It depends on what you pray for. 
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Another form of measurement that has been tried with 
considerable success is a rating scale in which the different 
parts of a particular service are rated on a five-point scale. 
This is subject to the ordinary errors of rating scales de- 
scribed in a later chapter, but it provides a convenient 
method for getting a composite judgment of a group of per- 
sons on a worshfp service, and also for relating individual 
opinions to others of the group. 


RATING SCALE ON A WORSHIP SERVICE 


Churches o he cyt ree ee a) Depa remem tose aot eer eye ace 
Dates Win’ Times oN umber present. se. hOO Ml wel are een aan 
Topic. Leader 


Rater" Have you ever rated’a service before? 5 


Instructions: Mark on each line with a check (7) the place on the line 
that best expresses your reaction to this service. For instance, if you 
checked where the figure 1 is on the first scale it would mean that you 
felt the service was about as good as a service could be and far above 
the average, while if you checked where the figure 2 is you would feel 
that the service was slightly below the average. 


I. Service com- 
pared with 
others of this 
kind be Ararat MARIS leetsied Nee NGC eteee Meare ame soi ie Ne Be a 
Much better Average Much poorer 


II. My readiness 
for this serv- 
ice Biel loa Waste Nana, esc 0 11! CMe Pe VR ie aD Bich | 

Eagerfor Wanted Rather Quite Cynical 

spiritual some- indiffer- careless Skeptical 

help thing ent 


III. Sense of the 
presence of 
God TEI SUS ele Ha yuna 10) 20 AIR aT OLE Bl 2 ANA Rea Meee eee 
Not felt Vaguely UncertainOnceor Distinctly 
at all felt, un- twice felt all 
unreal impressed through 


Ve 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


Mighty narrow 
and intolerant. 


Selfish 


Kindly toward 
all without do- 


ing anything 
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Effect on faith 
and purpose Lr TENE paced 
Definitely Slightly Nothing Rather Leftme 
strength- stirred impor- depressed cold 
ened tant 
. Address wee 
Practical Good but Nice talk Couldn’t Out of 
and inspir- not quite butnot  tellwhat date and 
ing workable much to speaker unreal 
it believed 
Best hymn 
sung Hymn 
Music and Liked Sungal- Didn’t Hate this 
words part most me- like well type 
thrilled me fairly chanical- enough to 
well ly sing 
Special instru- 
mental music 
Lifted me to Pleasing but Distinctly poor 
lofty thought not moving 
and feeling 
Long prayer 
Felt leaderhad Paid little Didn’t like spirit 
right spiritand attention or words at all 
followed him 
. Scripture 
Fine illustration Just fairly in- Couldn’t see 
of meaning of teresting value at all 
religion. Did 
me good 
Pe OOCIA OUGLO OK. ster c/o) Ns Ce Ves tt eat iy sep tes 


Made me deter- 
mined to be 


more social and 
helpful 
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XI. General effect 


on me cabal Ss Sh Sao nie AiTO tS LI Bios i EN tad ola Sh abd 
One of greatest Aboutaverage Disappointed. 
worship ex- feeling of Didn’t get a 
periences I satisfaction thing worth 
ever had coming for 

XII. Particular 

effect on me 

Know some- Have some good Don’t recall 
thing definite intentions anything that 
that I will do should make me 
to prove my do anything dif- 
Christianity ferent 


Remarks: Honest comments are wanted. Make any statement you will 
about this service that might suggest how you feel about it, favorable 
or unfavorable. We want to make our services as valuable to each one 
of us as possible. If we are going to worship let us help each other by 
frank statements: What should be continued, discontinued, or 
changed? 


Various other types of study may be followed up by differ- 
ent techniques such as the following: 


1. Have the members of the group each write a prayer that might 
be used as a group prayer. Use these prayers to discover what 
concepts each person has, and then make the situation practical 
to the group by helping a committee work out one or more com- 
posite prayers for group use. 

2. Cause the members of the group to search modern literature 
and current writings to get illustrations of religious and worship- 
ful experiences. The ability of persons to recognize such experi- 
ences would be a measure of their capacity to appreciate and 
use them. 

3. Have the members of the group visit different places of worship 
and describe the values they recognize in the different practices. 
The use of a rating scale to record opinions would aid in discus- 
sion and reveal plainly how different persons respond to the 
various parts and forms of worship. 
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4. Have different persons record their reactions to musical parts of 
a worship service, or to music in a number of different worship 
services. Let the reactions be given by descriptive phrases, by 
checking a list of possible reactions, and by rating on a specially 
prepared scale. 

5. Select ten hymns for each of the departments from the best 
sources available. Let a committee from each department make 
a first choice of fifteen to twenty-five hymns. Then by the 
method of paired comparisons pick out the best ten for use in 
the department. A minimum of ten good hymns should be 
known well by the members of each department. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SUPERVISION OF RECREATION 


Supervision of recreation must be something more than 
adding a chaperone or the duties of a chaperone to the staff 
of religious educators. Chaperones are not popular and any- 
thing that suggests restriction is resented by most young peo- 
ple and even by children. If supervision is to achieve any- 
thing in the field or recreation it must be because it releases 
rather than represses, expands and gives satisfying direction 
to activities rather than narrows down the approved list. 

The recreational area of life is a most important one in the 
development of personality and character. A great deal of 
life is bound by routine, and habits are set to take care of the . 
majority of responses. Although this may be necessary in our 
complex system of civilization, yet man seems to need a cer- 
tain amount of freedom and a right to choose what he will do. 
In leisure time, more choices are open, interests may be wi- 
dened, and discrimination is essential. The overorganized and 
mechanized twentieth-century life tends to destroy the indi- 
vidual and to make him a mere unit in a vast army. In leisure 
time a person is supposed to be able to assert himself, but in 
so many cases the self that speaks is so habituated that it is 
not ready to use leisure time to advantage. When personality 
might be enriched it succumbs to the line of least resistance 
and commercialized interests exploit its primitive tendencies. 

It is not the things which are done but the way they are 
done that is the true measure of personality. A person may be 
doing the most monotonous piece of machine work all day 
long but if in leisure time a vision of the possibilities of per- 
sonal influence is caught, and if he is introduced to a wider 
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world, his thoughts and ideals may transform the ordinary 
tasks. 

The director of publicity for the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America says, “The great battlefield of 
morality is leisure time,”’ and points out the fact that if the 
church wishes to be in the thick of the fight for morality it 
must tackle leisure. He believes that there are three ways in 
which the church should act: 


1. To support and co-operate with the best movements of non- 
sectarian recreation; 

2. To give interpretation of successful men and women who use 
leisure time profitably and well for self and social realization; 

3. To undertake definite activities according to the need of the 
neighborhood.! 


Recreation does not wait for the counsel of religious per- 
sons. A program of activities is in operation in every com- 
munity, and what the church can do is conditioned by what 
is already going on. Any move for improvement in a local 
situation must be guided by a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of the existing interests and resources as well as the 
handicapped and entrenched forces which are operating to 
the detriment of the community. 

A survey of the recreation provided by the regular agencies 
of the community is one of the first steps that should be taken 
in developing any plan of supervision. Quite a number of sur- 
veys have been made? and their techniques and findings 
should be carefully studied and adapted to the local need. 


t Weaver Pangburn, ‘‘The Challenge of Leisure,”’ Religious Education, 
October, 1928. 


2 Cf. Department of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, New York: 
Regional Survey of New York and Its Environs, L. F. Hanmer; Sources of 
Information on Play and Recreation, M. P. Williams (Sec. 23). Cleveland 
Recreation Survey Reports, Cleveland Foundation, 1215 Swetland Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1920. 
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Sometimes a very hasty survey will suffice, but, if any per- 
manent policy is to be developed and co-operative work to be 
achieved, a carefully worked out body of data should be avail- 
able. Detailed information should be secured on such matters 
as: 


I. 


Distribution of the recreational agencies and attractions in the 
community. A map should be spotted with the institutions and 
places of recreation. 


. Kinds of recreation provided for each season of the year. A chart 


should be made to show the provision by each agency for each 
month of the year. 


. Purposes of the various agencies in promoting recreation. State- 


ments by the different persons in control of recreation should be 
secured. 


. Problems emerging from various forms of recreation. Undesir- 


able controls, influences on social delinquency, and handicaps 
because of expense leadership, buildings, or equipment should 
be noted. 


. Cross-section of the interests and preferred likes of different 


persons and groups should be secured by interviews and ques- 
tionnaires.! 


. Leadership for different kinds of recreation, with statement of 


training and outlook. 


. Specific needs for each age-group and social group of the com- 


munity in the matter of athletics, free social activities, music, 
art, dramatics, study groups, specialized religious activities, 
camping, reading, concerts, and other recreational features. 


In making a survey of a community one should be sure that 


one includes all that may fairly be classed as recreational, of 
both good and bad types. Anything that is done in leisure 
time, chosen for its own inherent values, without a primary 


t Interest Analysis, Form A, How Do You Feel About It? (New York: 


Association Press), D. E. Sonquist, Techniques for Discovering ithe Inter- 
ests of Y.M.C.A. Applicants (Ph.D. Thesis, University of Chicago, 1931). 
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purpose of making a living or adding materially to one’s in- 
come, may be called recreation. If it has a good influence it 
should result in an enlargement of personality with satisfying 
social interests. If it has a bad influence, it degrades personal- 
ity or at least wastes time that might be spent to more en- 
riching advantage. A recreational program should include ac- 
tivities which contribute toward vigorous health; give joy and 
buoyancy to life; promote aesthetic and artistic appreciation 
and skill; extend knowledge, giving a wider acquaintance 
with the resources of the world; extent social relations in a 
friendly and inspiring way; increase religious faith and under- 
standing; and help to round out a satisfying life. Recreation 
should include both the informal and unorganized kinds of 
play and the team games; the light indulgence of artistic tastes 
and desires and the exercise of disciplined talents; the hasty 
reading of light literature and a studious piece of research; a 
customary attendance of a religious service and a share in 
some specialized religious task; the carefree enjoyment of a 
happy crowd and the cultivation of deep and lasting friend- 
ships. It will be impossible to gain more than a general esti- 
mate of all the leisure time occupations of the people in a 
community, but what is done should show where there are 
lacks in the recreational program and where wisely guided ac- 
tivities might contribute something significant. 

In the previous chapter we described the supervision of 
worship and in most of the book we are considering ways of 
making religion more attractive and recreative to those who 
participate. Without doubt many take their religion so seri- 
ously that it adds a burden rather than gives a buoyant faith 
and purpose to life. On the other hand, many others take it 
so lightly that they fail to catch any of its significant values. 
The modern conception and practice of religion should be so 
free from arbitrary restraint that the deepest urges of life 
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should give adequate response to the calls of a challenging 
world of persons and things. 

In this chapter we are more concerned with those phases 
of recreation which so often are not an integral part of a 
religious program. Sometimes the recreational features are 
regarded only as means to attract people to the more special- 
ized forms and ceremonies of religion. The point of view sug- 
gested here is that the religious value of every activity ought 
to be apparent in the possible gains to personality and in the 
discovery of more abundant ways of living. Sometimes in a 
religious institution the recreational features are more of a 
liability than an asset. Without intending to do so, standards 
of conduct are lowered to gain secondary advantages. Cheap 
and even vulgar forms of entertainment are used to make 
money or to have some easy fun. Concerts, parties, picnics, 
dinners, banquets, dances, dramatizations, club and other or- 
ganizational prograrns are produced with little thought for 
the spiritual outcomes. 

The following schedule is intended to cause some careful 
thinking as to the kinds of results that may be expected in 
carrying forward a social-recreational program of any kind ~ 
in a religious institution. The first section calls attention to 
the philosophy of life that should be back of any plans. The 
second section questions the underlying principles and pur- 
poses. Then the outlook of the leaders is examined, for they 
may be able to train a winning team or draw a large audience 
but lack the finest qualities that inspire personality and make 
for character. Perhaps the most penetrating questions are 
those which try to discover the motives that are operating 
and the marginal problems which so frequently arise and 
dominate the situation. A supervisor must be alive to many 
ways of influencing character and must guide his co-workers 
in skilful use of every occasion. 
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TENTATIVE SCHEDULE TO GUIDE SUPERVISORS AND LEAD- 
ERS IN EVALUATING AND IMPROVING A RECREATION- 
AL PROGRAM FROM THE STANDPOINT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


1. Philosophy of recreation: 


I.I. 


Liat 


1.4. 


ary 


v6: 


To what extent is the recreational program thought of as an 
integral part of the whole program of the church, or other 
religious institution, and as a definite means of realizing the 
objectives of religious education? 


. In what ways is there an expectation and purpose on the 


part of both leaders and members to get satisfying religious 
outcomes? 

To what degree has the group learned to universalize mora] 
principles, and to test right and wrong in social activities 
by Christian standards? 

To what extent is recreation thought of as a means for cap- 
turing interest in what is regarded as other more important 
parts of the program? To what extent is all life regarded as 
sacred and the goal, abundant living? 

How far is there consideration of the time and money spent 
on the recreational features— 

a) Relative to other parts of the program; 

b) Relative to needs and abilities of the group; 

c) Relative to benefits derived? 

How far is there a definite plan to build up a good philoso- 
phy of recreation in the church and in the community, and 
to cause evaluation of all types of recreation? 


2. Aims and purposes: 


2.1. 


2.2. 


How far are recreational activities guided by conscious and 

worth-while purposes on the part of both leader and group? 

How far are choices in recreation affected by— 

a) Desire for a good time; 

b) Desire to improve physical health; 

c) Desire to enlarge interests, use talents, and give expres- 
sion to personality; 

d) Desire to share good times with others? 
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O28. 


How far is the program planned ahead, providing for varied 
interests, democratic development, and sufficient prepara- 
tion? 


2.4. To what degree are all members participants? Is the group 


self-centered or does it extend its privileges to persons out- 
side its own membership? 


3. Leadership: 


aT 


How far is the leadership prepared for guidance— 

a) In varied forms of recreation; 

b) In achieving definite moral and religious outcomes; 
c) In expressing effective Christian personality? 


. How far does the leader stimulate group members to par- 


ticipate in varied activities and to accept responsibility for 
the best forms of recreation? 


4. Survey: 


TA a 


josh 


Aw. 


To what extent has a survey been made of needs and pro- 
visions for recreation in the community? 

How far is the policy for recreation in this church or organi- 
zation determined by the facts of such a survey? 

To what extent are the specific features of the program 
guided by a study of the interests, needs, and capacities of 
the group and its constituency? 


5. Equipment: 


6.1. 


ae 


5:3: 


To what degree is the equipment available adequate for the 
recreational needs of the group? 

How far has the group that uses the Sanpen been re- 
sponsible for its provision, and how far does it recognize its 
duty to maintain it in good order? 

In what ways does the use of a room for recreation affect 
its use for other purposes? If a room is used both for re- 
creation and worship what difficulties are there in adjust- 
ment? 


6. Intergroup relationships: 


Gen 


What co-operation does this group have with other 
groups— 

a) of the church; 

b) of the community? 


6.2. 
6.3. 


6.4. 
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What conflicts need adjustment? 

What special consideration has been given to relationship 
with other racial or national groups? 

How far do competitive relationships affect the best co- 
operation? 


7. Relationships within the group: 


8. 


rhe 
shes 


703° 


How far is the group developing skill in self-discipline? 


In what ways are principles of courtesy, good sportsman- 
ship, unselfishness, etc., being developed? 


How are wholesome relationships between the sexes pro- 
moted and guided? 


Interests and motives: 


8.1. 


8:3, 


8.4. 


O.5) 


8.6. 


0.5; 


Q.2. 


What motives are most apparent in the group? What mo- 
tives are most commonly appealed to by the leader? Are 
there inherent values in the recreational program sufficient 
to attract and hold attention? 


. How far does the program provide for— 


a) Widening the horizon of members of the group; 

b) Full use of mental powers and talents; 

c) Stimulation of aesthetic and artistic tastes; 

d) Appreciation of religious values in life? 

What provision is made for overcoming conflicts between 
recreational practices and other ideals or traditions of the 
group or church? 

What specific example can be recalled as to where recreation 
has had definite and desirable religious character and value? 
In what ways is the recreational program of the church 
different from that of other agencies of the community? 
How far are exterior rewards, prizes, or honors depended 
upon? What are the consequences? 


. Types of marginal problems: 


What is the advisability of engaging in activities that affect 
the religious scruples of any member of the group, or that 
seem to be contrary to the tradition of the local church? 
What policy shall be adopted as to charging for recreational 
features? 
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9.3. What principles should guide in sponsoring dancing within 
the church or approving of dancing by Christian people 
outside the church? 

9.4. How far shall the program be left flexible and how far may 
it be planned well in advance? 

9.5. What are the best sources to guide leaders and groups in 
developing their recreational programs? How far is there 
provision for a library of books and periodicals relating to 
recreation? 


SUPERVISION OF CLUB ACTIVITIES 


A modern church sometimes appears to be a holding cor- 
poration for a series of clubs. The following illustrations will 
indicate the problems of supervision when one attempts to 
integrate the programs of these clubs with the total program 
of religious education? The first list of recreational organiza- 
tions is taken from the calendar of a progressive city church 
of about 1,600 members, with a rather limited week-day 
program.? They havea regular staff of two ministers, a church 
secretary and assistant, a professional kindergartner, a jani- 
tor, and several part-time workers. Their program includes: 


1. A week-day kindergarten. 

2. A junior and senior church choir. 

3. A summer vacation church school. 

4. The Explorers’ Club for boys nine to twelve, with membership 
of about 20. Weekly meetings, with activities such as building 
aeroplanes, parties, sight-seeing trips, etc. 

5. The Busy Bees for girls nine to twelve, with enrolment of about 
40. Weekly meetings, working on projects, taking trips, having 
parties, etc. 

6. The Boy Scouts. Enrolment about 50. Weekly meetings and 
regular scout program. 

7. The Girl Reserves. Enrolment about 40. Weekly meetings. 
Girls help to build their own programs. 


* Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


Io. 


If. 


r2. 


£3; 


14. 


15 


16. 


a7 
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. Boys’ play hour for boys nine to thirteen. Supervised indoor 


games. Weekly meetings. 


. Athletic groups for junior and senior high school boys and girls. 


Programs depend upon the season: basketball, baseball, track, 
swimming, etc. Several teams competing in interchurch 
leagues. 

World Wide Guild for senior high school girls. Enrolment 
about 40. Regular meetings once a month and many special 
meetings. Programs of varied character, missionary studies, so- 
cial service, dramatics, and social gatherings. 

Young People’s Church Club planned for junior and senior 
young people. Membership about 200. Meets regularly Sunday 
evening for supper, study groups, devotional service, and social 
hour. Groups have special projects and occasional parties. 
Business and Professional Women’s Club with well-organized 
committees. Monthly meetings with a program of mixed char- 
acter: devotional, literary, cultural, social, welfare work, and 
special projects. 

Young Married Women’s Group. Meets once a month, and has 
special luncheons and occasional parties for husbands and 
wives. Program social, literary, and of practical problems. 
Couples’ Club. A slightly older group of men and women meet- 
ing once a month. Six couples work together for each program, 
three continuing with three new couples for the next month. 
Purpose mostly friendly social contacts. 

Women’s Society. Meets once a month. Program includes par- 
ent-education, mission study, welfare work, devotional, and 
social features. 

Men’s Club. More loosely organized than the Women’s so- 
ciety. Hasa regular bowling night. Holds special meetings and 
dinners promoting matters of church and civic interest. 
Neighborhood group meetings. The church is divided into 
groups of 25 and two groups meet each month in a social way. 
The ministers meet with the groups and during the following 
week visit all absentees from the groups. Group leaders pro- 
mote fellowship and interests of the families in their groups. 
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-18. Mid-week devotional meeting. Special courses of study and wor- 
ship are planned and the general interests of the church are 
considered. 


The foregoing church confines its recreational program 
largely to its own membership and to its immediate constitu- 
ency, although it has many contacts and interests in commu- 
nity affairsandenterprises. Thesecond illustration is of a sub- 
urban church which has become in much larger degree a com- 
munity center and is open-house for almost every kind of or- 
ganization and interest.t They have regular boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, special study clubs for different ages, athletic groups, 
gym classes, art clubs, dramatic clubs, sewing clubs, orchestra, 
motion pictures, dinners, dancing, lectures, civic discussion 
groups, well-organized welfare work, and many other activi- 
ties similar to those of the foregoing church. They seek to 
make religion vital to the life of the community, and the 
church has become an accepted part of the community life 
instead of being on the fringe as so many churches are. Or- 
ganizations of all kinds in the community are encouraged to 
use the equipment of the church and its leaders co-operate 
with school, home, and community forces. 

In many places the church has considerable competition 
in planning its program. The schools, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
lodges, clubs, and different other organizations offer attrac- 
tive inducements for children, teen-age, and older groups. 
One high school? has published a description of its thirty clubs 
and the list includes most of the types common in well-organ- 
ized schools all over the country. A high-school boy or girl may 
belong to several school clubs, teams, and committees; havea 
membership in the Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. attending gym 
classes, special interest clubs, and taking part in devotion- 


t Winnetka Community Church, Winnetka, Illinois. 
21. Blackburn, Our High School Clubs (New York: Macmillan, 1928). 
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al and discussion meetings; perhaps belong to a community 
Scout club, Woodcraft League, or Camp Fire group; and still 
be expected to be interested in and loyal to all the organiza- 
tions of his age (and the general Sunday service) of his church. 
Young people and adults have their obligations to share in 
social, cultural, civic, athletic, and special community activi- 
ties and yet are not considered good church supporters unless 
they attend regularly and take an enthusiastic part in one or 
two church groups. The churches usually draw from a wide 
area, and members have few common interests, making it 
difficult to develop any satisfactory program of cultural and 
recreational nature. 

Two reports of observations of week-day clubs will illus- 
trate some of the problems of supervision. They are random 
selections, and what is described here is not intended to be 
typical or even representative of such clubs. Each situation is 
different though all have common problems. The first report 
is of a Girl Reserve club with a membership of about thirty- 
five seventh-to-ninth-grade girls in a city church. 


PROCEDURE COMMENTS 
4:00 Group busy making puzzles General conversation. Lead- 
for a hospital. er drawing out the thoughts 
of the girls by casual re- 
marks and questions. 
4:15 Girl leader takes charge. Girls friendly to the new- 


Everyone stands and repeats comers. Several show 
the Girl Reserve code. New thoughtfulness later in 
girls introduced. making them feel at home 
in the group. 
Reports called for from the Report not sufficient to give 
committee which had visited adequate idea of the work 
a Neighborhood House. and problems of this settle- 
Questions and _ discussion. ment. Attitude of sympa- 


Girls want to give the Neigh- thy and desire to help 
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PROCEDURE 
borhood group a Christmas 
party. 
Leader calls for report of 
committee assigned to get 
facts on Hull House and 
work of Jane Adams. 


Girls plan for visitation to 
Hull House. 


Leader calls for report on 
visit to an invalid member of 
the church. 


Song to be used in Sunday 
school practiced, and girls 


urged to help in the Sunday 


worship service of the de- 
partment. 


Points for a conference: 


COMMENTS 
stirred but not right under- 
standing of the situation. 

After the girls report the adult 
counselor gave some in- 
teresting stories of Russian 
immigrants helped by Hull 
House. 

No preparation for right un- 
derstanding of work. Feel- 
ings of curiosity and pat- 
ronage seem more evident 
than anything else. 

Girls show good interest in 
bringing cheer to this shut- 
in and plan for a follow-up 
visit. 

Counselor sought to create a 
feeling of interest in and 
responsibility for this other 
service. 


I. 


To congratulate the counselor on her intimate knowledge of the 
group and tactful ways of discovering their feelings, interests, 
and needs. 


. To commend the counselor on the way in which she succeeded in 


getting the girls to assume responsibility, and yet how at all 
times they were skilfully guided. 


. To express interest in the way the week-day and Sunday pro- 


grams were tied together. 


. To raise question as to how far the girls appreciate the problems 


of these people of the settlements, and whether they are being 
helped to respect the personalities of such persons and to under- 
stand the way in which these social conditions must be rectified. 


. Toraise the question as to whether these girls are learning ways 


of getting beneath superficial observations, and of controlling 
their actions by facts more than by sentiments. 
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The second illustration is from an observer’s summary of 


four visits to successive meetings of a Boy Scout troop. The 
regular program is described as consisting of about the follow- 
ing items each evening: 


com NAM & 


I2. 


. Boys play outside until the door is opened. No supervision. 
. Boys play inside without guidance until leaders are ready. 
. Leaders take about ten minutes to plan the meeting. Start 


about 7:10. 


. Whistle. Boys lined up in patrols. 

. Roll-call and collection of dues. Considerable commotion. 

. Superficial inspection. 

. Scout oath and pledge of allegiance to the flag. 

. Informal period led by the Scout Master. One evening a talk 


on the meaning of obedience, and another evening pep songs 
and hand-slapping stunts. 


. Instruction in test material and giving of tests. Several groups. 
. Group games for those who have finished their tests. 
. Whistle. Lined up. Announcements. Scout law. Taps. Prayer 


by Scout Master. 
Dismissal. 


The criticisms offered by the observer include: 


I 
2 
3. 
4 


. Lack of preparation by the leaders. 
. Delay each evening in starting while boys play wild. 


No democratic experience. Scout Master decides everything. 


. Question as to value of merely repeating in a careless way the 


Scout Oath and Law. 


. The Scout Master seemed to have three objectives—to give the 


boys a good time, to help them pass scout tests, to teach them to 
respond in a military fashion when the whistle blows—but they 
are very inadequate. 


. Faulty discipline. First a quick response expected and then very 


lax in requirements. Used threats of not passing tests to get 
order. 


. Religious value very meager. Scout Master’s prayer well worded 


but boys paid no attention and gave no spirit of reverence. 
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Nothing else significant except a few remarks about the meaning 
of the Scout laws and oath. 
8. Test requirements did not seem to have much life-value. 


The schedule on the following page was developed to aid a 
gym leader in evaluating his program and to get at specific 
places where character values might be improved. It is a 
simple form and its value depends upon the way in which 
the supervisor and leader watch for significant items and talk 
over methods of handling typical situations. A gym leader 
has little time to think on the floor when a group of boys or 
girls are multiplying little problems of adjustment, and unless 
he has thought over likely situations he may magnify a minor 
fault and miss a major problem. 


THE SUMMER CAMP 


The summer camp is becoming more and more one of the 
important educational agencies of America. Many of the larg- 
er churches have a series of camps for their boys and girls and 
older groups. Different denominations have camps, summer 
institutes, and conferences and gather various groups for rec- 
reation and study. In some communities several churches join 
for camping or join in the camps of the local or district 
Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. Besides these there are all kinds of 
private camps, with programs of various attractions. The 
National Y.M.C.A. and the National Y.W.C.A., the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, and other national 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 
hold special training camps during the summer. Dimock and 
Hendry in their book on Camping and Character’ estimate that 
nearly a million boys and girls now spend at least a part of 
the summer in camps. They state that there are probably 
over 1,200 organized private camps and 4,000 of national or- 


tH. S. Dimock and C. E. Hendry, Camping and Character (New York: 
Association Press, 1929), p. 3. 


a 
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REPORT ON GYMNASIUM CLASS BY LEADER 


Oreanization 2 es Pa eV eeting lace seit noe a 
Date Times per week held____ Beginning time. Closing time___ 
Leader__.. No. in group Approximate ages____Sex__ 
General program for Quarter. 


Program planned for the day | Modifications and reasons | Comments 


Problems that emerged How dealt with 
Things to be followed up Suggestions for Problems 
improvement emerging 


Illustrations of outcomes (group and individual): 


Physical needs met. 

Skills developed. . 

Character controls improved. 

Personality influences experienced. 

Motivation. 

Correlation with total program and outlook of institution. 
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ganizations on which parents spend more than $100,000,000 
annually in camp fees and expenses. 

Camping periods range from a week to three months, the 
majority of campers having to be satisfied with less than two 
weeks. They are of all degrees of character-building value. 
Some have the finest kind of leadership and high goals and the 
resulting experience is a most enriching one. Others are more 
harmful than beneficial for their poor management permits 
conduct that homes, schools, and churches are trying the rest 
of the year to correct. It is difficult to manage a good camp 
and especially so if the management aims at religious educa- 
tion as a true result. There are plenty of books on camping 
and a novice might feel he could undertake the experiment 
without any risk. But the emergencies baffle any but an ex- 
perienced group of leaders. Most people find it an exacting 
task to run a home, but to manage boys and girls from homes 
of varied types with different standards and ways of doing 
things and all expecting a time of freedom and fun is a stagger- 
ing task. 

An experience in a good camp is one long to be remembered. 
It is a privilege that would do every boy and girl inestimable 
service in shaping his character. There are intimate contacts 
with strong personalities and opportunities to think and act 
in ways that the ordinary busy routines cannot provide. 
Although the attempts to measure the results of camping have 
not been very satisfactory, yet there are plenty of tributes to 
its conditioning influence on young folks. The adolescents 
who form the majority of the campers are just at the right 
stage of development to profit by the emotional thrills and 
high idealism that pervades the best-managed camps. 

Trained leaders with a clear vision and specific objectives 
are needed in every camp. There is no excuse in either a small 
or large camp for leaders to move blindly and merely hope 
to do some good. Dimock and Hendry give significant figures 
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to prove the close relationship between trained leadership of 
the best quality and desirable behavior changes. Training will 
not make up for deficiencies in character but training and 
supervision will permit genuine persons to exert their largest 
influence. If churches and other organizations would give 
more time to training the leaders of their camps and then help 
them to improve on the job by systematic supervision they 
might hope for much more satisfying results. Parents who are 
interested in the effects of camping on their children would do 
well to support and encourage those camps that give special 
attention to the training and improvement of leadership. 

In the larger camps, methods such as are suggested in 
Camping and Character are quite feasible. The authors spent 
several years in Camp Ahmek, under direction of the well- 
known leader in boys’ work, Taylor Statten. They gave thor- 
ough study to the character values of the camp and had the 
largest freedom in their investigation. The following features 
of their study will be of interest to those who are seeking the 
best methods of training and supervising camp leaders and 
who desire to have some fair appraisal of the results to be 
attained: 

1. Discussion of objectives. Leaders group conferences on desirable 
goals. Specific aims determined by each counselor in terms of 
individual needs of campers in his group. 

2. The point of view in which curriculum is identified with the total 
process of living in the camp. Continual analysis of what is being 
accomplished. Listing of probable concomitant learnings and at- 
titudes to be expected. 

3. The democratic co-operative government of the camp. Person- 
alities are respected and stimulated in every kind of situation. 

4. The method of creating interest in and desires for life’s highest 
values. The aim is to intensify everyday experiences into oc- 
casions for earnestness and social importance. Religion becomes 
a co-operative quest for the most satisfying and significant life 
attainable. Few conventional religious exercises are depended 
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upon, but the whole experience is expected to be outstandingly 
religious. 

5. The case studies in typical problem situations and difficulties in 
behavior adjustment. In this the regular camp records are 
proved of special value. 

6. The methods for improving leadership. Pre-camp preparation is 
planned carefully, and in camp practice is thoroughly supervised 
and evaluated. Leaders are developed from the campers and 
traditions are carried forward. 

7. The methods of improving program. It would startle some to 
see how important a part the campers have in formulating their 
program and also in judging its value as the camp goes on. 
Counselors and leaders have definite methods of recording the 
effects of the program enterprises on the boys who participate. 

8. The appraisal of results. Five special techniques are of interest. 
Paper and pencil tests have been used to some extent but are not 
depended upon for very accurate diagnoses. Daily records are 
made in a systematic form on the behavior of each camper. 
Measurement of changes is charted on a Behavior Frequency 
Scale. Parents are asked to check on a Point Scale the effects 
they observe after the boys go home. Counselors are rated by 
their leaders and guidance given on a specific basis of needs. 


It takes considerable time for the keeping of records such as 
those of Camp Ahmek and it also requires persons who have 
sufficient scientific interest to diligently and accurately follow 
up a systematic procedure. However, if camp leaders are suf- 
ficiently interested to make a thorough study of their work 
and guide themselves by facts rather than by wishes they can 
do something of this kind in the small camp as well as the 
large. 

In the small camp it will not be possible usually to employ 
a supervisor who will devote his time to supervisory work 
alone but the leaders will have to plan co-operatively and 
check their program together, evaluating the results by some 
objective system of records and tests. They will need to be 
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honest, and, if they are unable to engage leaders who are 
capable and are trained for the work, they must limit their 
program and number of campers to the degree that they can 
satisfactorily work and then grow slowly, developing an efh- 
cient leadership from their own ranks. Two years ago Good- 
win B. Watson published the results of some studies of camp 
factors.t In general, he concluded that the results did not 
seem to depend upon the value of camp property, the length 
of the period, or the use of special equipment, but on such 
factors as Democratic organization and program; trained vol- 
unteer leaders; the use of capable experts on such matters as 
nature study, music, sex education, dramatics, vocational 
guidance, and other studies; a good working library, and suf- 
ficient leaders to make desirable personal contacts. 

The following program was developed for a Scout Camp 
and shows the possibilities of developing a worship service 
that shall capitalize the experiences of the camp.? 


ORDER OF SERVICE 
Bugle call 


Worship response: 

Leader.—God is a spirit and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth. 

Scouts.—The Lord is nigh unto all that call him upon, to all that 
call upon him in truth. 

Hymn—‘God of the Glorious Sunshine” (Tune, Ellacombe) 


Litany of Praise: 
Leader.—Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty! 
All thy works shall praise thy name in earth, and sky, 
and sea. 
Scouts.—We join the great host of persons round the world who will 
praise God this day. 
tG. B. Watson, Some Accomplishments in Summer Camps, ‘‘Occasional 
Studies” No. 8 (New York: Association Press, 1928). 
2 Used 1931 at Camp Owasippe, Michigan, by Chicago Scouts. 
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Leader.—The marvelous universe in which every star has its place 
and orderly course makes us bow in wonder and praise. 

Scouts.—The mystery of the heavens makes us reverent before 
thee, O God. 


Leader.—The lake and the woods, and all nature give us endless 
delight as we think of our goodly heritage. 

Scouts.—The beauty of the world stirs in us a desire to know the 
secrets of all life. 


Leader.—In the midst of this great universe and with a growing 
control on all the forces of life stands man, the crown of God’s 
creation. 

Scouts.—Help us, O God, to appreciate our privileges and our great 
responsibilities. 


Leader.—From helpless babes to full-grown men, from wild tribes 
to civilized races mankind grows. 

Scouts.—It is a good thing, O God, to be alive, to live in the stream 
of advancing civilization, to follow the quest for the highest and 
best. 

Unison prayer: 

Men have thought of thee in many ways, O God, but always man- 
kind has reached out longing to know thee and to understand 
thy ways. Our world is a wonderful world, a big world, a world 
full of mysteries and men have studied its secrets through all the 
ages. Nature has taught us some things, history has taught us 
other things, and everyday reveals more. May we worship in 
sincerity and in truth, O God, and not be careless, thoughtless, 
or irreverent. Though we may not understand all, we feel thy 
presence in every part of life. Thou wakest us with the dawn, as 
the light of the returning sun drives out the darkness; thou 
speakest to us in the myriad voices of everyday experiences and 
showest us our duties; thou shakest us with fear and we tremble 
before the forces of both good and evil; thou strengthenest us 
with thine abiding presence and we are able to resist evil, to 
overcome difficulties, and to live courageously, hopefully, and 
happily. May we learn from others, from Jesus, and from the 
great persons of all ages and lands. We seek thee, O God, as the 
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greatest power in life. May we never cease to learn and never 
fail to do our best. Amen. 


Prayer hymn: (First verse to be read or sung; tune, Stuttgart) 


Come, O Lord like morning sunlight, 
Making all life new and free; 

For the daily task and challenge 
May we rise renewed in thee. 


Talk: “Discovering God.” 


The quest of the ages has been to understand the ways of God. 
The laws of God are being studied continually and as men learn 
God’s ways they may work with him. God works in dependable 
ways, in ways that call for man’s co-operation, in ways that lead 
to greater mastery of all life. There are many problems and 
things for us todo. We shall discover God at work if we give our 
lives to any great task. God works in the microscopic world and 
in the telescopic, and in the commonplaces with us. 


Scout Litany: 


I. 


Leader.—God has given us the power to do either right or 
wrong. He trusts us to learn and to do the right. 
Scouts.—A scout is trustworthy at all times. 


. Leader.—The way of God is the way the noblest men and wom- 


en of all centuries have tried to live. 
Scouts.—A scout is loyal to the noblest traditions. 


. Leader.—God has made the world so that each must depend 


upon the other and co-operate for the greatest good. 
Scouts.—A scout is helpful and a good co-operator. 


. Leader.—The Golden Rule is at the heart of all friendship— 


“Do unto others as you would that others should do unto you.” 
Scouts.—A scout is friendly and tries to live by the Golden 
Rule. 


. Leader.—In every person God has placed a desire for respect 


by others. 
Scouts.—A scout is courteous to everybody. 


. Leader.—God is the spirit of love who gives abundantly to all. 


Scouts.—A scout is kind and proves it by thoughtful acts. 
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7. Leader.—True obedience is not blind but recognizes the experi- 
ence of parents, teachers, and leaders. 
Scouts.—A scout is obedient and seeks right guidance. 
8. Leader.—God gives us a wonderful world to enjoy and use and 
we should show our spirit of appreciation. 
Scouts.—A scout is cheerful and thankful. 
g. Leader.—God has given us a world with plenty for all but there 
is none to waste. 
Scouts.—A scout is thrifty and generous. 
10. Leader.—There is nothing one need fear except to do the 
wrong. 
Scouts.—A scout is brave and strong to do the right. 
11. Leader.—Clean living is happy living. Cleanse thou me, O God, 
from secret faults. 
Scouts.—A scout is clean outside and inside. 
12. Leader.—It is great to be alive, to learn the laws of God, and 
to be able to work with him. 
Scouts.—A scout is reverent and seeks to know and work with 
God. 


Hymn: “These Things Shall Be, a Loftier Race” (Tune, Truro). 


Closing meditation: Penetrate the mysteries of life and you will 
find God; strive to be your best and to make a better world and 
you will meet God at every turn. 


SUNDAY RECREATION 


If supervision is to improve recreation in general it must 
give special attention to Sunday, that it may become what it 
has been called in religious song ‘‘Day of All the Week the 
Best.”” The problems are many. Both young people and 
adults need to take time for worship and the study of religion 
and the church should strive to make its services as attractive 
and meaningful as possible. But a large part of Sunday re- 
mains after these services have been attended, and children, 
young people, and adults ask what else may we do. Isit wrong 
to go to a baseball game, to play tennis or golf, to go to a 
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movie, to have a party, to go on a hike, or to do the many 
things which give fun and which plenty of people are doing? A 
supervisor should be able to give young people principles to 
help them decide these things for themselves. He must, how- 
ever, understand their urges and say or do something that 
appeals to their imagination. 

In some way or other such questions as the following need 
to be thought through by individuals and groups, and a super- 
visor needs to find ways of guiding the discussions so that the 
personality and spiritual factors will stand out clearly and 
lead to satisfactory conclusions: 


1. What is the central meaning of religion? What religious tradi- 
tions should be conserved? 

2. How far are our Sunday services interesting and inspiring? Is 
our loyalty more than mere duty? What do we find as an asset for 
our own living? 

3. How far do we have a part in planning the Sunday programs 
which we are expected to support? 

4. What is recreation and what should it include for a well-rounded 
life? Is our whole Sunday program co-ordinated and meeting 
definite needs? 

5. How far are we willing to understand some people’s scruples 
about Sunday observance, or the free unrestrained conduct of 
others? 

6. How far do our desires for a Sunday program infringe upon the 
rights of others for a day of rest, worship, and recreation? What 
can we do about it? 

7. Are we satisfied to follow a crowd, or to do just what we want to 
do, or have we some social Christian principles? 

8. How far is our whole program of recreation enriching our lives as 
individuals and as groups? 


INFLUENCE ON COMMUNITY RECREATION 


The advisability of making a community survey of recrea- 
tion before any policy or program is adopted in the church or 
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other religious institution has been discussed. Recognition 
ought to be given to the very fine contributions to character 
being made by such organizations as the Scouts, the 4-H clubs 
in rural districts, lodges, public schools, and many other non- 
religious groups. The church must never assume that it is the 
only institution with character ideals nor set itself apart from 
the others as being better than they are. The community 
ought to expect it to set the standards and to put the finest 
things of life in such a light that their worth will make their 
appeal. It should be recognized also that no institution in a 
community should assume the right to develop its program 
independent of what other groups are doing. There should be 
a social obligation to co-operate and work for the greatest 
common good rather than for the selfish advancement of any 
particular group. 

The supervisor of recreation in any religious institution 
will probably wield as large an influence as any in the way he 
finds opportunity to counsel with other recreational leaders 
in his community. A well-thought-out co-operative program 
may provide many more opportunities, and meet many more 
needs, individually and collectively, than any haphazard sepa- 
rate planning could do. Good constructive programs by the 
united forces of the better elements of a community ought to 
be able to offset the demoralizing influences of the lower and 
unscrupulous types. Many persons follow the line of least re- 
sistance who would gladly work for a better situation if some- 
one was willing to take the lead and demonstrate the way. 

Improvements are made slowly and take infinite pains. 
Some may recall a story in the Atlantic Monthly a few years 
ago which told how a community was transformed by the 
persistent energies of a country doctor and his wife.? Without 
any special training in music, or other of the fine arts, they 


* Lucien Price, “Olympians in Homespun” Atlantic Monthly (April, 
1926). 
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succeeded in developing a choral society that could render the 
best operas and oratorios in a finished manner, an orchestra 
that could accompany the chorus and give excellent concerts 
of the very finest music, a dramatic society that could produce 
a farce or an elaborate drama, and a community spirit and 
pride that carried from one generation to another. They did 
this in spite of their handicaps, without any spirit of painful 
sacrifice for a cause, and got a real satisfaction out of their 
achievements. The challenge of increasing leisure time, a me- 
chanized age, and a pleasure-seeking world that enjoys a 
sense of freedom never before realized, demands the wise 
planning of dreamers and the persistent work of ‘Olympians 
in Homespun.” 


CHAPTER X 


aw GRADED SUPERVISION IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


Supervision must be adapted to the different age-groups 
with specialists developed for each department. Wherever a 
thorough program of supervision is put into effect a super- 
visor must limit his attention to a few classes_and activity 
groups. Not more than four or five can be handled to advan- 
tage. This means that in a large school several supervisors 
will be needed in each department and will probably work best 
under the principals of the departments. Training classes will 

be needed to develop supervisors and to give them practice 
before duties are thrust upon them. 

_ In this chapter the special phases of supervision peculiar to 
the six divisions of the church are considered. There is no at- 
tempt to apply every principle and method discussed in the 
previous chapters to the preschool, primary, junior, high- 
school, young people’s, and adult divisions. (A supervisor 
should make his adaptation as his situation has need.) The. 
purpose here is to call attention to a few characteristic places 
in each department which call for supervisory guidance. Sug- 
gestions in particular departments may be extended to others 
as the cases may have common factors. 

There is no fixed line dividing departments for the differ- 
ence in needs of individuals and groups is more a matter of 
degree than of kind. Many persons fail to make any signifi- 
cant differentiation in ages. The writer has frequently asked 
graduate classes to describe the characteristics of children 
under six, and, after listing them on the blackboard, has 
rubbed out the heading ‘‘Under Six” and written in ‘Over 
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Sixteen.” The terms describing those under six would usually 
apply to those over sixteen without change. Descriptions are 
of human qualities and tendencies rather than delimiting char- 
acteristics for age-groups. Departmental methods should al- 
low for both the psychological differences in ages and the 
peculiar interests and activities prevalent among persons of 
the given age-group. 

It is assumed that persons using this book will be familiar 
with the standards and curriculum guides of the International 
Council of Religious Education. The Council, through its 
committees, is developing some very significant material for 
the different divisions of the church school. In the past, the 
tendency has been to revise materials without critically exam- 
ining the underlying assumptions, but the best leaders of all 
the denominations are now making new studies of needs, ob- 
jectives, and outcomes, and trying to find the most suitable 
materials and methods to achieve the ends desired. 


PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


In some churches young children are brought at the con- 
venience of parents and parked in this section without any 
expectation of religious education. If children of three or un- 
der are to be brought to church they should have a special 
room and attendants trained to take care of them. It may be 
difficult to do much more than to give them an attractive 
room with plenty of things to do and gradually to improve 
their socialization, but even this is important. The habits of 
social behavior and the reflection of the attitudes of their 
teachers may be the very best foundations for later religious 
education. Children under four are, however, a handicap to 
a kindergarten group and should not meet with them except 
on special occasions. 

With the four- and five-year-olds, stories, conversations, 
songs, and projects will develop ideas and attitudes that help 
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the growing child to organize his world and share with mean- 
ing in the customs of his church. A good many studies are 
being made as to the capacities of the preschool and kinder- 
garten children, and as to the way in which personality is de- 
veloping. The church must stimulate wise likes and dislikes, 
add to the children’s store of happy experiences, and give 
sufficient content to certain religious concepts such as God, 
prayer, the Bible, the church, Sunday, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Easter, and the life of Jesus that they may begin to share 
intelligently with older groups in religious observances and 
occasional worship services. 

A number of published courses are suggestive but perhaps 
no one will be considered quite satisfactory by a discriminat- 
ing leader. A supervisor may be able to help the staff of this 
department to plan out a year’s program using materials and 
ideas from different sources. From week to week plans will be 
modified to meet immediate needs, but the longer projection 
of goals and selection of materials will keep things in better 
perspective and prevent teachers from limiting their lessons 
to a narrow range of experiences. In this department, where 
the children are less aggressive than in the older groups and 
accept almost anything without criticism, this is most impor- 
tant. It may be well to outline a minimum of facts with which 
the children should be conversant regarding the church, the 
Bible, the life of Jesus, religious customs, and religious per- 
sons. Then a representative list of desired social habits and 
attitudes should be made with the kinds of situations in which 
these can be developed to best advantage. 

It will be found that as any critical work is done that the 
leader is handicapped by stories and songs which deify Jesus 
and give magical ideas of religion. Songs like ‘Jesus Loves Me 
for the Bible Tells Me So,” or parodies like ‘‘Jesus Loves Me 
for the Flowers Tell Me So,” confuse the child in his ideas of 
God and Jesus. A pamphlet from one of our leading denomi- 
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nations gives a pattern for teaching method in which such 
statements as the following are included: 


Jesus loves us and we love him, shall we tell him so? 
Prayer: Dear Jesus we love you. Amen. 


That is a picture of the baby Jesus... . let’s thank God for sending 
Jesus. 

Prayer: Dear Heavenly Father we thank you for sending Jesus. 
Amen. 


A supervisor must help teachers to be consistent in their 
teaching about Jesus and to critically examine the materials 
they use and the articles that are supposed to be lesson helps. 
Verbatim reports of departmental and class procedures will 
show where errors are being made most frequently. 

‘Themes for the kindergarten group should be simple and 
concrete, There is no need to strain after religious effect; 
and religious terms and ideas should be introduced in as natu- 
ral a fashion as possible. They will grow in meaning by asso- 
ciations. The greatest need in teaching seems to be to create 
readinesses to function in the right way and with the right 


spirit in the ordinary Hs SEAS. OL PLAUL on 
CBP Reo: THE PRIMARY Be wien 


As we pass from the general assembly and kindergarten 
circle to the completely organized and graded primary de- 
partment the work of the supervisor increases in complexity. 
This is especially-so if there is a two- or three-hour program 
on Sunday morning. It takes a great deal of planning and 
skilful leadership to keep these children busy with worth- 
while tasks. In a large school it is advisable to assign at least 
one supervisor to each grade, having the group of workers 
plan together for the general parts of the program like wor- 
ship, recreation, and assembly projects. 

One of the most common problems seems to be to keep 
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order and yet maintain a happy freedom. The public school, 
in most cases, exacts restraint without developing self-control, 
and when the church school offers release from rigid discipline 
the youngsters do not know how to behave. Some teachers 
demand obedience and get order but others are willing to use 
tact and patience to help the children gain _self- control. : 
Crowded conditions and frequent distractions often prevent 
concentration and add to the difficulties. Separate classrooms 
are needed, or at least screened tables, for, in a large room, 
confusion and noise are inevitable. In some cases the fault is 
an unprepared or untrained teacher who does not understand 
the psychology of handling these-young bundles of energy. 
In the matter of materials the supervisor needs to give 
special attention to the stories used, for they are the main 
stock-in-trade of most primary teachers. It is hard to get 
good stories that have religious value, and it is a temptation 
to use those nearest at hand without considering their possible 
influence. Handwork is also difficult to handle, for meaning- 
ful projects are hard to find; and, in trying to develop the nec- 
essary manual skills, the goals in the use of the handwork are 
often forgotten. However, a very common error is to expect 
too little from these children and to bore them with superficial 
and repetitious work. More experiments like those of Sweet 
and Fahs are needed to test the capacity and interests of 
these children.t Few primary teachers would dream of intro- 
ducing their pupils to such problems as were quite satisfac- 
torily handled in this exploration. Here are some of the Sun- 
day topics described in this book in delightful diary fashion: 
4th Sunday—The children discuss the basis on which parents 
should expect obedience. 
6th Sunday—A boy raises the question “‘Is there any God?” and 
the children discuss it. 


«H. F. Sweet and S. L. Fahs, Exploring Religion with Eight-V ear-Olds 
(New York: H. Holt & Co., 1930). 
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17th Sunday—tThe children discuss the use of power. 

22nd Sunday—The children discuss war. 

25th Sunday—They discuss science, also the Adam and Eve 
story, and Jesus’ rising from the dead. 

27th Sunday—The children talk about China’s poor, about babies 
and floods. 

31st Sunday—The children prefer the God of Jesus to the God of 
Abraham. They also discuss Jacob and Esau. 


Many teachers would be utterly unprepared to tackle the 
questions raised by these children and would have to give a 
dogmatic answer or temporize. A supervisor who has a fair 
biblical background or who will take time to get a good work- 
ing understanding of the Bible could be of continual service 
to a teacher of an inquisitive group. Children from the most 
conservative homes often start the trouble, and those who 
have not heard these biblical names or stories press for more 
information and have no hesitation in trying to get common- 
sense answers. In the book mentioned above, these children 
were being helped to see ancient points of view and also to 
understand their place in the modern scientific world. We 
need examples of this freer type of teaching, and a super- 
visor should be on the watch for them. 


TEACHING A LESSON IN TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES 


When the Sunday-school period is limited to about an 
hour, it is easy to pick out faults and shortcomings but ex- 
tremely difficult to say what ought to be done. A supervisor 
must not expect to effect changes in a brief period which 
should take weeks to accomplish. An illustration will show 
how the time-factor influences method and results: 

After the assembly period, birthday celebrations, and an- 
nouncements, the classes gathered about three tables in different 
parts of the room. Twenty-five minutes were left for a teaching 
period. Six second-graders, four boys and two girls, took up the 
study of Hannah’s prayer. Each child had his notebook and pencil. 
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Teacher.—Who can read the title? 

(One of the girls tries, and manages to read it.) 

Teacher.—Now write it at the top of your paper (points to place) 
right here. 

(Each child eagerly follows directions and toilsomely scrawls out the 
hile, “‘Hannah’s Prayer.” Then he looks up and smiles with satis- 
faction.) 

Teacher.—Now write number 1 right here (points to place on top of 

sheet of boy sitting next to her). 

The boy pulls himself up saying I know, we have to do that at school. 

Teacher.—What were Hannah and Elkanah planning to do? 

(No response and the teacher gave an explanation of the trip to the 
temple.) 

Teacher.—Now can we all write the word ‘‘Hannah’’? 

(Everyone writes it, with or without help.) 

Teacher.—Who was going with Hannah? 

(After some effort one of the pupils managed to find the name “EI- 
kanah.’’) 

Teacher.—All right, let us write the name of the man Elkanah. 


The children labored hard to write this name and to put down 
several other foreign names. One child had especial difficulty in 
writing and the teacher wrote the names in his book for him. All 
were busy. There was no problem of discipline but what was done? 
The time was too brief to orient these children in the ancient situa- 
tion, and there was little the teacher could do but follow the sug- 
gestions of the book and fill in answers. 


The only thing a supervisor could do in such a situation 
would be to make a verbatim report and let the teacher see 
the waste of time. If no longer time was available, and if both 
teacher and supervisor felt the uselessness of trying to teach 
such Old Testament stories to primary children, perhaps 
something more closely related to the needs of the group could 
be made vital. There was certainly no religious teaching in 
the lesson on ‘“‘Hannah’s Prayer’’ as far as these primary chil- 
dren would perceive. 
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SCHEDULE STUDY OF A PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT SESSION 


Principal. -Miss,C.. Supervisor «Miss 1. 


Occasion___First fall conference 


I. PHysIcAL FACTORS: 


BEG 
2. 


Is the size of room adequate? Yes, with room for expansion. 
Is provision for classes satisfactory? No separate classrooms 
and only a few have screens. Some classes larger than 
others. So much noise it was difficult for children to hear 
their teachers or one another. 


. Is room attractive? Clean. Comfortable chairs and tables. 


Well lighted and ventilated. Pictures set at level for chil- 
dren to see. Only two good pictures, others not very desir- 
able for primaries. Bowl of flowers. 


. Is equipment ready? Secretary very efficient. 
. Suggestions: Blackboard too small. Tables could be ar- 


ranged to give more room. Instead of all the children in the 
one room one grade might be put in another room. Screens 
ought to separate all classes. 


II. ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION: 


I. 


Staff; Principal, two assistants, eight teachers (7 women, 
I man), two secretaries, pianist, two ushers. 


. Comments on staff efficiency: Principal efficient but not dem- 


ocratic. 

Assistants acted more as police than executives, steering 
latecomers and stepping quietly to any offenders. 

All teachers seemed to be struggling to keep attention and 
children were ‘restless. Could not find any record of their 
training. 

Secretaries’ files incomplete. Only Sunday totals are kept 
in accurate form. New system needed and more accuracy. 
Pianist skilled musician, sympathetic, good accompanist for 
children. 


. Grading: Public-school grading used. Separate classes for 


girls and boys in third grade. 
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1. 


4. 


ow 


Time-distribution: Assembly and worship 40 minutes—too 
long. Principal talks too much, interesting but not giving 
children sufficient part. 

Class session 15 minutes—quite inadequate. Closing serv- 
ice 5 minutes. 


. Record-taking: Offering taken in worship service. Teachers 


marked their attendance before going to class. No disturb- 
ance of classes. No record made of absentees. 


. Ushering: Latecomers, newcomers, and visitors well taken 


care of. 
After opening worship classes go to their places in great 
confusion. 


. Announcements: Brief and easy to remember. 
. Pre-session provisions: Two teachers had their pupils 


gathered about their tables busy on a project continued 
from the previous Sunday. Some other children hung 
around watching, but the rest had nothing to do but talk 
and walk about. Pianist did not start to play until first 
hymn announced. 


WorsuirP SERVICE: 


. Evidence of planning: Principal had everything ready. 
. Theme: Evidently came from the primary magazine, had 


no relationship to immediate needs or interests of pupils as 
far as could be seen. 


. Hymns: Well-known and within experience of the children. 


A new song was drilled. 


. Prayer: The one led by a teacher was all adult phrasing and 


for the children rather than one they could share. Lord’s 
Prayer recited in an indifferent fashion. 


. Story: Well told, good climax. Children showed inattention 


when leader went on to draw lessons from it. Needed to be 
prepared for rather than a moral added. 


6. General atmosphere: Friendly but too much repression. 


. Religious value: Principal and staff quite reverent and pu- 


pils seemed to show respect for the place and program, but 
very little concrete, specific training that would have 
transfer value for everyday experiences. 
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IV. CLASSROOM SITUATION: 

Class visited___Second grade_— Teacher 
Attendance, Boys___5____ Girls z 

Course___International Graded, each pupil had a quarterly 
(Further analysis not given on account of space limitation.) 


Miss W. 


V. CONFERENCE PROBLEMS: 

1. Rearrangement of room and reduction of distractions. 

2. Worship needs to be planned more directly in relation to 
pupils’ everyday needs. Too impersonal and religious 
values vague. 

3. Teachers probably need help with lesson plans. Specific 
matters may be dealt with as they arise in relation to 
planned lessons. 

4. More pupil participation needed in both worship service 
and in classes. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Juniors are difficult to teach and many teachers do not 
appreciate the fact. They are much more independent than 
the primary group but they lack the reasoning ability and 
self-control of the adolescent. Full of physical energy and 
ready to imitate older boys and girls, they are restless and 
eager for continual change. They lack, however, the mental 
or physical development to accomplish very much and, what 
is aggravating to a serious teacher, do not seem to care. They 
are individuals struggling to maintain their individuality 
against a world that is doing its best to mold them into set 
patterns. ‘ 

Six Places where supervisory attention may need to be di- 
rected | are suggested. The first is in the matter of getting acy / 
quainted. The adult makes allowances for the primary child, 
expects considerable from the adolescent, but does not know 
just what to expect from the junior. The methods used by 
the writer in his book The Junior have been modified and 
adapted by different persons and serve very well as simple 
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means of making contacts and understanding their habits, 
attitudes, interests, and desires.‘ They comprise a schedule 
for guidance in observations and in interview with parents, a 
plan for a diary, and a type of question to get at likes and dis- 
likes. It is difficult to describe the general characteristics of 
juniors in any satisfactory way, but a detailed study of a par- 
ticular group will reveal significant data. 

The second that deserves attention is the curriculum. This 
age has been frequently referred to as hero-worshipers; and 
courses have been prepared on heroes, talks have been given 
on heroic traits, and organizations planned to develop powers 
of courage and endurance. Children of this age are interested 
in activities rather than abstract virtues, and they like per- 
sons who can do things. But, who does not? They have a sur- 
plus energy that craves expression. But, so does every healthy 
person of any age. Their needs are complex and not satisfied 
by any one type of response. A supervisor should help the 
teachers in this department to make a detailed study of their 
groups and then to plan a curriculum of procedures and ma- 
terials to meet specific needs. 

Some teachers do not have time to give mid-week activi- 
ties adequate attention and this always will be the case as 


long as volunteer teachers are depended upon. Juniors want _ 


a club and something else to do besides attending a Sunday- 
school class. No elaborate organization is necessary, and sug- 
gestions will come from such programs as have been developed 
in The Friendly Indians? and The Cub Movements Under di- 
rection of H. W. Hurt a careful piece of study has been made 
of boys nine to eleven, and an ingenious program has been 


tE. J. Chave, The Junior (University of Chicago Press, 1925). 
2 The Friendly Indians Manual, State Association of Y.M.C.A. of 
California, Y.M.C.A. Building, Los Angeles, California. 


3 The Cub Movement Manuals, Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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devised consisting of three ranks: (1) the wolf rank, (2) the 
bear rank, and (3) the lion rank. This is intended to provide 
for boys of pre-Scout age and to lead into scouting. Any group 
of boys should enjoy using this program and under a good 
leader it should have personality values. The work for girls 
has not been developed to the same degree, though some pio- 
neer experiments have been made by the Y.W.C.A. and the 
Camp Fire Girls’ organization. The Curriculum Guides of the 
International Council of Religious Education also list a good 
many types of needs and interests that would help in the set- 
up of a week-day program. 
Reading and movie interests are the next areas that war- 


rant a supervisor’s time and thought. The junior is beginning Jf Hoe 


to read freely, and is attending movies more often than be- 
fore, so that guidance in the choice, criticism, and apprecia- 
tion of these is most important. Tastes are being formed and 
habits organized that will tend to control his selectivity for 
years ahead. A supervisor should keep a well-annotated list 
of books suitable for this age, and watch for reviews of sig- 
nificant movies. Homes, schools, libraries, and movie houses 
should be stimulated to make available the best reading and 
pictures that can be secured. =) 

Closer correlation with the school in its aims, methods, 
and programs is another avenue of opportunity. The content 
of school subjects, the skills that are being trained, the atti- 
tudes that are stressed, the experiences that are being mul- 
tiplied should all be capitalized by the church school. Teach- 
ers should be persuaded to visit the public school, and helped 


ys: 
ge, ei 


Ch 


to see what is happening in the classroom and on the play- | 


ground. Conferences of parents, public-school teachers, and 
church-school teachers are valuable means for getting one 
another’s point of view and sharing purposes and problems. 

The sixth place of emphasis is church membership. Differ- 
ent denominations and different churches within each de- 
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nomination have varying ways of relating children to the 
church and of bringing them into full membership. During 
the junior period it seems advisable to make church member- 
ship as meaningful as possible, for by the beginning of adoles- 
cence boys and girls should have a good understanding of and 
responsibility toward the church. Protestants need to exalt 
the church more than they have done in recent years and 


need to make membership in it more of an achievement than 
a patronage. The history of the church, its function in society, 


and the specific objectives of a local group should be made 
vital to juniors. A supervisor should not assume that a pastor 
can handle this matter any better than the teachers in the 
church school. They all need to examine the situation and 
to lay careful plans that preparation for, and initiation into, 
the church may be memorable in the experience of the boy 
or girl. 

The following illustration will show the problem in trying 
to develop the larger social attitudes, and a supervisor must 
be on the watch for misconceptions and wrong assumptions. 
This is the report of an Armistice Day worship service in a 
suburban Union church. 

Junior Depariment, to boys, 15 girls present. A wet Sunday and less 
than half the regular group present. Time 30 minutes. 

Instrumental prelude: Piano, violin, and cello. 

Call to worship: The psalmist has said, ‘‘Enter into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise.” Let us do that 
singing the hymn “‘Holy, Holy, Holy,” No. 

(Hymn sung by the group in a half-hearted fashion.) 

Another hymn: “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” (Taken up by 
the boys and sung with real spirit.) 

Leader.—Do you know why we have Armistice Day? 

Girl.—It is to celebrate the ending of the Great War. 

Leader.—Yes, that is right. Now I wonder why countries fight any- 
way? 

Girl.—Oh they get into a quarrel and then have to fight. 
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Leader.—Yes, nations are very much like boys and girls, aren’t 
they? They think the only way to settle disputes is by fighting. 
Why is that? 

Girl.— You just get so angry you do not think of anything else. 

Leader.—Yes, and we do not try to find out anything about why 
the other person disagrees with us. We fight and then try to get 
a settlement afterward. 

What are these three windows for in our church? (Points to 
them.) 

Girl.—They are in memory of soldiers from this church who died in 
the Great War. 

Leader.—Yes. They are our Gold Star heroes. They grew up in 
classes in this church. 

Boy.—My daddy was a soldier in the big war, but he was high up 
and didn’t have to fight. 

Leader.—But it might have been terrible for you if he had and had 
been killed like some other boys’ fathers, wouldn’t it? 

Boy.—I read in a book that another war would be a great deal 
worse than the last one. 

Leader.—We hope there will not be another war and we are work- 
ing to prevent it. Do you remember how we made the Japanese 
friendship dolls and the Mexican school bags? This year we are 
to fill a treasure chest for the children in the Philippines. If we 
can show ourselves friendly to other people and grow up doing 
that, we ought to find a better way than war for settling our 
difficulties, shouldn’t we? 

(Further comments and then an offering designated for missions in the 
Philippines.) 

Prayer. Our dear Father, we thank thee that we are able to give 

our money for this purpose. We ask that we may be able to 
learn something of the children of this other land and through 
the gift we are planning to make them, they may realize that we 
want to be friendly and that we want to do all we can to keep 
our country from ever wanting to fight with their country, or 
any other. Amen. 

(Leader then urged the children to look for facts about the Philippines 
so they could talk about that country more intelligently and under- 
stand the people and their needs and ambitions.) 
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Hymn: In preparation for Thanksgiving the children were practic- 
ing “For the Beauty of the Earth” and this was used for the 
closing hymn. 

Benediction and dismissal. 


This service is much better than many Armistice Day serv- 
ices with older groups. The leader gave it a real meaning, 
lifted out one cause of war, and brought the seriousness of 
war right home to these children. The opportunity to pro- 
mote friendly relations was given specific character in the 
project the school had already undertaken. A supervisor 
should commend a leader for such a skilful way of meeting the 
situation but might call attention to the misinterpretations. 
The assumption that persons who fought in the World War 
were thereby heroes, and outstanding ones, “Gold Star 
Heroes’’; the idea that friendly relations can be established by. 
generous gestures without consideration of grievances or jus- 
tice; and the kind of sentiment expressed in the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’”’—all need some correction. With the 
manifest attitude of the leader in this service, a supervisor 
should not have difficulty in improving another service, or in 
developing world-mindedness. Unless great care is taken in 
such education, right attitudes are undermined by subtle in- 
consistent sentiments. 


HIGH-SCHOOL-AGE DEPARTMENT 


This department includes both junior and senior high 
school students and many who have left school for work. 
There is a great difference in their capacities and experiences, 
and in most schools of any size there should be two divisions 
in the majority of activities. Characteristics of this age have 
been described by recent psychologists in a very satisfactory 
way and should be studied by supervisors and leaders in this 
department. Too many teachers make the mistake of treat- 
ing adolescents as if they were little children, trying to dis- 
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cipline them as they would the early grades, and expecting so 
little that they kindle no self-respect. Others spoil the spirit 
of comradeship which they try to show by a lack of dignity 
and poise, two of the qualities that the adolescent is struggling 
to achieve. It is not easy to have freedom with this age and 
at the same time to command their loyalty and respect. 

Teachers in this department will do well to visit the high 
school and see the kind of work carried on in regular classes, 
extra-curricular activities, and special projects. More and 
more schools are stimulating self-reliance, expecting pupils 
to take hold without continually being urged. One socialscience 
teacher always plans to be late so that his group will have 
to start themselves and they respond well. When he arrives 
he sits at the back until the discussion in hand is complete 
and his suggestion or direction is desired. He plans in advance 
with committees of the class and they assume the responsi- 
bility for progress. An observer said, ‘‘I became so absorbed 
in their discussion I was afraid I would forget myself and offer 
an opinion or ask a question.”’? When high-school pupils are 
being stimulated in this way in public school, they cannot 
take an interest in a half-prepared rambling talk on Sunday 
morning, and a supervisor must help offenders to feel the 
difference and adopt other methods. 

Besides the worship and class periods of a Sunday morning, 
members of this department will be participating in the Sun- 
day evening young people’s society and one or two week- 
night organizations of the church, such as were suggested in 
the previous chapter. A supervisor has the task of integrating 
these church experiences, and to do so must have various 
leaders of these groups together in frequent conference. Often 
there is much more duplication of ee eas than extension 
of them. 

It is unnecessary to make extended comment on the prob- 
lems of sex, vocational choice, filial independence, amuse- 
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ments, philosophy of life, drinking, smoking, and other criti- 
cal issues of this age. A supervisor must read, observe, and 
formulate his own convictions if he is to guide others. He does 
not need to impose his ideas on these adolescents but he does 
need to have ideas of his own if he is to help them come to 
practical conclusions on the major problems they meet. Lead- 
ers of this age must keep them from drifting with the crowd 
and must cause them to steer their course by high principles 
and in pursuit of significant goals. 

Some important studies and experiments are being furthered 
by the International Council of Religious Education and their 
Christian Quest program is bringing forth some first class 
methods and materials. A supervisor should help his leaders 
and representative high-school boys and girls to feel the 
meaning and character of this growing youth movement. 
They also should come to.understand the movements of youth 
all over the world. Young people are apt to be self- centered, . 
but they get far more satisfaction in sharing in large enter- 
prises. Attention should be called to the use of the discussion 
method, for there is a common tendency in religious education 
to limit participation in social undertakings to talking about 
the issues involved, failing to introduce youth to the struggle 
to realize ideals. Supervision ought to undertake more prac- 
tical projects and find ways of uniting in large social move- 
ments. If we are to have Christian leaders ready to guide the 
affairs of city, state, and nation, they must have practice as 
soon as possible in studying problems, getting social facts, 
and organizing public sentiment to the achievement of re- 
forms and stable moral government. To talk, weep, or pray 
about them is not enough. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT 


Most of this busy group are either employed, in college, 
married, or engaged. During this period they reach legal age 
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and are expected to assume new responsibilities in relation to 
home, church, and state. If the decisions of this period can be 
conditioned by religious ideals, many of the problems of adult 
life will be averted. But the ideals of the earlier years are now 
being put to severe tests as ambitious young people fight for 
a place in business, professional, and other occupational lines 
of modern life, and as they struggle for recognition in their 
expanding social world. It is easy to compromise to get ahead; 
it is easier to make excuses than to make good. 

If the young people of a church can be persuaded to join 
forces, and to work out common objectives in concrete terms 
through their various organizations, their influence in, and 
through, the church may be considerable. At present, power 
is frittered away in small things. Perhaps the following list 
of objectives might indicate the lines along which a group 
of young people might find satisfaction in working. They 
should be invited to think these suggestions through, to give 
them concrete form, and to make explicit just what they will 
attempt in any given period. Discussion of these statements 
may lead them into quite different areas, but the purpose of 
this outline will have been fulfilled if it stimulates some defi- 
nite purposing, planning, executing, and critical judgment on 
accomplishments. 


OBJECTIVES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE IN 
THE MODERN CHURCH 


1. To work out a comprehensive view of life, examining the mean- 
ing of God for a scientific world, and evaluating the racial experi- 
ences of religion. 

2. To have a good understanding of the Bible, especially the life 
and teachings of Jesus, and to become acquainted with a fair 
body of other religious literature of the past and present. 

3. To discover the laws that make for the development of personal- 
ity and character, to further those things which ennoble life, and 
to combat those forces which tend to debase mankind. 
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4. To recognize sex and other physical appetites as creative forces, 
a sacred trust for the experience of abundant life. To avoid that 
which enslaves, and to cultivate a refined and varied form of 
self-expression. To respect personality in others and to develop 
the highest forms of self-respect. 

5. To develop convictions on social duties and relationships includ- 
ing those of civic, business, domestic, recreational, and other 
areas of life. To be able to state a Christian principle in specific, 
concrete terms, and to have good common-sense reasons for up- 
holding it. 

6. To study the place of the church in society, the value of denomi- 
national divisions, the trend of future development, the re- 
sponsibilities of young people for the state and progress of the 
church. To find a place in some local church, and in the larger 
Christian enterprise, where, as individuals, and as a group, 
satisfactory participation may be experienced. 

7. To face some of the larger social issues like war, unemployment, 
economic injustices, political corruption, liquor control, juvenile 
delinquency, penal reform, sex perversion, disease, and poverty; 
to get at facts; to formulate definite plans and policies for in- 
dividual and collective action; to strengthen existing reform 
movements; and to organize anew wherever necessary to do 
something worth while. 


In working with young people and their leaders, a super- 
visor must be careful not to take things out of their hands, 
nor to take responsibility for decisions which they ought to 
make for themselves. To take a suggestion or question from 
one of the members or from a group and press for action on it 
is far better strategy than to introduce a new idea with the 
supervisor’s mark upon it. They must be stimulated by con- 
tact with other groups who are moving forward along progres- 
sive lines, and by acquaintance with outstanding persons who 
are pioneering in the yet uncharted areas of life. 

In all, the supervisor should aim to bring the young people 
into the center of the church life and not permit them to sit 
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on the fringe. They must be invited into the councils of the 
church, expected to criticize, and depended upon for con- 
structive suggestions and help. Many young people’s organ- 
izations have tended to organize the young people out of the 
church’s direct line of effort and separate them from the 
younger and older groups. The supervisor must tie up one 
organization with another, and all together with the church 
in its total program. 


ADULT DEPARTMENT 


Sometimes supervision in the adult department seems more 
hopeless than in any other. Many of the leaders as well as the 
members of this department do not wish to make changes. 
In some churches the preferred type of teacher is the one who 
can “expound the Bible.” One “good old soul,” a faithful 
teacher of many years, said to a new pastor who was trying to 
put religious education into the Sunday school, “I will be glad 
when we have the Sunday School like we used to have it. 
Everyone met together, we had wonderful singing, and they 
used to teach the Bible. We’re losing our religion with all 
these new ideas of changing things.” Some recognize religion 
only when it is produced in a conventional form. A supervisor 
in this department needs tact and patience to accomplish 
anything. 

Few churches have reached the place where all the activi- 
ties of the adult group are considered from the standpoint of 
religious education. Usually groups grow up and develop lines 
of interest without reference to other groups or the general 
objectives of the church. A supervisor has the task of drawing 
leaders together and causing them to see their respective 
programs in the light of the total process. If he can do this 
he will lay a good foundation for every department, for the 
younger groups require the financial and moral support of the 
adults. 
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There is a danger that older persons will seem to accept a 
supervisor’s point of view and will come to use his terms but 
miss the real meaning and significance of what he is trying to 
do. The experience of people limits to a considerable degree 
their ability to understand, and a supervisor may find his 
older friends handicapping him by their misinterpretations. 
Gradually, however, an adult group will adjust themselves to 
new ideas if they have confidence in a leader and discover 
that he is more than a theorist. 

Although adults have a good many experiences in common, 
they are very widely separated in interests and sympathies. 
A group of home-makers or mothers of young children are 
quite different in their outlook from a group of middle-aged 
business women; a group of mechanics or clerks reason quite 
differently from a group of professional or business men; a 
group of farmers in a rural church have a different set of atti- 
tudes from a group of tradesmen inasmall town. All of these 
people may have common human problems and may share in 
responsibility for great social reforms, but each one will come 
to the problems with a different background of values, preju- 
dices, and hopes, and with different desires for change. It is 
folly to expect to accomplish very much by mass bible classes 
or by preaching to large audiences of heterogeneous character. 
A supervisor must recognize differences and help people of like 
tastes and interests to think and work together, stimulating 
them according to their capacity to respond. Instead of hav- 
ing uniform lessons, adults should be given opportunity to 
select from a range of studies; and teachers should be drafted 
to do special types of work. The frequent separation of men 
and women might be displaced by permitting men and women 
to join in studies of common interest. Short courses rather 
than long seem preferable, for more intensive work can be 
accomplished and there is greater chance for practical out- 
comes than when discussions are carried along month after 
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month without any attempt to come to conclusions and get 
action. 

These few illustrations and analyses of different situations 
will serve to suggest the problems in graded supervision. It 
can never be introduced into a church school in a wholesale 
way but must be developed slowly, as persons are discovered 
who are willing to work with the situation as they find it. 
They may co-operatively produce more satisfactory results 
but there is no one way to release personality or to condition 
life by religion. 


CHAPTER XI 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION 


The purpose of this chapter is to apply the principles and 
methods of co-operative supervision to that important and 
large body of persons working as field secretaries of different 
religious organizations. While some of these men and women 
come to be mere promoters, trying to introduce something 
that is not wanted, the majority are a genuine self-sacrificing 
group of hard workers anxious to strengthen local leadership 
and generally to aid in the improvement of the religious enter- 
prise. Some may confuse the will of anational institution with 
the welfare of a local situation, but a growing number are far 
more concerned to meet actual needs than to put over some 
standard program. Because of the brief visits that must be 
made by these secretaries, who have wide areas to cover, it is 
not surprising that too much dependence has been put upon 
persuasive words and general policies and not enough time 
has been given to study of local conditions. Few of these 
secretaries have had any training in supervisory work, and 
most are much better in doing things themselves than in 
helping others to think constructively and to use initiative. 
Churches come to expect the traveling invigorator to give 
them a lot of nice talk and then to impose some ideas or 
plans upon them. They are agitated rather than edu- 
cated, and after each stimulus are allowed to lapse into 
normalcy again for another year. If the traveling secretary 
is welcome it is usually because of his genial good nature, for, 
in most cases, he seems to be counted as an outsider who must 
have something extra good to present to justify civil atten- 
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tion. In many cases he has a hard, thankless, and almost 
futile task. 

Yet there is need for the traveling secretary, that the parts 
of a large organization may keep in touch with each other 
and each feel the momentum of the whole. The field worker 
should be able to come into a local situation and help the local 
group to relate itself to the largest objectives of the total or- 
ganization in such a way that it would appreciate this greater 
effectiveness. The group should see things they have not seen 
before, be ready to do things they have not attempted before, 
and be happier in the experience. The secretary’s time should 
be conserved and his coming should be prepared for so that 
the greatest gain may be made by the short visit that can be 
given by him to any single place. This means that systematic 
arrangements for preparation are made on lines agreed to by 
the visiting secretary and the local leaders. Suggestions of 
different ways of doing this will be presented later in the chap- 
ter, but the main consideration is that the local field may 
understand the advantages of the visit and not feel that the 
secretary is but a representative of an overhead organization 
with which the least co-operation possible is desirable. He 
should be sought after because he is able to give something 
to the local institution and because the local institution wants 
to co-operate in the larger project. 

With the ambitious programs that national organizations 
usually set for themselves, field workers are expected to cover 
more territory than they can ever do efficiently. A superficial 
inspection, a few brief conferences, an encouraging word or 
two, and the visitor says good-bye for a year or more. The 
touch-and-go system tends to make the secretary a human 
phonograph with only a few changes of records. If this is all 
that can be done, it would be much better to do away with 
this army of secretaries and save the enormous expense. Few 
secretaries are satisfied with the touch-and-go system and 
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many are trying to remedy the situation with correspondence 
and longer conferences with groups of leaders. The need is 
that the secretary should do something definite before he 
reaches the field and that the field should anticipate his com- 
ing by adequate preparation; that while he is on the field he 
should be able to discuss and plan with the leaders on the 
basis of facts; that follow-up work should be done to help the 
local leaders to carry their projected plans into effect. 

There are many kinds of district workers doing different 
types of religious educational work and only one or two ex- 
amples may be given in this chapter. There are the various 
denominational leaders—specialists in children’s work, young 
people’s work, leadership training, vacation and week-day 
schools, missionary education, adult education, and adminis- 
tration; state directors of religious education, and the volun- 
teer staff that is organized in each state to take care of special 
interests of each denomination; there are the representatives 
of the International Council of Religious Education, the spe- 
cialists from headquarters and the state, county, and city or- 
ganizers, with their staff of co-workers; there are similar or- 
ganizers and stimulators of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, though not as numerous, 
among which the group of traveling secretaries doing work 
in the colleges deserve special attention. Each worker has his 
own plan of work and his own scheme for getting attention 
and promoting the cause; but, in general, the methods of work 
are not as thorough as needed, and a great waste of time, en- 
ergy, and money results. 

Three types of district supervision will be discussed in this 
chapter: the denominational director of religious education, 
the state director of the International Council, and the trav- 
eling secretary for the student branches of the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. A short description will also be made of the super- 
vision of field work in colleges and seminaries. The schedules 
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and plans suggested in these four sections will serve to illus- 
trate methods that may be employed by district workers. 
Each particular type of work, and each different area served, 
will require special adaptation and creative adjustment. 


DENOMINATIONAL DISTRICT SECRETARIES 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Nearly all of the denominations have state or district direc- 
tors of religious education who work among the churches, 
seeking to raise the standards and to improve the methods 
used in the local churches. Their duties include visitation and 
conferences with the leaders of individual schools, promotion 
of and participation in training schools, development of dis- 
trict conferences and institutes, and assistance by correspond- 
ence to individuals and churches that ask for advice on mat- 
ters of curriculum, organization, teacher-training, building 
finance, and other problems. Some of these directors have 
more than five hundred churches and church schools to over- 
see, Stimulate, and guide in the developing processes of reli- 
gious education. It is a big job and almost hopeless unless 
properly engineered. 

When the pastor, church-school superintendent, or some 
departmental chairman writes to the state office of his de- 
nomination for help, the office must be ready to do something. 
It is impossible to send out a worker from headquarters to 
answer every inquiry personally, but the state director and 
his staff must have ideas organized and materials ready to 
give some immediate attention to problems as they arise. 
When possible, a representative will go out to the local field 
and work out the larger problems with the local group. Cor- 
respondence must prepare the way and then two or three days 
may be spent to advantage in thinking through the special 
needs and planning out lines of change or general procedure. 
The following methods are those employed by one director, a 
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man who has over seven hundred churches to supervise, and, 
in spite of this colossal task, refuses to be a mere “talkie,” 
or patent invigorator. He has organized his work so that he 
is able to do constructive supervisory work in a truly demo- 
cratic and co-operative way. This director has spent several 
quarters in the Divinity School at the University of Chicago 
and has worked with the writer in revision of his techniques 
in both practicum and supervision courses. At every step he 
has proved most resourceful, and is carrying forward the per- 
fection of his methods and, from time to time is reporting im- 
provements and new devices discovered. Several of the in- 
struments used by this director are included in the Appendix 
and will indicate the lines in which experimentation is being 
made.? 

When this director is invited for a week-end engagement, 
he writes the pastor that he prefers a program something 
after this order: (1) Saturday afternoon or evening, session 
with the church school and young people’s workers, (2) oppor- 
tunity to observe the church school in a regular session on 
Sunday morning, (3) an address on some phase of religious 
education to the congregation at the morning service, (4) a 
meeting with the official group Sunday afternoon, with ar- 
rangements for continuance of that meeting through the sup- 
per hour and into the evening if needed, (5) advance informa- 
tion on certain forms to be furnished of the situations on which 
he is asked to confer, and (6) follow-up co-operation with the 
state office. The acceptance of a date indicates the willing- 
ness of the local group to do a thorough and systematic piece 
of work on some specific problems. Saturday evening the 
informal discussion gives the director a chance to discover © 
what ideas the local workers have on modern religious educa- 
tion, what he can assume, and what he must seek to develop; 


*Cf. Techniques used by F. A. Lindhorst, Conference Director; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Appendix A. 
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also it enables him to help the group make their problems 
more definite, to separate the primary from the secondary, 
and to select those which can be handled to advantage in 
group discussion in the time at their disposal. His advance 
information not only makes him better able to appreciate the 
problems and the background out of which they arise but also 
is the occasion for the local group to do some definite thinking 
before he arrives. Sunday morning he visits the school and 
looks for significant data on problems that have been raised, 
and for illustrations that will have good local coloring. At the 
morning service the teaching task of the church is emphasized, 
the opportunity of the Christian teacher, and the practical 
implications of a living religion. In the afternoon a summary 
of the previous night’s meeting is made, certain principles that 
have been brought out are put on the blackboard, and the 
questions for group consideration are taken up one at a time. 
Where convenient, a stenographic record is made of these 
meetings, and where such seems inadvisable or impossible, 
as full a report as a secretary can keep is taken down in long- 
hand. Copies of these reports are kept by both the director 
and the local leader, and furnish most valuable reference ma- 
terials. 

On Saturday evening he may begin by asking each person 
in the circle to state his name, the group he works with, and 
any special problem that he faces. Reactions like these are 
given:? Rect 
T.—I am in the Primary department, first-grade teacher, pupils 

about six years old. 
D.—Do you want to give us a problem? What is the thing that 
bothers you most in teaching six-year-olds? 
T.—To keep them interested. 
D.—Do you have any other problem that you want to mention? 
T.—I can’t think of anything else just now. 


t From stenographic notes of F. A. Lindhorst. 
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2d T.-—I am teaching Senior girls of high school and my problem 
is to get the girls to study at home. 

3d T.—I am assistant superintendent, just now working in the 
Junior department. My greatest job is to get teachers. 


As these problems are raised the director has them put on a 
large roll of paper, makes a few comments, gives an illustra- 
tion, makes a question more explicit, or calls attention to some 
principle, but talks as little as he can and encourages persons 
in the group to express themselves. As he makes comments 
and asks tactful questions, the teachers and officers begin to 
multiply questions and everyone is soon anxious to get as 
much as he can from the conference. Questions like the fol- 
lowing come up: 

Q. 1. I would like to have some books to help me with the relation 
of God to science, something that my group of high-school 
girls could understand. How can I get some one to help me 
discuss this with them? 

Q. 2. What is the basis of promotion of pupils? Should we stick to 
the public-school grading, have examinations, or let friends 
be together? 

Q. 3. Should we teach the Twenty-third Psalm to children before 
they are able to understand what it means? 

Q. 4. The time is too short for a good lesson. What can we do to 
have more time? 


Sometimes a question box has been used before the direc- 
tor’s coming, and, if so, he adds any new questions that arise 
in the meeting. With a small committee he goes over the 
questions, classifies them, picks out those that only require a 
brief answer, and separates those that require longer discus- 
sion. Some of the latter can be left to the local group to work 
out by themselves, but a number are picked out that seem 
to be most critical and the kind in which the director can be 
of most service. Sunday afternoon, and usually until late in 
the evening, a lively discussion goes forward on the problems 
that have been selected. The leader does not solve the prob- 


—— 
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lems for the group but helps them to break up each issue into 
its significant factors, to examine their own experience, to 
find where facts related to the issues may be obtained, to 
make tentative conclusions and then to test them out before 
acting on them, to make plans, and to evaluate their whole 
process. He seeks to leave them able to deal more effectively 
with their problems rather than to have a few particular 
difficulties met by new schemes. 

The kind of information that the director seeks to get from 
the field before he goes is indicated in the instruments given 
in the Appendix.? The first form is a survey questionnaire 
which seeks to get the general set-up of the organization, 
and the second lot of study forms depend upon the conditions 
shown in the first reply. They include schedules for report on 
the procedures and teaching aims of the different depart- 
ments, lesson materials, service activities, missionary educa- 
tion, routine and equipment, co-operation among organiza- 
tions, leadership problems, and others as the case may seem 
to warrant. It has been found advisable to make a check-list 
of possible aims for each department, and, in getting returns, 
and in later discussions, it has been gratifying to find this 
method of suggesting possible aims has caused some serious 
thinking as to the definition of specific objectives. The forms 
given in the Appendix are only tentative forms and will likely 
be modified to a great degree as experience directs. The need 
is that a district supervisor should have a good many types 
of analyzed schedules that may be suggestive, not only to 
himself and for conferences that he may hold, but also those 
that he may give or send to local workers to help them evalu- 
ate their procedures. Many of the kinds given in different 
sections of this book will be found helpful. Instead of a few 
hit-and-miss questions or suggestions, a detailed schedule 
aims to make a thorough analysis of the process and to invite 
careful thinking on each part. 


* Appendix A. 
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DISTRICT DIRECTORS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The International Council of Religious Education repre- 
sents the united effort of over forty denominations to work 
together for improvement of methods and materials in reli- 
gious education. It operates through (1) a headquarter’s staff 
organized by departments such as children’s work, young 
people’s work, adult work, vacation and week-day schools, 
leadership training, administration, and editorial work, (2) 
the International Journal of Religious Education, (3) annual 
conventions, (4) teacher-training institutes, (5) commissions, 
(6) state councils, (7) county councils, (8) city councils, with 
various officers and subsidiary divisions. In most states there 
is at least one employed secretary or director, and he is as- 
sisted by supervisors assigned to departmental interests. 
Some of these are paid but most are volunteers. In the city 
and county organizations most are unpaid workers who give 
whatever time they can, and whatever ideas they have, to 
stimulation and direction of the work in and among the 
churches. The suggestions in this section are intended to in- 
dicate where the director, who is often the only trained work- 
er in the area, can improve his supervisory influence. It es- 
pecially aims at the way in which the trained director may be 
of assistance to the untrained group of assistants with whom 
he must work. Most of the ideas come from persons who have 
worked in this area and in particular, two persons who have 
taken courses in supervision with the writer.* 

The first thing that a state supervisor needs to do is to 
develop an understanding of what co-operative supervision 
means and how he may be helped to function most satis- 

1R. A. Burkhart, Associate Director of Young People’s Work, the 
International Council of Religious Education; F. A. Replogle, formerly a 


state director under the International Council of Religious Education, 
now in Research Department of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
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factorily to all the interests involved. This requires the state 
director to prepare suggestions for his co-workers in their 
visitations, conferences, and promotional work. It involves 
outlines of approved courses of study for different grades, 
with annotations explaining the recommendations, lesson- 
plan forms and patterns, analytic schedules, survey forms, 
testing materials, standards, reports of successful teaching 
and worship services, and other instruments and tools. It 
means gathering a good reference library for workers and 
finding ways to make it of practical worth. It means sending 
out mimeographed or printed materials, continually, with 
news to stimulate better endeavor and techniques to improve 
skills. For instance, reviews of books will be found acceptable, 
and excerpts from magazine articles. Many persons who are 
not accustomed to buy or read many books or magazines will 
welcome these and may get more value from them in this 
indirect way than they might by reading the original forms. 
To have to get out such reviews for his co-workers will be a 
good compulsion on the director for keeping up to date in his 
reading and for carefully studying what he does read. 
Repeated conferences of the state director with local and 
area workers will give opportunity for perfecting the machin- 
ery of supervision and for bringing together the most valuable 
material for common use. Systematic records of his own visi- 
tations, reports of others, and illustrations of many kinds, 
gleaned by a sensitive mind, will serve to furnish abundant 
objective data for these conferences. As the methods and ma- 
terials of religious education are changing, the average worker 
is asking for more help, and the volunteer supervisors are at 
a loss as to how to help him. The state director will find his 
task increasingly difficult as the newer techniques, objectives, 
and lesson materials are developed. It is one thing to teach 
lessons from the Bible and entirely another to organize a 
dynamic experience about a life-situation, and to condition | 
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it by religion comprehensible and vital to the particular age 
involved. The director will have to be able to give demonstra- 
tions of how teaching ought to be done, to list examples of 
different published experiments that point the way, to show 
how the new and old can and should be merged, so that values 
in the old are conserved in the new. 

As the state supervisor will be in constant demand for 
summer and winter conferences and institutes, for training 
and demonstration schools, for special seminars among pro- 
gressive groups, and for problems everywhere, he must dis- 
cipline himself to do a regular amount of study to keep up 
with the best studies in the field. He should also have that 
professional pride in his work that would make him want to 
read, make contacts with his fellow-workers in religious edu- 
cation, attend conferences and conventions and make his con- 
tribution to the general advance of new and better methods 
and ideas, take graduate work in child study, religion, and the 
specialized techniques of religious education, and, wherever 
possible, add to his body of knowledge by systematic observa- 
tion and research. That is, those who are to make any dis- 
tinct contribution to the developing program of religious edu- 
cation among the churches must do something more than 
mere routine work. They must be leaders with vision, and 
with skill and courage put their dreams into action. They 
must be able to fire others with a desire and purpose to co- 
operate in the gigantic tasks. 

The ‘‘Standards” developed by the International Council 
will be found to be of value to the supervisor in stimulating 
and guiding the local churches toward self-evaluation and 
improvement. The fact, that these standards represent the 
joint study of committees of all the forty-odd denominational 

t See series of “‘Standards for the Church School” published by the 
International Council of Religious Education, 5 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. | 
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groups, gives the director a chance to press for their considera- 
tion and use in local situations. These standards are far from 
what they ought to be, but they are a long way ahead of the 
majority of schools; and the Council will only be justified in 
setting higher goals of achievement as the present quality of 
work is raised. Plenty of ideas and more progressive plans 
are continually appearing in the pages of the International 
Journal of Religious Education, and the supervisor should be 
ready to point these out to persons and schools that are ready 
for them. 

The director will do well to encourage his co-workers to 
send in to the state office any forms they find promising and 
to help them perfect them for the purposes they have in mind. 
Teamwork should develop a creative spirit, and talent will be 
discovered in most unexpected places. The schedules in this 
book and others that appear from time to time in the different 
journals may be used as guides and assistance may be given 
to adapt them to local needs, 

Several illustrations will show how the state director may 
render effective supervisory aid:? 

1. INTRODUCING CO-OPERATIVE SUPERVISION: 

The situation.—Programs had been planned at headquarters and 
loyal workers had supposed their duty was to put over the pro- 
gram without raising a question as to how it met the needs of any 
particular church or people. If the program did not work, the 
field workers blamed themselves and looked to the state director 
to help them correct their shortcomings. No initiative was ex- 
pected and little was desired. 

The plan.—After conference with a group of the city and county 

leaders, the state secretary proposed a change, and a progressive 

policy of supervision was agreed upon. The first project treated 
in this way was the Annual County Young People’s Conference. 

Instead of the state office making up a program and submitting 


t The first three illustrations are from reports of F. A. Replogle, Win- 
ter Quarter, 1929. 
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it to the county officials for their approval, or, as occasionally 
happened, the county leader making up one of his own and ask- 
ing the advice of the state secretary, representatives of the young 
people were invited in and a committee interviewed a good many 
young people as individuals and by groups. They wrote anony- 
mously what they would like to see happen in the coming con- 
ference, and what they would like to see discussed. The adult 
leaders were surprised and hesitated to accept these topics which 
were so far from the conventionally religious types that they 
feared financial support might be lost if they were permitted. It 
was finally agreed to make a list of the proposed problems and to 
submit them to groups of young people in each county, that the 
conference might be centered in the interests and life-problems 
of these young people. The plan worked, and more interest was 
shown than in any previous conference. Young people were ap- 
pointed to positions of responsibility for the first time and adults 
were asked to simply act as counselors. Slowly the director was 
able to persuade other departments to try the co-operative plan 
and gradually autocracy gave place to democracy. 


2. COUNSEL ON CHURCH BUILDING: 


A church building committee asked the director to advise them 

regarding the kind of building that would best meet their needs 

in religious education. Fortunately, the request came before 
they had engaged an architect and while suggestions were in 
order. They asked such questions as the following: 

a) Where can we get competent architectural and engineering 
advice? 

b) What are the best modern arrangements for departments and 
classrooms? 

c) What are the prospects for longer periods in religious educa- 
tion? Is the preaching ministry likely to be lessened and reli- 
gious education to be given increased importance? 

d) Should we build a gymnasium? What leadership and expense 
is involved? Is a gymnasium an asset in religious education? 
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é) How large a building should we plan for? Is there a possibili- 
ty of denominational mergers that might make a difference in 
the size and location of our church? 

f) Will the extension of week-day religious education likely 
affect the policy of religious education in our church? 


Some of these questions no director could answer, but they 
showed a committee of laymen that were thinking. They ex- 
pected the state director to be abreast of the times and to be 
able to counsel with them in this important and expensive 
undertaking. A state director cannot afford to be ignorant 
if he wants the support of such forward-looking persons. 


3. REORGANIZATION OF A H1iGH-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT: 
A large federated church in a state-college city had the juniors 
(9-11) and the junior high school pupils together for worship 
services, and neither the worship services nor the classes of either 
department were going satisfactorily. The superintendent of the 
combined departments held a responsible position in the public- 
school field and he felt something ought to be done. The state 
director was asked to come, observe, and advise them regarding 
improvements. The Sunday that he visited the school a class of 
eleven-year-old boys were in charge of the worship service. They 
had gone to considerable trouble to prepare their program and 
had the room well arranged and all in readiness for the service. 
At the back of the room the junior high group had gathered and 
were giggling and laughing throughout the service. Over forty 
persons came in late and had to enter by a door at the front next 
to the platform. The boys had done their best but the program 
did not seem to meet the needs of the group, and there did not 
seem to be any readiness to profit by anything that was present- 
ed. Although the superintendent would have been able to sug- 
gest a remedy for a like situation in the public school, he seemed 
quite at a loss as to what should be done here. After conference, 
the following plans were approved and later a more complete re- 
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organization of the religious educational policy of the church 

was effected. 

a) Juniors and junior high school pupils were separated into two 
departments, each with its own worship and class arrange- 
ments. 

b) The long room was divided into two much more useful small 
rooms, and seating was so changed that entrance in each was 
at the back of the room. 

c) A method was planned whereby the pupils could have more 
skilful assistance in working out their worship services. They 
became true co-operative projects. 

d) Latecomers were held so that they could not disturb the 
worship service. 

e) The leaders were given references to materials that might en- 
rich the worship services and to some suggestive experi- 
ments in worship methods. 


GUIDANCE FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Various means have been devised to promote co-operative 
thinking in both the set-up of a conference and in the evalua- 
tion of the proceedings and outcomes. The following three 
brief statements will illustrate what is being done by the 
headquarters staff to guide workers in the field. 


1. A request was sent in to the Council for help in planning a con- 
ference. One of the staff was delegated to visit the city from 
which the request came and to meet with the leaders responsible 
for setting up the conference. In a two hour and a half meeting 
he was able to get these leaders to list their ideas of the problems 
that young people face today, the problems of young people’s 
societies, and the difficulties that confront leaders in trying to 
improve conditions. Committees were then appointed to carry 
on the work. One was asked to get some measure of the reac- 
tions of young people in the co-operating churches by a check- 


t These three statements are taken from reports by R. A. Burkhart. 
Cf. also R. A. Burkhart, State Supervision of Young People’s Work (M.A. 
Thesis, University of Chicago, 1931). Cf. Appendix B. 
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list of questions called ‘‘How do you feel about it?’ Discussion 
groups were planned to uncover the interests and problems and 
to find the best ways of dealing with them. The visiting super- 
visor helped the group, after the first returns from the check-list 
were in, to make discussion outlines for a series of weekly meet- 
ings. Then he visited them again and assisted them in making 
final plans for the conference. 


2. Aschedule was prepared to help the state director of young peo- 
ple’s work, the Program Committee, the denominational leaders 
of young people in that state, and the headquarters’ staff to 
evaluate the work of the state and county conferences. It in- 
cluded a detailed series of analytic questions of the following 
kind: 

A. Study of conference objectives: 
Questions on such matters as—Who determined the objec- 
tives? What study of needs was made in advance of the pro- 
gram? What objectives were decided upon? Was the reli- 
gious quality of the objectives clear? Did the conference pro- 
gram carry out the objectives? 

B. Worship experiences of the conference: 
Questions on preparation, leadership, objectives, content, 
participation, and probable outcomes. 

C. Discussion groups: 
Questions on preparatory work preceding the conference, se- 
lection of leadership, objectives, methods used, strong and 
weak points, conclusions, and leading-on values. 

D. Recreational experiences: 
Questions on types of recreation, preparation, leadership, at- 
titudes developed, values derived, and relation to needs of 
young people. 

E. Administrative experiences: 
Questions on set-up, arrangements, records, finances, fellow- 
ship, and suggestions for subsequent conferences. 


t Prepared by the Research Bureau of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Epworth League. 
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3. Reports from members of the conference: 

In order to get some tangible information on the meaning and 

values of the conference to those who participated, a letter was 

sent out to a selected number with questions of the kind given 
below: 

A. What experience have you had in conferences? 

Several sub-questions were asked to get accurate statements 
on this point. 

B. Describe in detail that which gave you the greatest inspira- 
tion in the conference program. Do not merely mention the 
occasion or the speech but tell what it was that gave you 
your inspiration. 

. Which of the leaders meant most to you and why? 
. How did you like your discussion group? 
What were its strong points? 
What were its weak points? 
E. What specific help did you get that you can use in your local 
work? 
F. What help did you want that the conference did not give? 
G. State any other important phases of the conference or criti- 
cisms that you would like to have considered by the commit- 
tee planning for next year’s conference. 


we) 


Many other methods are being used on different problems 
that are presented to the staff of the Council and they are 
lending aid, vital, in many ways, to the development of Chris- 
tian leadership. They aim to get at facts and to guide by 
presenting facts rather than opinions; they strive to keep reli- 
gion central and dynamic; they try to throw responsibility 
on the local leaders and to help them carry that responsibility 
effectively rather than take it from them; they have abun- 
dance of suggestive materials to present and are abreast of the 
latest developments; they work with long-time purposes and 
distant goals in mind rather than strain for immediate results. 
The International Council organizes the best leadership of the 
Christian churches of America and stimulates the finest co- 


— 
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operation along creative and pioneering lines of religious edu- 
cation. It is steadily raising the standards, and giving guid- 
ance in the upward climb, 


TRAVELING SECRETARIES OF THE COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Both the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association seek to keep in touch 
with the branches that are established in the colleges and uni- 
versities of this country. These Associations began their work 
in the colleges because there was a need that was not being 
met by the local religious agencies. Students away from home 
tend to assume a free independent attitude in matters of reli- 
gion and to cut loose from conventional forms. A few join the 
college church or churches in the vicinity but the majority 
go or not, when and where they please, as far as the rules of 
the institutions permit. The Student Christian Associations 
try to stimulate interest in religion and to promote a high 
level of campus life, and, in many places, are doing excellent 
work. But, in some places, the effort to keep alive has caused 
the Association to undertake activities in which it is difficult 
to find the religious element, and there seems almost an atti- 
tude of apology for suggesting a religious point of view. The 
changing personnel from year to year has much to do with 
the effectiveness of the work. Where there is a full-time secre- 
tary, there is likely to be more of a permanent policy and a 
better organized type of work, but again this is conditioned 
by the degree of support from faculty advisers and local coun- 
selors. Where there is no full-time secretary, the change in 
officers each year and the shift of cabinet members makes the 
kind of work that can be done very limited. There is a tend- 
ency for traditional patterns to be followed and for activities 
to be multiplied without any adequate study of needs or of 
adaptation of program to needs, 
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The traveling secretaries employed by the National Boards 
are the persons who are endeavoring to correct the weaknesses 
in the local fields and to help them function to the largest 
measure of their capacity. They visit the colleges, meet with 
the executives, observe what is being accomplished, partici- 
pate in the activities, gather groups of leaders for confer- 
ences, give counsel as far as they have time, stimulate and 
encourage the leaders, and try to influence the sympathetic 
attitudes of the college authorities. While their contribu- 
tion is handicapped by the heavy load of supervision of 
25, 50, or occasionally 75 or more colleges, these traveling 
secretaries have a chance to come into very intimate touch 
with the problems of student campus life, and their experi- 
ence gleaned from many places is invaluable for the local 
workers. Summer conferences, occasional retreats with a local 
group of leaders, and the regular visitations—all give oppor- 
tunity for guidance; and news letters and personal correspond- 
ence widen the influence. 

Nevertheless, the touch-and-go kind of work, like that in 
the previous situations, is far from satisfactory. There is too 
general a habit of solving problems by telling others what to 
do, of giving patent remedies or standard programs, of ac- 
cepting conditions as they are found and simply trying to 
make them appear better. In most cases there is need for some 
radical changes in aims and methods of work, but it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to start a revolution unless one is able to 
guide and control its progress; and the traveling secretary 
knows that his attention to any one association is re- 
stricted by his duties to others. If the supervisory work 
of the visiting secretary is to be anything more than super- 
ficial, techniques will have to be employed that will develop 
the capacities and skills of the local group. The officers and 
local committees must be caused to examine their programs 
and achievements, and to evaluate them in the light of spe- 
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cific objectives and the best types of procedures. Facts must 
be put down in detailed and orderly fashion and treated in 
an objective and thoroughly scientific way. Often minor mat- 
ters stand out of perspective and receive far more attention 
than they deserve, while central issues are neglected. When 
a picture of the whole situation is kept in mind, when clear 
objectives are stated in definite terms of local needs and when 
penetrating questions are faced honestly by the local leaders, 
there is every chance for growth in accomplishments and in 
capacities for vital work. The supervision by the traveling 
secretary should seek to promote this kind of thorough work 
on the part of the local leaders. Schedules are needed which 
break up a situation into its significant factors, and a syste- 
matic plan of follow-up must be devised. 

One of the difficulties that a visiting secretary has to face 
is the fact that when he visits the local campus the program is 
likely to revolve around the visitor. He is expected to address 
some inspirational meeting, to talk to the cabinet, to meet 
the college authorities, to listen to subjective opinions of vari- 
ous persons as to the work that is being done by the Associa- 
tion, and he is hardly given a chance to observe anything of 
the normal functioning of the organization. Usually there are 
very few objective data available for him to base his judg- 
ments upon, or that he may use in helping the local group to 
evaluate their own work and to solve their own problems, 
There is need of more detailed objective records that the visit- 
ing secretary and the local leaders may examine together, 
and, on the basis of which, plans may be made and improve- 
ments projected. Records should be sent regularly to the re- 
gional office, and records should be kept in the local files of 
such specific character that prejudice and personal bias are 
minimized and a fair estimate of progress is obtainable. 

Such questions as the following ought to be considered by 
the local leaders and reports sent in, or facts made available, 
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for conferences and visitations. These should be regarded not 
as unreasonable requests of an outside person representing an 
overhead organization but should be worked over by the local 
group and visiting secretary until there is agreement as to 
what is needed and what can be practically done. Instead of 
trying to introduce fixed forms of schedules, the better educa- 
tional procedure is to take time to work out a form that has 
meaning and value to all concerned. The questions given be- 
low are but samples of the types of questions that might be 
included in such schedules. - 


Questions aimed at securing objective data on college association work: 

1. What systematic study is made of student needs not being met 
by existing agencies and programs? 

2. What co-operation is carried on with other organizations on 
and off the campus? What similarity of aims is there between 
the various agencies affecting student lifeP What can be done 
to integrate the experiences of the students in these various or- 
ganizations? 

3. What percentage of the Association’s work is done through or- 
ganized groups? What understanding is there among the lead- 
ers of the best methods of group arias group discus- 
sion, and group projects? 

4. What methods are used to develop a sense of responsibility 
among the members of the Association? How are they caused 
to evaluate the procedures and to work for the highest goals? 

5. How are objectives developed? What relation have they to 
needs? How are they set up to attract attention and to gain 
support? How far are they specific and concrete and how far 
are they vague and indefinite? What concern is there for at- 
tainment of objectives? 

6. What is the general concept of religion as far as it is recognized 
as functioning in the Association? What are the factors that are 
considered by the cabinet and leaders as most essential to de- 


The writer is indebted to Miss Julia Mae Hamilton, a Y.W.C.A. 
Secretary of the Western Geneva Division, for most of this analysis, 
Summer Quarter, 1930. 
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velopment of religion in student life? How far and in what ways 
are the following included in religious objectives: 

Ideas of God consistent with a scientific view of the world 

A philosophy of life integrating all experiences 

Respect for personality in all persons irrespective of class, race, 
color, or peculiarities 

Realization of largest possibilities of each individual 

Interest in all movements directed toward the betterment of 
humanity 

Appreciation of the resources, dependable laws, and progressive 
evolution of the world and processes of life in which we find 
ourselves 


. In what ways have the different parts of the program been de- 


vised to realize definite religious objectives? In what ways are 
the religious ideals being denied? In what ways could the pro- 
gram be improved from a religious point of view? How far is 
this broader conception of religion acceptable and attractive 
to the leaders, and to the participating members? What criti- 
cism is most common as to the religious characteristics of the 
Association? How far are these justified? What education is 
needed to get a better appreciation of the religious objectives 
of the Association? : 


. What definite records are kept of the activities of the cabinet, 


of group undertakings, and of general meetings? How far are 
these used to evaluate the outcomes? What definite illustra- 
tions have there been recently of activities raised to a satisfac- 
tory religious level? 


. What experiments have you undertaken this year? What rec- 


ords have you of progress? What problems have arisen that 
need special attention? What is the present status of the situa- 
tion? 

What factors are of interest regarding the functioning of the 
personnel in the Association program? What weaknesses are 
evident? What strength has been revealed? What training has 
proved advantageous? What other kinds of training seem to 
be needed? What success has there been in distribution of re- 
sponsibility? What discoveries of problems have been signifi- 
cant? How far has personal counseling been of service? 
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In securing answers to such questions as the foregoing, use 
should be made of verbatim reports and specific instances. 
Special care should be taken to avoid vague and meaningless 
phrases and generalizing upon particular cases. Persons 
should be appointed to keep records and memory should not 
be trusted for details of procedure. In many situations, exact 
words will reveal weaknesses where general impressions might 
not indicate them at all. 

Another schedule might be organized by a group of visiting 
secretaries to help them check up on their own work. Some- 
times it is easier to be satisfied with one’s own work than with 
that of others. In a regional or general conference, a number 
of traveling secretaries could pool their experiences and work 
out a schedule that would best meet their needs. Something 
of this kind might be suggested: 


SCHEDULE FOR EVALUATION OF VISIT 
TO A LOCAL CAMPUS 
1. Preparation made for the visit: 

1.1. What objective data were secured from the Association prior 
to the visit relative to—program under way and proposals 
for ensuing year? Problems? Successes achieved and fail- 
ures recognized? Special limiting conditions? 

1.2. What does the visit show ought to have been known be- 
forehand? What will secure it another time? 


2. Visitation and conference: 

2.1. How far was the visiting secretary able to get objective 
consideration of facts? How far are there sets of mind that 
could not be changed? 

2.2. How far were the objectives clarified and made specific? 
Are they practical or visionary? 

2.3. Were the leaders helped to a better understanding of the 
possible religious outcomes? What are the most hopeful 
pieces of work? 

2.4. How far did the group get principles of evaluation that they 
applied themselves? Are they able to go on and are they 
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likely to do it? What questions should be asked in the time 
between visits to force good thinking? 

2.5. Was the local secretary helped to formulate more effective 
supervisory methods to aid his co-workers? 

2.6. What was done to stimulate and guide the process of leader- 
ship training? 

2.7. What was done to encourage closer relations with other or- 
ganizations on or off the campus? What influence can the 
Association hope to have in this respect? Who could assist 
in this co-operative work? 

3. Follow-up provisions: 

3.1. What plans were made for keeping in touch with the work? 

3.2. What promises were made to individuals? to the cabinet? to 
the local secretary? to the college authorities? to other per- 
sons? 

3.3. What persons should be invited to summer conference? 
What arrangements should be made for exchange of visits 
between this Association and neighboring branches? 

3.4. What suggestive literature should be sent from head- 
quarters?! 


FIELD WORK IN COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


If the grade of work in religious education is to be im- 
proved, it must come through the training of its leaders, and 
colleges and seminaries must assume a large responsibility for 
so shaping that training that these young graduates are ready 
to do the work that is needed. Our denominational schools 
have pretended to give a better religious atmosphere than 
the state schools but they have not measured up to the task 
of training leaders with positive moral convictions and reli- 
gious faith who can lead communities in the reconstruction of 
social living. A few courses in Bible have been called religious 
education, but they have not given these young people an 

* Cf. Ways That Work, published by the secretaries of the Y.W.C.A. 


working in the colleges of the Western Geneva Region. Distributed by 
Y.W.C.A., State College, Ames, Iowa. 
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ability to interpret life religiously, nor fired them with a pas- 
sion to pass on the torch of religious faith and purpose and to 
share in the enterprises of the church and other religious insti- 
tutions. The remedy is not to add more courses in theology, 
church history, religious biography, or theory of religious edu- 
cation. Knowledge and theory are needed, but practice under 
guidance is more essential. Students need to know people by 
first-hand contacts; to know the deep needs, longings, ambi- 
tions, problems, tragedies of their fellowmen; to know how 
to diagnose cases and to handle them skilfully; to know by 
actual experience and by sharing their experiences the mean- 
ing and values of religion. The job of helping in the work of 
human betterment is a complex one, and there are no easy 
plans of religious education to solve the ills of mankind. 
Students in our colleges and seminaries must get a new mean- 
ing and respect for the task of the church and of religious 
education, and they must be made to feel their individual and 
corporate responsibilities in making them effective. If de- 
nominations put money into educational institutions they 
have a right to expect the graduates of these institutions to 
have a religious view of life and a readiness to participate in 
the work of realizing religious ideals. This conviction and this 
experience necessary for sharing in the work can only come 
through first-hand contacts with life, and practice in the deli- 
cate human adjustments that leadership involves. Young 
people tend to be idealistic, if the environment is at all stimu- 
lating, but their impulsive good intentions are not sufficient 
for the tasks of the church and religious education. They must 
have supervised practice in specific phases of the total pro- 
gram. They must know the limitations as well as the possi- 
bilities under existing conditions. They must have vision, 
knowledge, skill, and common sense; and all must be tempered 
well by hard and varied experience. 

In 1925, Dr. Faye Klyver of Columbia University pub- 
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lished a monograph giving her findings in an investigation 
of the practices of supervision in colleges that gave courses in 
religious education.’ She limited her study to training schools 
and seminaries that were an organic part of some college or 
university. The report shows 131 colleges of 311 listed in the 
Educational Directory offering courses in religious education 
and, of these, only 32 were attempting any kind of field work. 
Little systematic supervision had apparently been tried and 
no real follow-up work was discovered. The main part of the 
monograph is given to a report of her own experiment in 
supervision of students of religious education in Teachers’ 
College during the year 1923-24. This monograph is a good 
piece of pioneer work in this neglected phase of religious edu- 
cation. Dr. Klyver reports over seventy different types of 
problems that arose in the experiences of the group super- 
vised, each of which was undoubtedly an opportunity for that 
kind of practical training that would be of use to these young 
people after graduating. Some stenographic records of stu- 
dent experiences and of the supervisor’s conferences reveal 
the character of the problems and the way in which the super- 
visor tried to help the students solve them. Two main ends 
were kept in view, (1) the improvement of teaching technique 
and leadership, and (2) the improvement of results with those 
who are taught. Many practical suggestions are given as to 
pre-conferences with workers with whom the students must 
co-operate, report forms, individual and group conference 
methods, methods of visitation, evaluation of work and prog- 
ress of students, and kinds of research needed. In order of 
frequency the problems that arose in the student field work 
showed technique of teaching as the most common. These 
students felt they were not ready to do effective teaching, 
and the second and third of these problems, lesson materials 


F. H. Klyver, Supervision of Student Teachers in Religious Education 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925). 
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and lesson plans, emphasize this fundamental lack. Teaching 
is not an inborn skill, and to shape character and condition 
it with the values and ideas of religion is extremely difficult. 
These students were helped by supervised practice to gain 
skill, confidence, and ability in handling specific situations. 
Organization of groups was the fourth problem, discipline the 
seventh, sex education the twelfth, and others such as prayer, 
dramatization, and disposal of children’s wraps, suggest the 
variety. 

In the Divinity School of the University of Chicago two 
methods of supervision have been tried, one under the di- 
rector of vocational training, and the other under the depart- 
ment of religious education. The two are now being combined 
under a general plan of the whole department of practical 
theology.’ As stated in the Announcements of the Divinity 
School, in this department, preaching, administration, wor- 
ship, and religious education are regarded ‘‘not as independent 
enterprises but as differing and complementary functions in 
a total parish operation.” In training men and women for 
the various phases of religious work, the purpose is to give 
both theoretical studies in the classroom and practice under 
guidance in the field of actual operations. The theoretical dis- 
cussions grow out of and are continually related to the practi- 
cal phases of religious vocations. 

Three groups of students are involved: (1) those who re- 
ceive the guarantee of remunerative employment and receive 
all or part of their remuneration from Divinity School funds, 
(2) those who receive their entire remuneration from outside 
sources for religious work as pastors, assistant pastors, di- 
rectors of club work, secretaries or other part-time activities, 
(3) those who choose a practicum for regular credit and follow 


« The Department of Practical Theology includes religious education, 
preaching, parish administration, and missions. 
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a specially directed piece of work. (These may or may not 
be in groups 1 or 2.) 

Under this new system all students at time of registration 
fill in forms giving a statement of their educational equip- 
ment and experience in religious work. All students receiving 
remuneration in part or altogether from Divinity School funds 
will conduct their practical work under the general supervi- 
sion of the director of vocational training, who will have as- 
sociated with him a committee of the department and one 
or more supervising fellows. Those who are employed re- 
muneratively, or those who are acting as volunteer workers 
in some religious institution, without pay, may be admitted, 
for one or more quarters, to a practicum in religious education 
and parish work, The practicum group will meet weekly in a 
group conference for reports, discussions, and critical exami- 
nation by the department of the various projects being con- 
ducted. Visitations will be made as frequently as possible 
to the student’s place of work, observations will be recorded, 
personal interviews held, and follow-up work checked through 
regular reports. At least one practicum will be required for 
all degrees. Detailed procedures for guidance of all this prac- 
tical work will be developed by the committee, and it is hoped 
by this plan of co-operative supervision and critical thinking 
that students may be helped to gain freedom and skill in con- 
ducting different phases of parish work and religious educa- 
tion. 

The way in which the practicum has been conducted will 
give some idea of what may be expected as the newer joint 
plan of the whole department of practical theology expands 
the work that has been done. Each member of the depart- 
ment took charge of a practicum in turn and was released 
from a regular course for this purpose. It was soon found that 
about ten or twelve students were all that could be handled 
satisfactorily, for conferences on individual problems con- 
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sumed a great deal of time. The experiment proved worth 
while but has shown conclusively that no adequate supervi- 
sion can be done unless there is time to give direction to each 
person individually. Group conferences are helpful where 
each shares the experiences of the others and group sugges- 
tions and criticisms are invited, but guidance requires individ- 
ual attention. In the practicum, each student selected a piece 
of work that he desired to have supervised, and, if a student 
had no immediate contacts where supervision was feasible, 
opportunity was opened for him. A wide range of choices re- 
sulted each quarter, and the exchange of experiences in the 
group conferences was valuable. After the first group confer- 
ence each student planned out the work that he would do dur- 
ing the quarter, developed his methods and materials, and 
submitted each week a report of progress. Once a week a two- 
hour session reviewed the problems of common interest and in 
private conference each person’s work was examined and 
evaluated. The student was helped to build plans, try out 
experiments in procedure, develop techniques and criteria for 
evaluation of his work, and to examine his concepts of religion 
and philosophy of life. Modern religion and educational prin- . 
ciples looked quite different when they were applied to the 
solution of actual problems of boys and girls, and of men and 
women, 

The following list of problems undertaken by students in 
the practica are samples of the kind that leaders in religious 
education must be ready to meet, each of which involves a 
wide range of complex factors which never could have been 
appreciated except in this guided practice: 


Types of problems: 
1. Survey of the educational program of a local church, with out- 
line of suggestions for a revised year’s program. 
2. Development of an integrated program for young people in a 
small city church. 


II. 


I2. 


12. 


14. 
TS 


16. 


omy 


18. 
19. 
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. Reorganization of an intermediate department of a city settle- 


ment house. 


. Study of the adult needs of a country community and organiza- 


tion of an adult church program to meet the needs discovered. 


. Experiment with a pupil-planned and conducted worship in the 


intermediate department of a church school. 


. Help a group of young people in a city church develop a satisfy- 


ing club program that has definite religious value. 


. Develop a teacher-training course based upon a study of local 


problems and needs. 


. Discover needs and interests of a group of fourth-grade boys, 


organize a number of lessons about typical life-situations, and 
use them in actual teaching. 


. Study the effects of worship on a group of intermediates in a 


suburban church. 


. Study the character values of the Boy Scout program and its 


place in a local church program. 

Write a series of lessons for the mid-week summer sessions of a 
Junior Epworth League. 

Improve the supervisory technique of work as a district de- 
nominational secretary of religious education. 

Study the needs and critical life-situations of a group of junior 
high school students as a guide for organizing a confirmation 
course. 

Organize a parent’s class in a city mission and develop a series 
of problem topics, 

Develop a two-hour program for sixth-grade boys and girls ina 
local church. 

Experiment with possibilities of correlation between the pro- 
gram of the week-day church school and the regular programs 
of the church and public schools. 

Teach a group of problem boys and discover the best way of 
getting at their behavior difficulties. 

Develop a student-counseling program. 

Integrate the program of a group of young people in a local 
church. 
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20. Improve the interview method of meeting transients in the 
Y.M.C.A. hotel. 
21. Conduct a junior church. 


The Divinity School has worked out a co-operative plan of 
supervision with a number of churches in the district. Ar- 
rangements are made in advance by which they agree to use 
a number of students in teaching, club work, and administra- 
tion and to give such persons a certain amount of supervision, 
reporting to the Divinity School regularly on their work and 
problems. The Divinity School appoints supervising fellows 
of good experience as liaison persons to help the members of 
the faculty in supervision, and the students confer with them, 
or with members of the department, on special problems, 
turning in each month a report of their activities. Each stu- 
dent is appointed to his position on the basis of his experience 
and interests, as far as possible, for there are far more calls 
for workers than can be provided. The supervisors keep in 
touch with each student in his work and with the officers of 
the church schools in which they work. 

In attempting to provide for field supervision, opinion has 
been divided as to whether controlled situations are preferable 
to the free uncontrolled type. The laboratory school in which 
conditions can be set for experimentation at will seems to be a 
much easier one in which to judge results, but the difference 
is only relative, for the number of factors to be considered is 
always so large that any measure can only be approximate. 
Then the question remains as to whether the training under 
controlled conditions gives the student the kind of problems 
that he should grapple with and master. In.the ordinary 
church, settlement, club, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., mission, or 
other place, there are usually far from ideal conditions, and 
changes must be wrought in human nature without the help 
of special settings, materials, and trained personnel. In either 
case there is need for careful and systematic records. Students 
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must be trained in the techniques of making and using records 
that will be of use to them in their work and in evaluating 
the results of their work. Any college or seminary has plenty 
of training ground of the best kind without apologizing for 
the absence of laboratory or experimental schools. 

The question as to remuneration of students in this field 
work is often critical, for probably a majority of students de- 
pend upon some remunerative employment to help pay their 
expenses while in college. Field work takes considerable time 
if it is done well, and as it is ordinarily carried as an extra, 
either the student’s income or school work has to suffer the 
consequences unless there is a reasonable payment for the time 
given to the work. When students are paid, the supervisor 
can expect more in time and in regular reports, and the stu- 
dent is likely to feel more obligations to the work he under- 
takes. Churches need to be stimulated and educated to pay 
their share in this remunerative work, and, in some places, 
the schools and churches divide the expenses. Co-operative 
supervision and co-operative payment seems preferable to 
either one or the other assuming the responsibilities. Under 
any conditions, the primary objective must be the religious 
experience of the persons who are taught rather than the nor- 
mal training of students. The latter can only be a by-product 
or the total experience is a failure. 

Some convenient system of records is needed by the super- 
visor of field work, for in the press of many duties he is likely 
to forget important items unless he has a way of noting down 
facts and using them to keep everything up to date. Some 
manage an elaborate system with real satisfaction, but most 
want the simplest kind that does not take secretarial help to 
record or to find when needed. Professor Pickerill of Texas 
Christian University’ has worked out a color scheme to make 
his records more usable after this order: 


1H. L. Pickerill, Class Reports, Summer, 1930. 
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White card—Supervisor’s notes 

Pink card—Verbatim record of observations 

Light tan card—Student’s monthly report 

Salmon card—Interview and personal record 

Blue card—Information to aid in placing student 

Yellow card—Time record showing student’s engagements 
Orange card—Record of conferences with associated supervisors 
Green card—Placement after graduation 


He also suggests that each student keep a loose-leaf record 
book for himself, with personal facts about each person with 
whom he works—interests, needs, problems, progress; general 
and specific objectives; lesson or project plans for each week; 
copies of the monthly report to the supervisor; conferences 
and proposals arising out of them; and possibly a self-rating 
scale that might serve to check him on his growth. 

There is a big difference in the meaning and value of super- 
vision when the supervisor keeps a systematic record of all 
significant facts and checks his students regularly. Too often 
the student is invited in for a friendly chat and comments 
are on any topic that happens to come up without any thor- 
ough diagnosis of the student’s work or needs. When a super- 
visor is asked to recommend a student for a position, or when 
he seeks to place him on graduation, he ought to have objec- 
tive data and a carefully compiled analytic record. Anything 
less may be unjust to the student and unfair to the church or 
institution asking for advice and depending upon his counsel. 
Careful attention to placement does more to bind churches 
and seminaries together than any other single thing, and 
placement of persons trained for practical work of specific 
kinds would be a distinct asset. r 


CHAPTER XII 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
_ EDUCATION 


Every part of supervision involves testing and measuring. 
Whenever a supervisor sits in a classroom, worship service, or 
recreational group, he is testing the procedures, and trying to 
get a measure of what he sees and hears in relation to stand- 
ards that he has either in written form or in his mind. If he is 
scientifically minded and anxious to be fair and helpful i in his 
judgments and recommendations, he will seek for the best 
objective measures that he can get. He will verify his 
subjective estimates wherever he is able, knowing the inac- 
curacy of ‘‘feelings’” and “‘hunches”’ and the danger of preju- 
dices and superficial standards. Wherever some scien- 
tifically constructed instrument can assist him in his diagnosis 
he will be ready to take advantage of it. He will not seek to 
use tests and statistical figures merely as a pretense of learning 
and efficiency, nor will he desire to work with tools that he 
cannot handle with skill and accuracy. There are many meas- 
uring devices that only a skilled technician can use with any 
degree of satisfaction but there is an increasing number of 
simple scientifically: constructed instruments which a good 
supervisor might use to improve his work. More and more 
directors of religious education are taking courses in measure- 
ment and will be able to use a wider variety of scientific tools. 

In addition, however, to what the supervisor may be able 
to do himself there is the possibility in a good many places of 
enlisting the co-operation of others who are trained in social 
measurement. Often persons working in the fields of social 
service, education, psychology, mathematics, or on research 


395 
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problems may be willing and interested to aid in some special 
problem of religious education. They might help in setting up 
an investigation or experiment, oversee a study of some par- 
ticular kind, direct the giving and scoring of a test, or check 
the results and interpretation of a survey or testing program. 
When the church does not pretend to be an end in itself but 
acts as a servant of the community, organized for purely 
altruistic purposes, and when it shows a definite desire to 
apply scientific tests to its procedures, it may expect to find 
co-operation from a larger group of trained thinkers than it 
does at present. The chief need is that the director or super- 
visor shall know the possibilities in measurement and when 
and where to use some of its techniques. He should also know 
enough of measurement and statistics to read intelligently 
books and articles that are appearing in this field, and to 
evaluate the tests, scales, schedules, questionnaires, and other 
instruments that are being experimented with in character and 
religious education. 

As the public-school educators give more attention to char- 
acter education, interest will be shown in the dynamic plus 
that religion can give. Experimenters in public and religious 
education should work together if the best results are to be 
attained for school and church. They have the common task 
of helping personalities to grow and society to improve, and 
each can supplement the work of the other. There has been 
too much tendency for these institutions to consider them- 
selves rather than the product in human lives for which they 
are supposed to be organized. They have also assumed that 
they could work separately, but the complexity of the prob- 
lems of today are compelling both to work together for an 
integrated character ready to meet the critical tests of life. 

Gradually the church is finding that money invested in 
specialists strengthens its work and is coming to recognize 
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that there is as much reason to expect to pay for specialists in 
religious education as to pay for the services of a plumber, 

carpenter, or decorator who comes to put the physical plant 
in good working order. When the competition between sec- 
tarian groups is relieved there may be a larger budget avail- 
able for religious education. Today churches seek to get the 
best-trained pastors, directors, organists, and choir leaders 
and expect to pay them adequate salaries. When the im- 
portance of religious education is fully recognized, skilled 
supervisors, trained teachers, principals of departments, and 
other consulting specialists will be sought and given fair 
remuneration. There will always be room for volunteer work- 
ers who are capable of leadership, and they will find far more 
satisfaction, working 1 with an efficient trained staff than under 
the present loose system. A larger program will then be made 
possible, adequate time will be allotted to religious education, 

and the outcomes can be more severely tested. 

Those interested in measurement and the perfecting of 
techniques frequently need to remind themselves that meas- 
uring devices and statistical statements are not the chief end 
in religious education. The religious educator is fundamental- 
ly concerned with causing religious faith, ideas, hopes, pur- 
poses, and ideals to function in life. Measurement and scien- 
tifically tested methods are but means to make the education- 
al powers more effective. Sometimes educational experts be- 
come more interested in the perfection of techniques and 
manipulation of data than in the human outcomes. In religi- 
ous education the greatest gains will come as the expert feels 
full sympathy with the objectives of religious education. 
Some technicians are biased against expressions and forms of 
religion, many are ignorant of the underlying principles that 
modern religionists are seeking to emphasize. As the language 
of religion shakes off its non-scientific terms and speaks in re- 
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lation to a world governed by law, scientific men and women 
can work with greater satisfaction in the field of religious 
education. 

In presenting the techniques and tools of measurement 
that may be of service to a supervisor, the writer has kept in 
mind the average situation but also seeks to stimulate more 
co-operation in research. Progress in religious education de- 
pends to a great extent upon persons in the regular places of 
church and religious life being able to work with those who 
are conducting research. A rapid survey of the instruments 
and techniques is given to indicate the trend in the measuring 
field. It will be noticed that some of them aim at direct 
measurement and others at an analysis that permits tabu- 
lated findings on which estimates may be based. Persons who 
are trying out measuring techniques for the first time or who 
are not experts would do well to heed the conclusions of a 
five-year investigation in the field of character. Hartshorne 
and May, in summarizing their findings, make the following 
statement: ‘‘Character certainly cannot be measured ade- 
quately by any single or simple test that can be administered 
in one hour and scored in ten minutes by a competent clerk.” 
Yet they say that if a large number of samples of conduct, 
knowledge, attitude, intelligence, background, and social ad- 
justment are taken, a combination of these will yield a fairly 
reliable index of character. Each measure that is taken should 
be regarded merely as a convenient index, not to be depended 
upon in any general way, but only in a specific sense giving 
definite information. A particular test may be of assistance 


« For other lists see G. B. Watson, ‘‘What Tests Can We Use in the 
Church School?” Religious Education (March, 1928), and E. J. Chave, 
‘“‘A Guide to the Study of the Religious Life of Children,” Religious Educa- 
tion (June, 1928). 

2 Hartshorne and May, “‘A Summary of the Work of the Character 
Education Inquiry,” Religious Education (September, 1930). 
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when one is making observations, by directing attention to 
probable individual differences, and by indicating where in- 
vestigation should be made by case study methods. Eight 
different kinds of measuring devices are described in the fol- 
lowing pages, the questionnaire, analytic schedules, rating 
scales, score cards, multiple choice tests, attitude scales, 
descriptive records, and conduct tests. A brief list of forms 
that are most adaptable to the work of supervision are in- 
cluded, and reference to other sources is made in each case. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


This is often considered the easiest instrument to con- 
struct and use, but all is not easy that appears so to the un- 
initiated. When not carefully prepared, as is the case far too 
often, it is a nuisance not fitted to get any exact data. Instead 
of being set up to discover facts without prejudice, it may be 
built to prove some hypothesis or to aid in some propaganda. 
Yet the questionnaire is not an unscientific instrument and 
" may serve a very valuable purpose in getting at information 
that cannot be secured by other means.’ In religious educa- 
tion it may be used for curriculum studies, for organization 
adjustments, for pioneer explorations into the attitude fields, 
for better mutual understanding in co-operative work. Short 
forms may be used frequently, and once or twice a year data 
secured by a well-prepared questionnaire may supplement the 
regular standardized reports. 

In constructing a questionnaire the following rules may 
serve as a partial guide: 

1. Define carefully the purpose of the questionnaire and keep out 
all irrelevant questions. 

2. Do not ask for information that can be secured from reports al- 
ready in hand or that may be secured from some other accessible 
source. 


™ Cf. L. V. Koos, The Questionnaire in Education (Macmillan, 1928). 
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3. Let at least some of those who are to use the form have a share 
in its construction and all who desire the facts a share in its 
findings. 

4. Be as brief as possible in questions. Let each question seek for 
one clear fact. 

5. Let each question be tested on outside persons to see if there is 
any confusion in interpretation, or if overlapping issues are in- 
cluded. 

6. As far as possible frame the questions so that you have a con- 
trolled type of answer that is easy to interpret and tabulate. Be 
sure that the question does not suggest the kind of answer that 
is expected or desired. 

7. Let directions be plain and give illustrations of how questions 
should be answered, as to form and explicitness. 


When it is difficult to get answers to a questionnaire from 
a representative sample of the group that is being studied, 
there is a danger that the replies that are received may be used 
as if they did represent the whole group. Inferences from this 
kind of data are often far from being accurate. A supervisor 
will do well, when planning to use a questionnaire, to prepare 
the way for its reception, making plain the reason for it and 
the necessity for dependable co-operation. Those who see its 
value and expect to profit by its findings are apt to give it 
more time and thought and to answer promptly. 

The following paired questions illustrate differences that 
may be expected according to the care with which a question- 
naire is prepared. In each pair the first question illustrates an 
unsatisfactory kind, and the second one an improved form, 
The reader will readily see, without any comment, how the 
data secured would depend upon how the questions were 
phrased. 

Q. 1. Do you follow the minister in his prayer on Sunday morning? 


Q. 2. Check which you do usually when the minister is praying on 
Sunday morning and you are supposed to be listening to him: 
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____ 1. Follow carefully and pray with him. 

___. 2. Keep eyes open and look around. 

___. 3. Close eyes and let mind roam as it will. 
____ 4. It depends upon the minister and how I feel. 


Poi Bey 


Q. 3. What influence do the following symbols have on your wor- 
ship experience? Check under the word that best describes 
your usual reaction. 


HELPS HINDERS 


SYMBOL ————--svXws—————_ Oo @vA 
Always Usually Seldom Never Always Usually Seldom Never 
Cross 
Colored windows 


Burning candles 

Ministerial robes 

Elements of the 
Communion 


Q. 4. The symbols of worship have different effect on different per- 
sons at different times. Read carefully the following state- 
ments and then check in the columns opposite the name of the 
symbol the number or numbers of the statement or state- 
ments that describe your customary reactions. Add any ex- 
planatory comment you will. 

1. It helps to prevent distraction. 

2. It aids in concentration of thought and worshipful at- 
titude. 

3. It recalls spiritual meanings and values. 

4. It irritates me because of archaic associations. 

5. It has no influence. 

6 ‘ 


When When Service | When Service 
Symbol Dull 


Depressed Inspiring Ordinarily 


CONES AMI dl lees (0 cS I MO OU UB 
Colored windows 
Burning candles. 
Ministerial robes 
Elements of the 
COIRIAAIINGT et ete ne ee Se a 


Comment: 
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Q. 5. Do you use the discussion method in your group? 
Q. 6. What do you do about discussion in your group? (Circle 
which) 
1. Do not have any. 
2. Members argue their opinions without any preparation. 
3. Teacher guides a fair discussion but no adequate prepara- 
tion. 
4. Teacher makes assignments and usually a good response 
and discussion. 
5. Discussion method understood by group and usually good 
preparation and participation. | 
6. Discussion quite satisfactory and outcomes are followed 
up diligently. 


. What does your group do about vocational guidance? 


O° 
ceo ~ 


. Give illustrations of what you do about vocational guidance? 
What difficulties do you have in counseling? What co-opera- 
tion do you have with other agencies in your community? 


A number of questionnaires have been organized into test 
form that may be of use to a supervisor or to some group with 
which he is working. He should be familiar with such forms as: 
Religious Discovery Test, H. I. Donnelly, for use with high-school 

students, published by Presbyterian Board, Witherspoon Build- 

ing, Philadelphia; 
“Religious Attitudes of College Students,” R. Bain, American 

Journal of Sociology, XXXII (1927), 762-70; 


and a series published by Association Press, New York: 


Lehman’s Play Quiz, Form A, Lehman and Witty 
Opinions on Race Relations, Form A; 

Interest Analysis, Form A; 

Student Opinion Ballot, A and B. 


ANALYTIC SCHEDULES 


The kinds of schedules that have been given in foregoing 
chapters are sometimes called oral questionnaires. They do 
not need to be discussed any further here. Methods of analy- 
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sis, forms of questions, and schemes for organization, have all 
been shown in the foregoing pages. They aim to break up a 
problem into specific issues and to get definite data on each 
part. This permits an intelligent examination of the results 
obtained in any process and is a valuable guide for personal 
interviews and conferences. 


RATING SCALES 


There are a number of different kinds of rating scales, but 
the general principles in their construction are much the same. 
The qualities that are to be rated are analyzed, put in a form 
so that different judgments may be stated in similar objective 
fashion and scored by some system of quantitative measure 
of difference. One of the chief difficulties in the use of rating 
scales in religious education is that there is no satisfactory 
and accepted analysis of human traits or characteristics. 
Further, the terms used to describe social and religious atti- 
tudes, tendencies, qualities of activities, and accomplishments 
are not uniformly interpreted. However, the measures that 
are obtained with rating scales are usually better than would 
come from general impressions, and are especially needed 
when comparison is desired. The attempt to make an analy- 
sis of constituent factors and to rate them against objective 
measures of some fairly well understood kind is liable to be 
freer from prejudice than ordinary estimates. The subjective 
element is always present in every rating, tending to discredit 
the findings, and unless the rating is the average of at least 
three or four capable persons’ ratings, it should not be de- 
pended upon to any extent. Various discussions as to the 
reliability of rating scales and the rules that ought to be ob- 
served in both construction and use have been published, and 
a supervisor should master the general principles.1 The gen- 


t Cf. H. O. Rugg, ‘‘Is the Rating of Human Character Practicable?”’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, X11, 425-38, 485-501; G. B. Watson, 
“A Supplementary Review of Measures of Personality Traits,” Journal 
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eral conclusion seems to be that objective tests are to be pre- 
ferred, but rating scales are ‘‘convenient forms for securing 
more adequate personal estimates of people than are obtained 
by less formal methods.’ 

After its thorough and extensive study in character-test- 
ing and measurement the Character Education Inquiry makes 
a significant comment on the value of rating scales. In a 
summary article in Religious Education the chief investiga- 
tors, Hartshorne and May, state, “An interesting practical 
implication of all of this for character testing is that since it 
is probably easier to secure a series of valid judgments con- 
cerning attitudes and conduct tendencies than it is to secure 
an equally valid series of objective tests, and since the theo- 
retical correlation between the two is almost perfect, teachers 
and others interested in securing a character score on children 
might very well look forward to doing so by securing a large 
number of reliable observations and ratings, provided the in- 
struments are of such a nature that prejudice and gossip are 
. eliminated.’’? This means that though rating scales are sub- 
jective means of measurement they have sufficient objective 
quality because of their analytic check form to correlate 
highly with more objective instruments. 

Two types of rating scales that are frequently needed in 
supervision are now submitted as samples. In use with his 
teachers and officers a director or supervisor would do well to 
talk the scales over until the meaning of the statements are 
understood and appreciated. It may be advisable to amend 


of Educational Psychology (February, 1927); G. B. Watson, Experiment 
and Measurement in Religious Education (Association Press, 1927), pp. 
35-53; M. Freyd, “‘The Graphic Rating Scale,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XIV, 83-102. 

tA. W. Kornhauser, ‘‘What Are Rating Scales Good For?” Journal 
Personnel Research, V, 189 ff. 


2 Hartshorne and May, op. cit. 
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them for the needs of his particular group, but the experience 
of studying the desirable qualifications will be stimulating to 
all concerned. The first form is a self-rating scale for religious 
workers and deals with the general characteristics of persons 
acting as leaders in religious education. The second is intend- 
ed to help such a group examine their religious ideas and 
practices. Though organized as self-rating scales the super- 
visor will find them useful for diagnostic instruments. Persons 
should be assured that these are not intended to pick out 
faults but to act as stimuli, that best ways of working may be 
kept in mind and shortcomings corrected. Quantitative meas- 
ures may be used, or descriptive adjectives, as preferred in 
the process of rating. Graphic forms usually are more attrac- 
tive and have the advantage of being more easily treated 
statistically. 


1. SELF-RATING SCALE FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS 


Directions for use: 


In the following scale terms are used to suggest qualities of char- 
acter, or skills in leadership, which are commonly associated with 
success in religious work. You are invited to rate yourself on these 
items on a five point scale. If you feel that you excel in a given char- 
acteristic put a check in the first column. If you feel you are above 
the average, but not among the best 10 per cent of those you know, 
put a check in the second column. If you regard yourself as about 
average check in column three. If you are deficient in the quality 
rated but not as low as the worst 10 per cent of workers in your field 
check in column four. If you know that you are badly equipped 
and are among the worst 10 per cent you know check in column 
five. 

Give yourself a fair rating. If you are stimulated by this meas- 
urement to strive for improvement take another rating in six 
months or a year and find the lines in which you are probably 
strengthening your abilities. Our work is worth the best we can 
give to it. None of us may be up to the standard we would like to 
be and all of us are below the average on some items. 
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RATING 


Best Next | Middle} Next | Lowest 

to Per |} 20 Per | 40 Per | 20 Per | 10 Per 

CHARACTERISTIC MANIFEST IN Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
ReEtiIcious EDUCATION 


—_— | | | | ——_—_—_ 


Personal qualities: 

Attractive personality........... 
Cotimionsense du liiiis Llu Mie like 
FOGHSET YM ce te uele dy nar teny pee nea 
POTSEVETANEE eres artes seit 
Reliability cee os Mead a 
PUNCHIAH EG Cul. cst ie eu tee dake d 
Originality wie ween seek 
PATIENCE iets mid ce aoe ia weg ee 
DV Edt D Ves ce teiaiatene te AOS ae 
SINCETEEY ohivy hae Ae cou aan eel 
Cheerfulmess i ala aie aNenaeis 
Selo control wea son hymen ite ary 
Adaptabilitvies vin sore ny obese 
Intellecttality coor ea ee ees ak 


Leadership qualities: 

Democratignain he videecitulls!< pieeei an 
Respect for personality.......... 
HRESOUTCELO Oia, fishers oti hour vietsh gs eres 
CIMUIS ING Bye ACN ha ue), Meee 
FLXCCUULVE SM EY.. > Use seis Vasile 
Begets confidence. ............0. 
PGrsisten gy ih ey he 


Develops self-direction in others... 
Relates all teaching to life........ 
Helps pupils to solve problems. . . 
Helps pupils to discover facts for 
Chemiselwes 2 Veh. elu 
Sets aims in terms of personality 
STOW LI cis etree Cree 
Uses good English............... 
Pupils imitate and follow.. ; 
Pupils are critical but appreciative 


Attitude toward work: 
Keeps clear goals............... 
Puts first thines first oe! 
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RATING 


Best Next | Middle} Next 
to Per | 20 Per | 40 Per | 20 Per 
CHARACTERISTIC MANIFEST IN Cent Cent | Cent Cent 
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Lowest 
to Per 
Cent 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRR SEE Le SEIN SR) RANA LG al (lo RE 


Attitude toward work:—Cont. 

Alert tommew ideas... coe k. 
Vital interest in pupils........... 
mbddies and Plans clo. sts cas 
Generous of time................ 


Religious qualities: 
Has good philosophy of life....... 
Has convictions on fundamentals of 
RTE SIOMNIC HUE MENU soit: Leet ss pati al 
Open minded and tolerant of others’ 
Vie yds MO te. i a 
Practice consistent with profession 
Humble and reverent... 6.4...» 
Shows interest in church activities 
Critically examines all beliefs and 
PUACUICES Nia ys oes eee ss ails 


2. SELF-RATING ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
IDEAS AND PRACTICES 
Purpose of scale: 


This scale is intended for personal use and each person using it 
should try to get as accurate an estimate as possible of his own 
ideas and practices. Where the supervisor might be of assistance 
to the leader to help him reach a more satisfactory position in his 
religious beliefs or philosophy of life, he is invited to suggest a 
conference or to ask for suggestive books or studies. As leaders 
we seek to fit ourselves to be efficient guides to those who depend 
upon us. Be honest with yourself and continually search for ex- 


panding truth. 
Directions for use: 


Check each item under the column-heading that best describes your 
present belief or attitude. You are the only person that needs 
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to see this checking, so do not hesitate to mark yourself where 
you really belong. 

Illustration: If you have critically examined your ideas about God 
and feel you have a good working belief mark yourself in Col- 
umn 1. If you think you have a fair working concept but have 
never subjected it to criticism check in Column 2. If you have 
problems regarding the idea of God and tend to doubt your pres- 
ent beliefs mark in Column 3. If you realize you are only follow- 
ing custom or habit and have no real meaning for the term God 
mark yourself in Column 4. If you have given up both the idea 
and use of the term God mark yourself in Column 5. Treat other 
concepts in similar fashion, and add any others you would like 
to check. (See scale on opposite page.) 


Various other forms of rating scales are available and are 
being produced from time to time. A brief discussion of rating 
scales, with sample types, was published by G. B. Watson a 
few years ago, and he has developed several Graphic Rating 
Scales as well as using the rating scale in a battery of short 
tests.t The Board of Christian Education has published a 
leader’s manual on How To Study Individual Growth, follow- 
ing the work of a committee of the International Council of 
Religious Education on the Religious Education of Youth. 
They have a rather elaborate five-point scale organized about 
the ‘‘eleven areas of experience in which youth lives.’” 
Dimock and Hendry have several rating scales and a method 
for improving rating in a camp situation that deserves careful 
attention. Each counselor makes daily observation records 
and then, with these before him, at regular intervals makes 
his rating of campers on a six-point ‘‘Behavior Rating Scale” 

1G. B. Watson, Occasional Studies No. 2 (New York: Association 
Press, 1927). 

2 Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia. 


3 Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character (New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1929). 
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Reticious IDEAS AND PRACTICES 


SPE GRCEDILON: GOEL, We ON Na, 
. Personal experience of God... 
. Faith in underlying realities of 


life supporting man’s highest 
CMCAVOLS asics tswihiee yo ui 


. Relation of Nature to God.... 
. Historical appreciation of the 


16 FON TOG OE SS a 


. Acquainted with other religious 


MIPCEALUTO ee de wil aed iS al 


. Devotional use of Bible....... 
. Devotional use of other litera- 


. Religious significance of Jesus. . 
. Characteristics of a religious life 
. Difference between morals and 


TER TIOU Sein troe tis us HAA. yl 


. Place of church in society..... 
. Understanding of other de- 


MOMINATIONS PA ew. ok ys 


. Personal responsibility to 


Foy nied gel nie M Nice gt) Ce. Re RR 


. Understanding of other reli- 


PAORGHMe RONEN Wisc Aen Si 


. Convictions as to personal im- 


TAOTLAMEY eri Wairoa y 


MP rAction OF Prayer jaichv Wey 2 oigh 
. Practice of social worship..... 
. Use of music in worship...... 
. Use of art in religious education 
. Philosophy of recreation...... 
. Practice of racial equality..... 
. Value of human personality... 
. Sunday observance........... 
. Duties as a Christian citizen... 
. Value of church ordinances.... 
. Meaning of religious motiva- 


POTY OI CONGUCEM irs case ker. s 


. How right and wrong are de- 


LEPRUI Ne ee Ry 


. Meaning and value of missions 
. Religious attitude toward war 


Fair but 
un- 


working | critical 


use 
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of fifty-four items. A graphic record can be made early in the 
season and then again before the camper leaves, to get some 
indication of the effect of the camp upon his conduct. Three 
other scales were used to supplement this main study, ‘“‘A 
Scale for Evaluating Group Activity,” “‘Counselor’s Rating,” 
and a form for parents to report on how far the changes con- 
tinued after the boy went home. The National Council 
Y.M.C.A. under the stimulus of the chairman of the research 
division, G. B. Watson, are multiplying rating scales. Many 
of these are constructed primarily for workers in the Associa- 
tions but have many suggestions for other supervisors. They 
may be used to assist in judging the performance of secre- 
taries, clerical workers, and others, to measure the work of 
traveling secretaries, to measure the results of study proce- 
dure, of supervision, of habit development, and other traits 
and characteristics.! Other rating scales might be listed, such 
as the following, though in the wide range of supervisory needs 
it is difficult to know what to include. The list can only be 
suggestive and a supervisor will have to read widely and keep 
in touch with those who are most likely to contribute to his 
special field of interest. 


List of rating scales: 


An Inventory of the Habits of Children 2-5 Years of Age, Ruth 
Andrus. 

New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Scales for Measuring the Habits of Good Citizenship,” 
Chassell, Upton, Chassell. Teachers College Bulletin. Janu- 
ary, 1921; January, 1922. Mrs. Chassell Cooper, Wallace 
Court, Richmond, Ky. 

Character Education Methods, Starbuck et al ($20,000 Iowa Plan). 
Washington, D.C.: Character Education Institute, Chevy 
Chase. 

Rating Scale for School Habits, Cornell, Coxe, Orleans. New 
York: World Book Co. 


tL. K. Hall, Observation Records; G. B. Watson, Graphic Rating Scales, 
Forms T S F and B (New York: Association Press). 
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A Scale for Measurement of Personal Attitudes in Younger Boys, 
Lennig Sweet. New York: Association Press. 

Scale for Rating Teachers, T.H.Schutte. New York: World Book 
Co. 

“Man to Man Rating Scale,’”’ Betts and Hawthorne. Method in 
Teaching Religion. New York: Abingdon Press, 1925. Pp. 
20G—72) 

Character Growth Series, G. B. Watson et al. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press. 

Social Distance Test, E. H. Bogardus. Los Angeles, Calif.: Uni- 


versity of Southern California. Cf. Survey Graphic, May, 
1926. 


Rating Scale for Homes, Hartshorne and May. Appendix K, 
“Studies in Deceit.”” New York: Macmillan, 1929. 

Scales for Rating Pupils’ Answers to Nine Types of Thought Ques- 
tions, C. W. Odell. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois. 

Problem Tendencies in Children; A Method for Their Measure- 
ment and Description, W. C. Olson. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1930. 

The Measurement of Developmental Age, P. H. Furfey. Catholic 
Umiversity of America Educational Research Bulletin No. 10 


(1928). 
SCORE CARDS 


The score card is a form of rating scale and perhaps has 
been used more than any other device in religious education. 
In the Indiana Survey of Religious Education, Professor 
Athearn showed how score cards could be devised for rating 
church plants, curriculum materials, pictures, style, etc., and 
used them in his survey.t In the monograph, Undergraduate 
Instruction in Religious Education in the United States, a 
score card for rating books is given that would be suggestive 
to a supervisor in the study of textbooks.? But the most thor- 


tW.S. Athearn, The Indiana Survey of Religious Education (George H. 
Doran, 1924). 

2W. M. Alderton, Undergraduate Instruction in Religious Education, 
Monograph No. 2 (Chicago: Religious Education Association, 1928). 
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ough analytic instruments of this kind are those of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education on the standards for 
the church schogol.t A thousand-point scale is used for rating 
the conditions and activities of the whole system and forms 
are available for a class, a department, the school as a whole, 
and for vacation and week-day church schools. A supervisor 
should know these forms, for a self-survey using them proves 
most stimulating. 

In the International Council Standards there are two kinds 
of schools provided for, Standard A for church schools with 
fairly competent leadership, Standard B for smaller schools 
and those lacking in educational leadership. A brief statement 
is given in the manuals on each phase of the work showing 
how the points are to be reckoned. An outline of how the 
points are distributed and the parts of the work that are con- 
sidered is given hereunder:? 


Standard A 

De Curt Tera A Vhs Pea raNeL scitc wal ther 325 
Worship ecli hin Siete Maen aia es ne 70 
SEENICOS Ui, Ge ik aie UM een ee ya ier 2 65 
SUBTLE TA DAU EINE IRS Ue a Ma GO 70 
Social and recreational life........... 55 
Personal experience in religion and the 
CHUECI Ace GLO NSS Riya IR Ai tet 65 

2) Leacersiip tan i idiag Sanu ia one aie eg 285 
Rersonal qualities. 3/0014 eel ahem: 95 
Training and experience...........:. 95 
Teaching and executive ability....... 95 


« The International Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 

2 Standard A for the Sunday Church School, International Council of 
Religious Education, Chicago, Ill. 
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3. Organization and administration.......... 248) 4 
LT BITY Oh DFOSTAIN | oi) een ie Ste 35 
LBS T RI HAA eR AAU NOP ot TL th ara 25 
Start Of WORKers fun taiia mame ain, Uren, 35 
Training and supervision of workers... 45 
Administrative management of pupils.. 35 
REMONSESBIOTINN VON MICiagine a icMael a os 20 
RECOTCS and TEPOLtS. awa ca cr wee ee 20 
Outside relationships................ 30 
A, Housing and: equipment 2) 336.02 sie ens 145 
TOONS RAN avian uiet Wey EE tea sien lola kM 4o 
jevejeiloice(:as tobleaegiaes CARRE y ARIAL Syma LEW) 8 35 
Literature and supplies. ....00......3 40 
Service aud. UPReep: Lars dy a) leva d siete 30 
Grrandetotaly |My sce cots oka sit aces 1,000 


MULTIPLE CHOICE TYPES OF TESTS 


These include two kinds, the simple two-answer type and 
the varied forms of optional answers. They are used to get a 
measure of knowledge and also to provide opportunity for a 
controlled expression of opinion. Parallel forms of the test 
can be constructed without difficulty and used for measuring 
changes over a given period. In many cases there is a battery 
of tests of different forms such as Watson has employed in his 
Character Growth Tests.’ 

In scoring both true-false tests and other multiple choice 
tests, two methods have been tried and as yet no agreement 
seems to have been reached as to which is the better.? One 
method scores only those answers that are accepted as right, 
with one point for each correct answer. The other method 


t New York: Association Press. 


2G. M. Ruch, The Objective or New Type Examination (Scott Foresman 
& Co., 1920). 
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penalizes the pupil for mistakes and makes what is called 
chance corrections. For the true-false test, the corrected form 
of scoring is S=R—W and for other forms of the multiple 
choice S=R (5) (N being the number of responses given). 
For most persons the direct score without correction for guess- 
ing or chance is perhaps most satisfactory for it is impossible 
to tell when an answer is a mere guess and when it is an honest 
attempt to recall facts and to give a reasonable judgment. 

Great care has to be taken in the construction of these 
tests for often they prove to be tests of intelligence rather 
than tests of religious knowledge. There is a danger also that 
live options are not presented and the respondent can see 
what is likely to be the approved answer. In deciding on what 
shall be called right the standard is usually 75 per cent agree- 
ment of a number of competent judges. 

A few suggestive forms of the multiple choice are now 
listed.t After using some of these, and studying the princi- 
ples of construction, supervisors will find it advisable to work 
out special tests for their particular needs. Few tests are ac- 
companied by statements as to validity and reliability. Very 
often several types of test are included in a battery and pub- 
lished together. It would be of great service to religious edu- 
cation if more figures were given on reliability, validity, and 
norms. There is a constant multiplication of new tests with- 
out refinement of older forms. 

The best group of tests as far as having been given ade- 
quate testing for validity, reliability, and norms are those of 
the Association Press, in the series edited by G. B. Watson. 
They include such tests as: 
~ §. R. Laycock, Test of Biblical Information, Form A. 

E. Porter, Advanced Bible Knowledge Test, Form A. 


«G. B. Watson, Experimentation and Measurement in Religious Educa- 
tion (New York: Association Press, 1927) chap v. 
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Union Tests (revised), Test of Religious Thinking, Advanced, 

Form A. 

Test of Religious Thinking, Elementary, Form E. 

Newmann et al, Test of Opinions on International Questions, Form A. 
“Character Growth Series”: Y.M.C.A. 

For Young Men 18-25, Forms A and B: “Personal Attitudes,” 
“Christian World Citizenship,” “Group Relations,” “Reli- 
gious Concepts,” ‘Immediate Life-Situation.” 

For Older Boys 15-18, Forms C and D (five sections). 

For Younger Boys 12-14, Forms A and B (five sections). 


Other tests are: 
“Northwestern University Tests,” edited by G. H. Betts: 
Life and Teachings of Jesus. 
Old Testament. 
Acts and Epistles. 
Religious Beliefs. 
A. T. Case, A Test of Liberal Thought, Teachers College, N.Y. 
M. T. Whitley, Biblical Knowledge Test, Teachers College, N.Y. 
Clara Chassell Cooper, ‘‘Chassell Parable Interpretation Tests,” 
Religious Education (December, 1921). 
Chassell and Chassell, ‘“A Test of Religious Ideas,” Religious Edu- 
cation (February, 1922). 
L. M. Chassell, “Ability To Weigh Foreseen Consequences,’ 
Teacher’s College Record (January, 1924). 
E. J. Chave, Attitude Test on World Relations, International 
Council of Religious Education. 
Series of Character Education Inquiry (published by Association 
Press): 
The Good Citizenship Test. 
The Information Test, Forms 1 and 2. 
Opinion Ballot, Forms 1 and 2, A and B. 
Attitudes Test SA, Forms 1 and 2. 


ATTITUDE SCALES (PSYCHO-PHYSICAL TECHNIQUE) 
Various attempts to measure attitude have been made in- 
cluding the check-list, rating scale, cross-out and preference 
type, multiple choice, and composition type of scale. But per- 
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haps the most satisfactory and scientific method of discover- 
ing attitudes and getting a good measure of their distribution 
is that devised by L. L. Thurstone, following the pioneer 
work of Cattell and others.’ This technique is a refinement, 
more or less, of the judgments of everyday use. The unit of 
the scale is the equally appearing difference between state- 
ments of opinions which are taken as indexes of attitudes. 
The statements for the scale are determined by a sorting and 
statistical process of somewhat the same kind as that used in 
the psycho-physical measurement of the differences in weights 
and gray papers. A number of scales are already constructed 
and others are being developed. In these scales the individual 
is asked to check as many of the statements as he fully in- 
dorses and his position on the scale is determined by the 
average scale value of the statements he has indorsed. When 
the test is given to a group, the frequency distribution may 
be graphically portrayed by a frequency polygon and the dif- 
ferences in individuals or the trends of groups measured. The 
scales may also be used to measure changes in attitude pro- 
duced by any given procedure in religious education by using 
one form at the beginning and another at the end of an ex- 
perimental period. In a very short time and with great con- 
venience a supervisor may be able to get a good index of the 
attitudes of a group in any direction for which scales have 
been developed. The following sample statements from three 
of these scales will illustrate the character of these scales.” 
«L. L. Thurstone, ‘“‘Attitudes Can Be Measured,” American Journal of 

Sociology (January, 1928). 

L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929). 

University of Chicago Press is publishing a series of ‘‘Attitude 
Scales,” edited by L. L. Thurstone. 

E. J. Chave, “‘A New Type of Scale for Measuring Attitudes,” Relz- 
gious Education (April, 1928). 

2 Scales with manuals published by the University of Chicago Press. 
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The first group are from the scale measuring ‘Attitude toward 
the Church.”’ As scaled, the statements range in value from 
.5 to 11.0 and are so arranged that if a person indorses the 
statement below with value .8 he is considered to be much 
more favorable to the church than one who does not indorse 
that but will only commit himself to a statement like that 
one marked 3.4. The statements given are representative of 
those at different points on the scale. A person checks as 
many statements as he fully agrees with and his position on 
the scale is considered the median value of the statements he 
has checked. 


.8 I think the church is a divine institution and it commands my 

highest loyalty and respect. 

3.4 I believe that the church is necessary, but, like all other hu- 
man institutions, it has its faults. 

5.5 Sometimes I feel the church is worth while and sometimes I 
doubt it. 

8.0 I feel the church is petty, easily disturbed by matters of little 
importance. 

10.6 I regard the church as a parasite on society. 


The second set of samples are from the scale on “Attitude to- 
ward God” (Influence on Conduct) and are likewise arranged 
as representative statements. This scale is intended to give 
an index of the degree to which the idea of God affects one’s 
conduct (Form C). 
.1 I pattern my life after Jesus Christ and yield my whole life to 
. God. 
4.4 I am afraid of losing my faith in God. 
g.1 My rules of conduct are based upon experience and are quite 
unrelated to any ideas of God. 
10.3 I am an atheist and am delightfully free from what some re- 
gard as duty toward God. 


The next statements are from the scale on “Attitude toward 
God” (The Reality of God). The scale values here are arranged 
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in opposite order to the other two, the most unfavorable state- 
ments being at the lower end of the scale. It is quite immate- 
rial what scale values are used as long as they are proportion- 
ate and they can be transformed in values corresponding to 
the others. Which end of the scale is called the low is arbi- 
trary. 
1.2 It is absurd for any thinking man to use such a concept as 
God. 
5.5 I haven’t yet reached any definite opinion about the idea of 
God. 
10.4 My faith in God is complete for “though he slay me, yet will I 
trust him.” 


DESCRIPTIVE RECORDS AS MEANS OF MEASUREMENT 


In a good many situations there are no instruments ready 
for the kind of measurement that is desired and supervisors 
have neither the time nor training to develop them. It may 
be that there are no techniques available for the need that 
the supervisor or leader has, for religious education deals 
largely with emotions, appreciations, and attitudes, in which 
fields the methods of testing are very meager. At any rate, 
it is usually desirable to get a fuller record of the type of ex- 
perience that is being studied than can be secured from a 
paper and pencil test, or from some other form of conduct 
Lest. 

After five years of experimenting with tests of character 
the authors of Camping and Character state that they find 
“the most useful methods for measuring results were the de- 
scriptive records of the boys’ behavior kept throughout the 
summer and the rating scales based on these records.’’? Dis- 
cussing the tests that are usable in the church school, G. B. 
Watson says: 


t Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character (New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1929), Pp. 290. 
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The very best tests for measuring gain and for diagnosing needs 
are not pencil and paper tests at all. They are actual observations 
Of CONdUCEN 6 \,0:'s Care in noting down evidence in such a form that 
others can read it and be convinced that it is more than a subjective 
hope is important..... It takes shear dogged perseverance to 
keep at the study of pupils long enough..... There is no magic 
about it... .. But it gets results. It is probably a safe prediction 
that most Sunday School teachers would revise their methods radi- 
cally before they finished such a study of half their class members." 


In the foregoing chapters the various schedules are intend- 
ed as systematic aids for making observations and records. 
_ They will assist in the analysis of a situation into its most im- 
portant parts and also may cause the supervisor to get explic- 
it data instead of being satisfied with vague ideas. Nothing 
can take the place of first-hand knowledge through visitation, 
detailed observation, and accurate descriptive records. Other 
devices for testing and measuring can only supplement to a 
small degree what can be secured through the descriptive rec- 
ords. Even if the testing procedure is much shorter, it needs a 
descriptive background for meaningful interpretation. 

The findings of statistical measures are not self-evident 
and may even be misleading. Two or three brief excerpts 
from an article on statistical interpretation are worth quoting 
here, 

Many spurious conclusions are accepted unhesitatingly by the 
uncritical. A cloak’ of respectability often envelopes shoddy math- 
ematics and unwarranted procedure. Statistical fallacies fill the 
pages of current periodicals. .... There is no general agreement 
in interpretation of data. Often diametrically opposed interpreta- 
tions are placed upon similar data..... Selection of data preju- 
dices conclusions. .... Even rigorously accurate mathematical pro- 
cedures prove nothing unless initial assumptions are valid.” 

1G. B. Watson, ‘“‘What Tests Can We Use in the Church School?” 
Religious Education (March, 1928). 

2H. C. Lehman, “Statistics Show,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy (March, 1928). 
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The fuller information given in descriptive records following 
careful observation is needed to check up and to aid in 
interpretation of findings. 

It is not necessary to have full stenographic reports of 
every teaching situation though these are quite necessary for 
a true appraisal of the most subtle factors, but verbatim rec- 
ords with plenty of illustrations of exact words of the leader 
and learners are needed even if a full record is not kept. 
One can take a very satisfactory record in long-hand and 
note down comments as to general atmosphere, specific forms 
of conduct, and factors in the environment that condition the 
attitudes and concepts. The plan of H. W. Nutt for recording 
procedure and comments in parallel columns is a convenient 
way of making these notes.’ It may be advisable occasionally 
to keep a time chart, or note along the margin of the notes 
the divisions of a period in order to show how a leader used 
the brief time at his disposal. 


CONDUCT TESTS 


There is no doubt that psychologists and educationalists 
are moving away from the idea that we can improve conduct 
in general or measure a general trait with any degree of ac- 
curacy. Instead of that we are studying specific phases of 
conduct and seeking to improve character by attention to 
definite acts, habits, attitudes, interests, and other particular 
forms of behavior. The results of the Character Education 
Inquiry give some very interesting evidence in this regard. 
They did not find unified traits of conduct in individuals or in 
groups, such as honesty and goodness, or service and self- 
control. Deception, helpfulness, co-operation, persistence, in- 
hibition, selfishness, self-control, and other types of behavior 
are groups of specific habits rather than general traits; and 


«H.W. Nutt, Current Problems in the Supervision of Instruction (John- 
son Publishing Co., 1928). Cf. pp. 99 and 235. 
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the particular form of behavior at any time is very closely 
related to the situation calling it forth. The specificity of be- 
havior was found to require the use of a large number and 
variety of situations in any test to give a fair picture of any 
single tendency. Yet the Character Education Inquiry inves- 
tigators emphasize the fact that they do not imply that char- 
acter consists in an algebraic sum of specific positive and neg- 
ative tendencies. They recognize the propriety of the theory 
“that there may be an empirical organization of various tend- 
encies among themselves and in relation to some general pur- 
pose or attitude which does not consist of the mere sum of its 
parts.’’? The honesty tests of the CEI involve four major life- 
situations—school, home, an athletic contest, and a party— 
and others on service and self-control. A combination of the 
results of testing is taken as a fair indication of the significant 
conduct tendencies of the subject, but no one sample is ex- 
pected to give more than a very specific index of behavior. 

Watson likewise has discussed the specific nature of test- 
ing and, after listing tests under the traits that are supposed 
to be measured, such as aggressiveness, caution, cheerfulness, 
civic duty, concentration, and conformity, he points out that 
these tests should not be assumed to measure the thing that 
is named, for they only give very specific measures of behav- 
ior, and the inferences to be drawn are distinctly limited.? 
Supervisors would do well to read these recent studies and to 
consider the implications as to educational procedure. Defi- 
nite situations and responses to them should be thought of in 
planning objectives and no wide transfer should be expected. 
Tests should be directed to specific forms of conduct, and suc- 
cess or failure related to changes in them. 

* Hartshorne and May, Studies in the Organization of Character, Intro- 
duction. 


2G. B. Watson, Experimentation and Measurement in Religious Educa- 
tion, pp. 1006 ff. 
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The limited conclusions of Hartshorne and May might 
serve as a good check on the tendency to hasty generalization 
that is common in education. They used a large battery of 
tests in all their studies and combined their findings in a num- 
ber of ways to get a description of an individual or of a group. 
For example, they gave twenty-three tests of cheating and 
made this guarded conclusion, “if we had thirty-six samples 
of conduct we would be able to say that if a child is honest in, 
say, twenty out of the thirty-six, the chances are very good 
that he would also be honest in twenty out of the next thirty- 
six, and so on.””? 

Instead of being discouraged by such a report of specialists, 
the supervisor or other worker in religious education should 
determine to examine all his objectives and results, to regard 
objective measures as mere indexes of specific behavior, and 
to get as wide a variety of measures as possible whenever 
testing is done. Complete descriptive records and combined 
judgment of several workers should be used when any im- 
portant decisions are to be reached. 

The main values of objective measurement for supervision, 
when all care is taken in the administration and interpreta- 
tion of tests, may be summed up in these brief statements: 
1. It may help to break up a situation into more comprehensible 

parts. 

2. It may serve to get more exact data on particular items of the 
situation. 

3. It may help to put data in such tabular form that their meaning 
may be more easily understood and each part seen in perspec- 
tive. 

4. It may give good indexes to significant effects of the educational 
program. 

5. It may serve to check hasty judgments. 


t Hartshorne and May, “‘A Summary of the Work of the CEI,” Reli- 
gious Education (September, 1930), p. 613. 
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. It may uncover weaknesses and permit objective consideration 
of critical needs. 

. It may stimulate definiteness in objectives and determination to 
get tangible results. 

. It may call attention to the complex quality of character and the 
tremendous task of both general and religious education. 

. It may serve to take vague idealism out of some religious educa- 
tion and cause a more thorough study of what is involved. 


APPENDIX A 


1. SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SECURING PRE- 
LIMINARY INFORMATION CONCERNING 
A LOCAL CHURCH 


The purpose of this brief survey is to give the Director some ideas 
of your situation in advance of his visit. This should be filled in 
at once and returned to F. A. Lindhorst, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Name olchntreh ce ome 1 Charge eee igtrict 

Location 

Population of community___________No. of churches 


Officer Name Address Time in Office 


Ung: TS £0) Sut Ne MUL MMA Bes foray el SIAN OMOEA NLU Ceol WEAR ualren Svln eae 
School superintendent...... 

Epworth League President. . 

Counselor Epworth League. . 

Secretary, of schoolwiiig Oo ciel 


Hour'school beging 2h 0 eneth of session. 20s wai ey 

Other paid workers: Duties 

Name 

Name 

No. teachers_____No. officers. No. vacancies oe ers 

How many teachers or officers of your church school have one or 
more credits in the Standard Training coursep___— 

Did your church hold, or participate in, a Standard Training school 
in last twelve months?____——SS—S—S—S XSW How many of your work- 
ers were enrolled eo) 100000) Si a AN Rea Pe or Oe ee 

What problems in your church should be given primary considera- 
tion in a conference? 

List 


(Form slightly amended to save space) 
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Av. At- No. 
Enrolment } tendance Classes 
Now in Past in De- 
Year partment 


Be raarearOUe Tr siVCars crys Loa. [ait ala Ree Oe Ne ae a 
INR eLYy 78 Yeats si) srl ws si uid mene a eee or eS EAU 
Kindergarten, 4-5) years. 5 ais | 

PAT CaTACES 3 ie ith Welle) )) (oe Deve es arpa, Sau tt 
ATOR TAGES) AOU VN asc ins! Sey cistechoe a Be De eth RAL HS 
Putermediate, Grades 79)! .) 4.0 dite neha Pe a er 
EMILE CST ACCS NYO =O 0 Oui. 0. ek houeela a ULL en ADR MLA 
MOUMC)L CODIE TG 24 \VEATS 100i ree tre SABE enema 
PN CMMGRLOM OT 24 VCAPS orc h iw scr hae ees al OA BN iste: 


* Check departments you have organized. 


EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING LESSON MATERIALS 
What departments have separate assembly rooms? 


What groups have separate classrooms? 


Department ree Publisher | Hymnal 
UNA Ed go1 eta OV, UU MAS Oa eg a 
IG Tale org 48 9 ot Ree 
ESCA Maids MMOH MINES GES Nae en 
| CELE OT SA SAAN UM ie el a 
Troika tea) 53 OM UNAS an 
SOIR ree Nat Mana) cae nib ore, 4 
Moule PeOple, Cu owes kde ss 
FES UGE SUE ADs 000 ea 
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Grouping 
or 
Worship 


Publisher 


2. ADVANCE STUDY OF LOCAL PROBLEMS 


RELATIVE TO TEACHING TASK 


The answers to the inclosed questions are to be filled in after a 
joint meeting of workers of all departments. The staff as a whole 
will need to consider some questions and then as departments. A 
thorough discussion of these questions will give the visiting Director 
a better chance to be of service to the school. Please return in ten 


days to F. A. Lindhorst, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ist ofsheets sent to See eG nai nely 


The sheets checked below apply to your church according to 
your first report to the Director. Some one should be responsible to 
see that all sheets are filled in, collected, and returned to the Direc- 
tor without delay. 


A-I. 
B-1. 
C-1. 
D-1. 
D-z2. 
D-3. 
. Teaching Aims with Intermediates. 
. Teaching Aims with Seniors. 

. Teaching Aims with Young People 
. Teaching Aims with Adults. 


oo ee 


Title Page. 

List of sheets sent you. 

Those present when study made. 
Teaching Aims with Kindergartners. 
Teaching Aims with Primary Children. 
Teaching Aims with Juniors. 


. General Worship Program. 

. Children’s Group Department Program. 

. Nursery Department Program. 

. Kindergarten Department Program. 

. Primary Department Worship Program. 

. Junior Department Worship Program. 

. Intermediate Department Worship Program. 

. Senior, or Young People’s Department, or Epworth League 


Worship Program. 


. Adult Department Worship Program. 


Questions on Teaching or Lesson Materials. 
Service Activities and Missionary Education. 
Enrolment, Attendance, Finance. 

Routine and Equipment. 

Correlation and Integration. 

Leadership. 

Problems of Your School. 


(Sheets of questions accompany this list suggesting areas for 
study, and seeking specific information on each item, One sample 
sheet is given on the following page.) 
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TEACHING AIMS WITH INTERMEDIATES 


Give each teacher in this department a number. List the teach- 
ers and their numbers on the back of this sheet. 

Ask each teacher to indicate the aim or aims he had when work- 
ing with his group the last time he was teaching them. Let him 
write out this aim on a slip of paper. Now check the list of aims 
suggested below putting the numbers of the teachers after each aim 
that they feel was in their mind and purpose in their last teaching. 
This is just a sampling of what aims might be on any particular 
Sunday and will not be all the aims they might have in a series of 
lessons. 

Example: If No. 5 had in mind the sixth aim in this list put his 
number (5) after this sixth aim. If No. 7 also had this in mind put 
in his number thus 5, 7,..... 

Add any other aims that teachers have written down to the list 
suggested here. This list is only suggestive. Any number of con- 
crete aims might be added. 

1. To counteract the desire of some of my group to quit school 
and to help them realize the value of a thorough educational 
preparation if they are to live and help others to live abundant- 
ly. 

2. To help my group admire the person who is too honest and 
courageous ever to cheat. To help them sense the harm done 
by cheating. To encourage honest work and fair play and to 
help my group to be too big to cheat at any time. 

6. To help each of the class discover what makes for a really happy 
home atmosphere and what each can contribute to make his 
home happier. ! 

10. To help the group find satisfactory answers to problems about 
amusements that are “‘questioned” by some people. To help 
them get some Christian principles to guide them in having 
wholesome recreational and social events with their associates. 

15. To help them discover God at work in his world in such a way 
that they will want to work with him. 

19. To help them discover the fundamental teachings of Jesus and 
their bearing on their own daily problems and the social issues 
of the day. 
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20. No specific aim. 
27) 
On. 


(The purpose in these statements of aims is to cause teachers to 
think more definitely of their objectives, that they may be ready 
to profit by the conference with the Director when he raises ques- 
tions as to the meaning of aims, and the need of specificity. Mr. 
Lindhorst is just experimenting with these forms but has already 
proved their stimulating value. The main advantage may be to get 
some thinking done before a Director visits a church, and to create 
an expectancy for specific results from his visit.) 


APPENDIX B 


SCHEDULE FOR STUDY OF A STATE 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


The purpose of this schedule is to help the state young people’s 
superintendent, members of his program committee, a denomina- 
tional young people’s leader, or the directors of young people’s 
work in the International Council of Religious Education, to ana- 
lyze a conference program. The different phases of this schedule 
are: 

1. Conference objectives 

2. Worship experiences of the conference 

3. The discussion groups 

4. Recreational experiences 

5. Administration 
The schedule is to be used after the conference for purposes of 
evaluation, and to guide in the plans for the next one. Full notes 
of the conference are to be kept, in verbatim form, wherever it 
seems advisable. 

(Form abbreviated. Sample questions only are given here.) 

Conference objectives: 

1. What evidence is there that there were clear-cut objectives? 
Give a brief statement of what were evident. 

2. Who determined these objectives? How far were the leaders, 
and the delegates conscious of these? What evidence is there 
that they affected the conference? 

7. Were the objectives definitely on problems of religion or reli- 
gious education? 

Worship experiences: 

9. Were there adequate plans and preparation for worship? Was 
worship an integral part of the conference? 

10. Evaluate the leadership of worship, as to attitudes manifest, 
preparation, conduct of the program, desire for constructive 
criticism. 
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11. Analyze a verbatim report of one or more of the services. 


Discussion groups: 

15. Give a description of the procedure. Use verbatim report in 
part. 

17. What were the strong points? How far was the discussion kept 
on a good ethical and religious level? 


Recreational experiences: 

19. Describe the program. Indicate the aims and how far provision 
was made for needs and interests of all. 

21. What value do you feel the banquet and banquet program had 
for the conference? 


Administration: 

24. How was the conference organized? Who controlled the policies 
and program? How far were young people responsible for prep- 
aration or for administration of the conference? 

26. What records were kept for use of the conference? What was 
done with them during the conference? What is to be done 
with them? What changes should be made in the interests of 
efficiency? 

29. How were the leaders selected? How were their parts in the 
program integrated? Was there any undesirable friction or lack 
of unity? Could the leaders be given more information and 
guidance as to the total program and objectives in advance, 
any better than has been done? 


Follow-up needed: 

1. By state superintendent with his committee. 

2. By International Council directors with superintendent. 
3. By denominational leaders. 

4. By local churches. 


The International Council of Religious Education invites dis- 
cussion of conference plans, procedure, and outcomes. Progress 
over the whole country depends upon co-operation of different 
states.—R. G. BurkHaART, Associate Director Young People’s 
Work. 
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TEACHER’S REPORT ON VALUE OF TEXT 
OR COURSE MATERIAL 


Church c eta mek er Grade Date of report_ 
Teacher_________———SS——C—C Teaching time each Sunday. 
perenne re as Pl Aythore 2. ke! ePublishere at aes 


Demesmiany 8 Date of-text 
No. of lessons used____ 


Are you following order of text?________Or, are you using it as 
reference only? 


Date course introduced in this class. 


How well is the text graded to the needs of your group? 
To what extent is the text useful: 
1. In planning lessons? 
2. In relating religious principles to specific life-situations?____ 
3. In outlining pupil assignments? 
4. In directing pupils to source materials? 
What type of teaching do you generally use? Lecture 


Discussion_____Story-telling Question and answer 


Projects Socialized ‘recitation Other wi 


Give illustrations of where you find this text lacking in material or 
lesson helps: 


“NCE CVS) fag 2h. AUN OM ae a MEL NEY DocLath aL cae AEN Ls alec 
LEARY OTAS4 deb.q se alba a ee SO baled asst i, BRISA yt JC a 
Give illustrations as to how you supplement the text materials and 
suggestions: 
Give any pupil comments on text materials or methods: 


On the back of this sheet outline a recent lesson as you taught it. 
Indicate your aim, value of the text for this lesson, supplemen- 
tary materials used, problems that arose. 
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Summarize your criticisms of this text as far as you have used it to 
date: 
Good points 
Faults and ‘shortcomings bya oie OO aera 
What other topics, course, or text are you more interested in for 
your group? 


Notre.—In giving information as to the supplementary ma- 
terials used, be sure to describe the sources plainly enough for 
another person to find them at any later time. By this means the . 
Curriculum Committee may be able to profit by your experience 
in building up future courses. For example, if you have used a 
quotation from a book, magazine, or paper, give name of book, 
magazine, or paper; author; publisher; date of publication; and 
page reference. If you have used a picture or some object to il- 
lustrate your lesson, tell where another person could find it or 
secure a similar one. 

In all your reports remember that you are helping to improve 
the quality of lesson materials and that your accurate critical 
statements are valuable. 


APPENDIX D 


SAMPLE REPORTS FOR PRACTICE IN ANALYSIS OF 
TEACHING SITUATIONS AND PROCEDURES 


I. THIRD-GRADE PRIMARY CLASS 


City church, assembly room of Primary Department, third-grade 
group screened off in a corner. Large picture pinned on the 
screen of Moses in the basket among the bulrushes, with Miriam 
near and Pharaoh’s daughter and attendants in the background. 
Each child had a lesson leaflet with a smaller copy of the same 
picture. 


Teacher.—Who is this in the picture? 


Replies from several.—God .... Eli (character in previous lesson) 
.... Moses. 

Teacher.—Where is he? What is he in? 

Several again—Boat .... river... . basket 


Teacher.—Moses’ sister made the basket. What river is this? 
Doesn’t anyone know? (After silence teacher tells them the Nile.) 

(All repeat the word “‘Nile.’’) 

Teacher.—How long was he in the river? (Wo Ee He was 
there three months. How long? 

All together.—Three months. 

Teacher.—Who made the basket? 


Several.—His mother . . . . his sister. 
Teacher.—What river is it Ruth? (Ruth has not been paying atten- 
tion.) 


Ruth.—I don’t know. 

Teacher.—I wish you would pay attention. It is the Nile River. 
Who was Moses’ nurse? 

All.—His mother. 

Teacher.—No, not his mother, his sister. Who found him? (No 
response.) Whose daughter? 

Several.—Pharaoh’s. 
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Teacher.—What did Pharaoh’s daughter do with the baby? She 
called for a nurse. Who was his nurse? Was it his mother? 

Several.—Yes. 

Teacher.—Who reared Moses? 

Several.—Pharaoh. 

Teacher.—Pharaoh’s what? Who found him? 

Several.—His mother .. . . his daughter. 

Teacher.—Whose daughter? You act as if you didn’t know what 
we were talking about. I’m going to get a blackboard and give 
100 to everyone who can answer. Now remember these things 
so you can tell your mother, or if anyone stopped you on the 
street and asked you what the lesson was about you could tell 
him. 


Class closes as the bell rings and all of the department assemble 
for a closing song. They have practiced this before and know 
it well. 


BUILDING, DAILY BUILDING 


Building, daily building, while the moments fly, 

We are ever building life work for on high. 

Character we’re building, thoughts and actions free 

Make for us a building for eternity. 

We are building day by day while the moments pass away, 
We are building, ever building, 

We are building day by day while the moments pass away, 
We are building for eternity. 


2. INTERMEDIATE CLASS IN WEEK-DAY SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Place___Week-day school in a city suburb Date_Armistice Day. 

Grade___ Fighth___Hour___r1-12_____No. pupils__ro boys, rr girls 

Teacher USP is9) GW MO il SO ser vier ie un OAd Tes 

Topic__“‘Sharing in Responsibility” MAS dieters WLR OL ide eos COT 2 AWE, 

Equipment____Tables and chairs, blackboard, piano, Bibles, song books, 
textbooks, maps. Well lighted, heated, and ventilated. Piano not well 
placed 


Plan: To present the chapter in the text and invite discussion. The 
lesson followed the text closely. 
The order of procedure was as follows: 
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. Teacher recited a poem of four verses that had to do with a per- 
son’s responsibility if he would be friendly and keep his friends. 
It was such a striking poem that the pupils gave excellent atten- 
tion. 

. At the suggestion of the teacher the class sang “I Would Be 
True.” At the request of a class member they then sang ‘‘March- 
ing with the Heroes.”” The singing was done heartily if not beau- 
tifully. 

. The teacher introduced the lesson and called upon five pupils to 
read it in turn. The reading was well done and all gave attention 
except one. 

. The teacher helped the class to recall the lesson of the past weeks 
where these same boys (referred to in this lesson) had responded 
to or failed in responsibility. One pupil was directed to write on 
the blackboard each instance where responsibilities were under- 
taken and also the cases where responsibilities were shirked, in 
so far as they could recall them. 

. It was shown by the teacher how those failed to “‘keep the tryst” 
or to live out the song “I Would Be True”’ were detracting from 
the happiness of the entire group. 

. Fourteen of the boys and girls entered into the discussion. A 
problem of keen interest was how to punish the boy whose failure 
caused a serious fire in the camp. Some suggested ‘‘kitchen po- 
lice” duty; others physical punishment; others to send him 
home. It was finally agreed that the punishment he got through 
“conscience” was sufficient. His failure was exposed to the 
group. 

. The boy who failed in his duty had done so because he pursued 
something that brought him immediate pleasure. A girl in the 
class offered the suggestion that she knew of no instance where 
Jesus did anything just to please himself. 

. The rest of the class period concerned itself with instances in 
Jesus’ life where some thought that he did act at times from a 
self-interest, such as escaping from Nazareth when his towns- 
men arose against him. The conclusion was that on the whole 
Jesus was devoted in his service to other people, and, at the 
suggestion of the teacher, they turned to John 15:13 and read, 
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“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” Responsibility should be assumed regardless 
of the consequences. 

9. The teacher closed with a prayer asking God’s blessing upon 
those who shoulder responsibility and his help for them that 
they might assume responsibility whether great or small. 

Observer’s comment: I would rate this lesson about 75 per cent. One 
boy was a distinct problem and is so in the public school. He 
was interested about half of the time. The balance of the time 
he was a hindrance to the class. 


3. REPORT OF A YOUNG PEOPLE’S MEETING 


City church, high-school age group. 

Topic “How much should we strive for material things?” 

Four-piece orchestra and popular songbook. 

8:00__12 present___8:1526 present. 
were girls 


8: 3536 present of which 24 


Procedure Reactions of Group 
Fifteen minutes delay in starting General confusion. Groups chat- 
ting together. A few seated 
and restless. 
Orchestra drowns out noise as Groups take seats, conversation 


first hymn is announced, dies down, and by end of the 
“Give of Your Best to the hymn most are singing. 
Master.” 

Leader.—Now let us sing the All remain seated. Some sing, 
hymn on the next page, “Un- some look bored. After two 
der His Wings.” verses the leader grins and 


stops the song. 
Leader.—We were supposed to ‘Two girls gave sentence prayers. 


have a devotional talk but There was a long pause and 
the person is not here so we then two more girls repeated 
will dispense with that and scriptural sentence prayers 
have a few sentence prayers. and the leader arose. 


Helen will you please start? 
Announcements (by secretary): 
1. A speaker from out of town 
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Procedure 
whom the pastor has chosen 
will be here next week. 

2. An animal contest. Each 
group is to take some animal 
name and we will have a com- 
petition to get new members. 
Special points will be given 
for Bible readings, answering 
Bible questions, and finding 
verses in the Bible. 

3. We had three new signed 
membership cards but I for- 
got them. If these people are 
here tonight I wish they 
would stand and we will vote 
them in. 

Meeting now turned over to 
the topic leader who called 
for another song, ‘“‘It Pays To 
Serve Jesus,” first and last 
verses. 

Topic leader asked one of the 
girls to read the Scripture. 
Topic leader made a few re- 
marks and told a number of 
sentimental stories taken 
from the official paper of the 
society, concluding with the 
inane suggestion, “Let’s all 
put on a grin and be thankful 

for what we have.” 

Leader took charge again and 
announced a saxophone solo. 

Meeting closed with Mizpah 
benediction. 
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Reactions of Group . 


Only a few paid any attention to 
what the secretary was say- 
ing. 


Everyone was laughing. One 
person stood and without any 
dignity was voted a member. 


All stood and to loud accompani- 
ment of orchestra sang the 
two verses and sat down. 


Fair attention while Luke 12: 
13-31 was read. 

No young man took part and 
only four girls made any com- 
ment when leader threw the 
meeting open. 


Seemed to be enjoyed as much 
as any part of program. 

Most went at once; a few stayed 
to chat. 
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4. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
(15-18 years) 
Church__Small town church. 
agent 
Class present in opening worship service of whole school but seemed badly 
bored 
Class session: 
President.—Before we have our worship service let us have our 
scribe read the minutes of the last meeting. Our discussion was 
on “How To Get the Power To Live Right” and I think it meant 
something to us. We want today’s lesson to count also. 
Scribe.—The following are some of our conclusions made last Sun- 
day: 
1. That we know how to do right but we lack strength to live up 
to the best we know. 
2. The following are some of the things we find difficult: 
a) Keeping our thoughts pure. 
b) Taking disappointments manly. 
c) Overcoming bad habits such as masturbation, lying, and 
rapid eating. 
d) Being decent when with a girl. 
e) Doing what is right even against the “‘gaff” of the crowd. 
f) To keep from being discouraged. 
3. That we should talk to Herby (class teacher) about our prob- 
lems if we hate to bring them up here. 
President.—I’m sure we all have done some thinking this past week 
and now before we have our decision George is going to lead us 
in worship. 


Teacher__A college graduate, insurance 


(Brief, stirring worship service.) 
Teacher.—This has been a good start. Are there any questions on 
the secretary’s report? 
1.—I want to know how to get the power to get along with my Dad. 
2.—I want to know how you go about it to like an unlikable person. 


(Several more questions added.) 
Teacher.—How shall we take up these problems? 
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P.—We had better take them one at a time or we will not get any- 
where. 

B.—I think so too. Every problem is different. 

President.—We have discussed a lot of these problems before. 
Can’t we find an answer to the question ‘“‘how we get the power 
to do right” so that it will cover all the problems? 

P.—Well, we could say that God helps us but what good is that? 

-G.—A lot of good if we say how he helps us. 

P.—But he may help each fellow in a different way. 

K.—Doesn’t he treat us all alike. He helps those who help them- 
selves. 

Teacher.—Fellows, do we need to spend more time on this? Why 
not try to get some general answers on how to get the power to 
do what is right and then apply those answers in each case? 

G.—I move we do that. 

President.—All in favor say “‘Aye.”’ 

Teacher.—What are some of the answers you would give? 

1.—Get power from God. 

B.—How does God help you? 

Teacher.—Let us put on the board our answers and then discuss 
them. 

Get power from God 
Always seek the truth 
Ideals 

Purpose in life 
Friends 

The Bible. 

Music and good books 
Private meditation 
Your parents 

B.—My old man couldn’t give me power. 

T.—Could your girl friend? (Laughter.) 

B.—Really fellows, I know cases where a fellow’s girl straightened 
him up. 

G.—I move that we appoint a committee to meet with the teacher 
to put these into form for next Sunday. (Motion carried.) 
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Teacher.—Let’s take the suggestion about getting the truth about 
a problem. Now all of us know that we cannot get the power to 
be good football players until we have the truth about foot- 
ball. One cannot be a good student unless one knows how to 
study and to budget one’s time. Let us give some thought to 
this during the week. 

President.—I’ll appoint George, Peewee, and Jim to meet with Mr. 
H. . When shall it be Mr. H ? Tuesday at seven. Is 
that O.K.? Glad for the good spirit we have. Don’t forget 
the hike with the girl’s class next week. Let’s ask Herby to 
close our meeting. 


Notes.—Nineteen in the class. Four or five carry most of the discus- 
sion but nearly all take part at one time or another. Teacher and 
group were trying to build their curriculum on the basis of their 
needs and interests. Teacher had a good library and spent con- 
siderable time in preparation for every meeting. The familiarity 
of the boys with the teacher seems to be a problem. They loaf 
around his office and call him by a nickname. A few of the class 
have been in Hi-Y discussion groups. 
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